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WORLD VISTAS— 
LOSS AND GAIN 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE year 1962—and especially its last quarter—was so full of dramatic 
events, tensions, difficulties and crises, that it is hard to imagine 
all this could be crowded into a mere twelve months 

If even professional observers of the domestic and the international 
scene, not to mention the general public, cannot help losing a certain 
sense of time, this 1s largely due to the fact that so many of the difficulties 
have been dragging on for years. Humanity has learned to live with 
them without bothering too much about the gradual or occasionally abrupt 
changes since the fundamentals have not varied greatly—if at all There 
is always the problem of relations between the free world and the rest 
This problem includes many specific issues which may range from Asta 
to Latin America or from Berlin to Cuba or to many a fight and compli- 
cation elsewhere And ıt also includes such further issues as disarmament, 
the struggle within the UN, economic competition, a challenge to all moral 
values, and finally scientific progress with its constant threat to humanity’s 
survival 

Against this background the events of a given year appear as somewhat 
blurred to us Yet many of the things that happened in 1962 were of 
great importance and will go down ın history as landmarks of our epoch 
Suffice ıt to mention the end of the war in Algeria, or the outbreak of 
war between China and India, or Kennedy’s stand over the Soviet missiles 
in Cuba; or General de Gaulle’s double victory in the latest referendum 
and elections in France; or the Spiegel affair and ıts consequences in 
Germany; or the political and economic troubles of Britain, or, on a very 
different plane, the second Vatican Council 

Taking the last event first, ıt must be sad that within the briefest of 
time the aged Pope John XXIII has acquired tremendous international 
stature He has startled the world by his vitality, his intelhgence, his 
broad humanity, by his urge to modernise the Church and by his defiance 
of stuffy traditionalism He has also gone out ot his way to improve 
relations between the Church of Rome and those of other Christian and 
non-Christian denominations It is significant that the present Oecumenical 
Council (which opened on October 11, 1962, and will go on for a very 
long tıme) has brought to the Vatican not only 2,600 “Fathers” of all 
races and nationalities but also observers belonging to many different 
faiths, yacluding some priests from Soviet Russia The Kremlin no longer 
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asks “How many divisions has the Pope got?” and appreciates the mpor- 
tance of his positron Nobody expects that the Council will bring about a 
reunron of Christian churches, but if ıt can help to establish interdenomt- 
national freedom this will be a great achievement indeed 

Tt 1s not easy to allay in a short time the hatred generated by years of 
bitter war which in the case of France and Algeria was further aggravated 
by the savage internecine struggles within each group In the last stages 
of the fight—desprte or because everyone knew that an inevitable settle- 
ment was approaching—the forces of terrorism became absolutely inhuman 
The signing of a treaty with the establishment of a sovereign Algerian state 
has not in itself put an end to murder, but the OAS has transferred an 
important part of its activities to metropolitan France Blinded by a 
pathological hatred of General de Gaulle, these professional assassins, aided 
and abetted by a limited number of French fanatics, have repeatedly tried 
to murder the General himself He has had some ‘miraculous escapes 
indeed, and ın the face of continuous plots he remains brave, indifferent 
and fatalistic 

There are many varying views on the reasons of de Gaulle’s decision 
to challenge and fight the parliamentary parties which, after all, had been 
pretty docile and loyal until he broke with them. But expert opinion 
was unanimous that while he would win the referendum he would lose 
the elections He has won both and, what is more, the election results 
have turned out to be an almost unprecedented triumph It 1s fatuous 
to stress the large proportion of abstensions or the narrow margin of some 
of the electoral victories—as some of his critics do now. To abstain is 
neither a virtue nor the expression of a political opinion, it is merely 
the deliberate forfeiture of a right If French—or British for that matter— 
electors choose to throw away this right they should not try to interpret 
to thear own advantage and contrary to the actual results the elections in 
which they did not take part In any case, the “General-President” (as 
the Editor of Le Monde has described him) now has an absolute majority 
in Parliament How he will decide to use ıt only the future can show. 

But what recent months have shown 1s the total incapacity of the modern 
parlramentary parties to work out even the most modest of jot political 
platforms and their inability to impress the nation that they still have a 
future What they did demonstrate, however, was that—with a few striking 
exceptions—they had no principles or scruples and were willing to accept 
Communist support just to get ın It 1s fantastic that such strong anti- 
Communist Socialist leaders as Guy Mollet and Jules Moch should owe 
their seats to the Communists—no matter how much they proclaim ther 
continued independence * As to the Communists, they showed themselves 
master-strategists They not only managed to quadruple the number of 
their own seats (41 instead of 10), but by supporting or retiring in favour 
of candidates of other parties—especially the Socialists and the Radacals— 
they have become actively involved ın parliamentary life far beyond their 
* Only two of the eight Opposition party leaders who gave the anti-referendum 


Press Conference were returned. Only one was returned without Communist 


support—M Maurice Faure (Radical) A 
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YOU HAVE YOUR HONOUR 


You have your honour, 

May ıt keep you warm in the winter, 

When the black winds laugh and the grey 
winds sing 

And peck to ribbons your fluttering fire 

You have your honour, 

May it keep you warm 


You have your duty, 

May ıt grow and flower to beauty, 

Where the ground ts cold and the clods 

uncloven, 

The wind-whip harsh, and the black 
ground sodden 

You have your duty, 

May ıt grow and flower 


You have your pride, 

May ıt bless and feed your spirit, 

Cherish its seed, power the tempests 1n 1t, 

When the small world drags at your heels 
and whines, 

You have your pride, 

May it bless ycur spirit 


JOAN FORMAN 
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previous possibilities While de Gaulle’s supporters have won all the 
Paris constituencies (no party alone has ever been able to achieve this 
before), the Communists now hold one-half of the suburbs 

As to the French economy, ıt has grown from strength to strength in 
recent years, greatly benefiting from the continuity of government. There 
is every reason to believe that the reaffirmation of this continuity will have 
beneficial effects on it But the constantly rısıng cost of living ıs a serious 
threat to stability and the cause of much discontent 

There were presidential elections in Italy last May On the ninth ballot 
and after endless wrangling, Signor Antonio Segni, Foreign Minister and 
a former Prime Minister, was finally elected His principal rival had 
been Signor Giuseppe Saragat, leader of the moderate Socialists, and for 
a tıme they ran almost neck to neck Signor Segni could have won much 
sooner if his own party, the Demo-Christians, had not been so disunited 
Meanwhile, Italy’s economic growth and consolidation continue to be 
absolutely outstanding But there are signs of certain social tensions, and 
Premier Fanfani’s conduct of domestic affairs remains highly controversial 

In Germany, Adenauer has had to meet the most unpleasant and perhaps 
also the most profound political crisis of his post-war career. The 
Spiegel effair unloosened far deeper criticism and opposition than the old 
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Chancellor had expected His insistence on prejudging the case and 
proclaiming people guilty of treason long before the trial, which 1s yet to 
come, has shaken many supporters both inside and outside Germany. 

All too readily the fact is forgotten that the Army has always been a 
“sacred cow” in Germany In the days of the Wemar Republic the teft- 
wing weekly Die Weltbuhne (its editor, Carl von Ossietsky, Nobel prize- 
winner and pacifist, was tortured in a Nazi camp unto death) was accused 
of treason because it had revealed that the Army was too strong Under 
Adenauer the same accusation of treason is proffered against Der Spiegel 
for revealing that the Army 1s too weak The part played in this affair by 
Herr Franz-Joseph Strauss has only gradually been admitted and made 
him a liability the Chancellor could no longer carry But the truth 1s | 
that Herr Stauss had been a lability and a threat to the delicate flower of 
Germany’s post-defeat democracy ever since he had appeared on the 
political scene 

Bombastic and mulitaristic, he 1s the very symbol of what Germany and 
the whole world are trying to forget In his recent election campaign im 
Bavaria, he did not attack Hitler’s “Thousand-Year Rech” but the 
wretched Weimar Republic which foundered in its own weakness and 1n- 
competence He also accused Great Britain of traditional jealousy of, and 
conspiracy-mongering against, honest, innocent Germany—all this because 
the British press among that of many other countries took the Spiegel 
affair serrously Now he has seen fit to resign from Adenauer’s Govern- 
ment, thus making 1t easier for the aged Chancellor to set up yet one more 
Cabinet—his last one But this act of self-abnegatron does not mean 
the end of Herr Strauss’s political career Far from rt, it 1s a practical 
manceuvre which will prove immensely useful to him when the time for 
his return to the central polrtical arena becomes propitious 

Dr Adenauer has rendered great services to democracy and ıs certainly 
no Naz sympathizer But the presence in hrs closest entourage (eg 
Globke, who was closely associated with the Nuremberg laws) and in many 
key jobs of well-known Nazı officials (especially in the judiciary) 1s an 
unnecessary provocation to Germans and foreigners alike General de 
Gaulle’s triumphant visit to Germany was perhaps the greatest achievement 
in the Chancellor’s long career Together, these two men managed to 
put an end to centuries of Franco-German hatred and rivalry—surely an 
epoch-making event in the history of mankind Dr Adenauer should have 
resigned immediately after this crowmng glory Instead, he preferred 
to cling to office by a series of most cynical devices and was running the 
risk of finally beng forced out by his own party Finally, his own party 
has forced him (December 7) to retterate his earher promise to the Free 
Democrats to withdraw from the scene by October, 1963 

Of Western Europe’s smaller countries Switzerland, the Beneluxers and 
the Scandinavians all contmue to enjoy both prosperity and political 
stability, even though each of them thas troubles of its own The Swiss 
are plagued by the unending post-war boom which has created an unhealthy 
psychological and financial clmmate ın the country. They are also torn 
on the horns of the dilemma of how to remaim neutral and generally 
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“different”, and yet at the same time find a way to becoming associated 
with the Common Market They firmly believe that the 170 million people 
constituting the latter should adapt themselves to Switzerland’s posution, 
and not vice versa In Belgium the perennial tension between Flemings 
and Walloons suddenly became more acute than usual and fed to street 
fighting in Brussels Great efforts are being made to draw an equitable 
linguistic frontier as well as to establish a more equal social and political 
status for the two rival groups In the Netherlands, now that the long- 
drawn fight over New Guinea is over, the dominating problem remains the 
crisis of the KLM aviation company, which 1s nightly the pride of the nation 
The difficulties of the air transport industry are universal and mostly stem 
from the same causes; over-capacity, the impossibility of financing the rapid 
transition to jet planes in a normal way, competition and discrimination 
But, in addition to all this, each company is also afflicted by local vicissi- 
tudes which naturally vary in character and degree KLM is now undergoing 
a thorough reconstruction scheme and hopes to re-establish equilibrium in 
the course of 1963-64 Much the same sort of problems beset most other 
European and American companies, but not all of them are dealing with 
them as rapidly and effectively The three Scandinavian countries are 
adversely affected by the continued depresszon of the shipping industry, 
especially Norway, which has one of the largest mercantile fleets in the 
world In Denmark the economy 1s generally over-extended, while in 
Sweden some of the principal export industries are beginning to meet 
with serious obstacles 

In their attitude towards the Common Market the three Scandinavian 
countries are profoundly divided Denmark and Norway desire full 
membership if Britain becomes a member Should Britatn’s efforts to 
get into Europe fai, Denmark and Norway would certainly follow the 
British line Sweden, like Switzerland, wants to remain neutral and 
uncommitted, but nevertheless to be admitted to associate membership 
Why the neutrals, who have not been in any way solicited, invited or 
encouraged by the Common Market to apply for any kind of membership, 
expect concessions which are completely contrary to the very fundamentals 
of the European Economic Community it 1s hard to see In the course 
of 1962 the Austrians, the Swedes and the Swiss sent delegations to Brussels 
to tell the Common Market the reasons why they could not join and to 
state their demands in case associate membership were to be discussed 
This currous procession reminded me of a well-known Clemenceau story 
One evening “the Tiger” was sitting with a friend in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Deputies when a certain member ran past them at great 
speed, “Do you see this man?” said Clemenceau, “he 1s rushing to abstain.” 
(‘Tl se précipite s'abstenir ’’) 

But not only the neutrals are unrealistic about the Common Market 
Critics of Great Britain’s efforts to obtain entry keep on repeating parrot- 
wise that Mr Heath should obtain better terms But they never explain 
by what means he should do that It is also frequently said that instead 
of running after the Common Market members, Great Britain should wait 
till they do the running But here, again, no reason is given for the 
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assumption that the Six would do any such thing After alll, they are not 
now asking Great Britain to join—it ıs Great Britain who 1s the applicant 
and, it may be added, at a most unfortunate time as well as in most un- 
happy circumstances The Founding Fethers of the Common Market did 
all the running after Great Britain dumng the years which preceded the 
signature of the Treaty of Rome Men hke Monnet, Spaak and Beyen 
went out of their way to try to secure British participation or, in default 
of that, at least a benevolent attitude But all their requests and offers 
were rejected with scorn In a monumental misjudgment of national 
interests and forces, the then British Government assumed that its dis- 
pleasure with the scheme was enough to stop the whole idea from coming 
to anything Later, when the Common Market was nevertheless estab- 
lished, Great Britain tried to sabotage ıt through organizing EFTA, whose” 
main purpose was to force the Common Market to surrender Finally, in 
the face of EFTA’s failure and the Common Markets success, Mr 
Macmillan has decided to reverse the policy of recent years and to beg 
Brussels for admission Thus, instead of being a Founder member who 
could have taken an active part in drafting the Treaty of Rome, Great 
Britain is now appearing as a supplant with no power of changing it. 

Mr Heath has done and continues to be doing an outstanding job as a 
negotiator But the whole situation 1s further bedevilled by two uncer- 
tainties The first one is whether Great Britain could secure admission 
even if willing to make all the adjustments demanded of her, and the 
second one is, whether in case the Common Market made all the con- 
cessions Great Britain desires, Mr Macmillan would be in a position to 
carry the country with him in view of domestic and Commonwealth 
Opposition to the very idea of joinmg—irrespective of conditrons 

Just as they do not specify how Mr. Heath can get better terms, the 
opponents of Great Britain going into Europe do not say by what means 
full employment and a Ingh standard of living can be maintained or how 
competition with both the Common Market and the USA (President 
Kennedy ıs eager for Britain to join) can be sustained if the decision is 
finally taken of staying out There are enough economic difficulties as it 
1s, none of them easy to solve Slow growth, and undeniable general 
sluggishness, the endemic weakness of sterling, rising unemployment—here 
are but some of the most urgent issues to be faced by any British Govern- 
ment these days It 1s hard to see how a change of Premier or party in 
office could bring the improvements that are so badly wanted. The only 
thing that ıs clear is that in the present circumstances so complicated a 
matter as joming Europe cannot receive a speedy solution We shall 
have to learn to live with these problems a long time 

America 1s likewise learning to live with her political and economic 
difficulties, to none of which there is a simple answer. That Kennedy’s 
personal prestige has been greatly strengthened by the way he handled 
the Cuban affair as well as by his electoral success is obvious enough. 
But this has done nothing to remove either the domestic or the international 
problems with which he has been struggling ever since he was inaugurated 
on January 20, 1961 On the economic side, slow growth; unemployment 
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obstinately clinging to some 5-5 per cent of the labour force, a nervous 
and diffident business community which has not forgotten the steel crash 
of last spring, an erratic Stock Market which in the course of 1962 took 
two hysterical plunges but is now on the upgrade again (for how long”), 
the fight for the dollar and the wmbalance of America’s international 
accounts—here are some of the headaches torturing the President and his 
advisers But fundamentally the economy 1s strong, and the experts who 
were unanimously predicting a recession for early 1963 now think that 
such a likelihood 1s diminishing 

The domestic political scene has not changed much despite Kennedy’s 
victory True, a few particularly obstructionist old reactionaries have 
been replaced by some younger and more moderate members But in 


*both Houses the same powerful old men will be holding the same all- 


important committee chairmanships, just as the coalition of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans will continue to dominate the scene and fight 
the coalitron of progressive Democrats Thus the President will meet 
with the same difficulties in the new 88th Congress (which opens in early 
January) as he did in the obstructive 87th He will have to fight hard 
for his programme, while never letting out of sight the Presidential elections 
of 1964 In foreign affairs the Cuban crisis 1s by no means solved yet 
There ıs also the whole intricate question of relations with Soviet Russia, 
ranging as it does from Cuba to Berlin or from Asia to Latin America, 
or from disarmament to scientific discovery Even if in the course of 
1963 Kennedy and Khrushchev were to meet for direct talks, this would 
not remove the existing dangers or bring about a general settlement 

There can be little doubt that im his foreign relations, just as on the 
domestic side, Khrushchev has many difficulties In this respect the Soviet 
dictator is no better off than his democratic counterparts in the free world 
Despite all her much publicised “triumphs”, Soviet Russia continues to 
have an economy that is completely out of gear Despite the dictattor’s 
power and prestige, he too has his critics and 1s surrounded by younger 
ambitious men who await their chance And, apart from the Cuban 
episode, he now has to face the war between China and India However 
much he and the Chinese dictator may detest each other and abuse each 
other privately and in public, they still have some overwhelming interests 
in common. However much he may despise India—and especially Nehru 
or Menon—he has found the “non-committed” Indians immensely useful 
fn the past Moreover, he cannot be indifferent to the war potential of 
either and especially to Russra’s long-term interest ın this respect. Thus 
he has to perform a delicate diplomatic and economic balancing trick, 
supplying at least some equipment to both sides. 

That the West, and in the first instance Great Britain and the USA, 
should have rushed to India’s help is only natural But what a humilration 
to Nehru—the professional pacifist and neutralist, the perpetual castigator 
of the Western democracies because of their refusal to disarm in view 
of the Communist tthreat—now to be compelled to beg them for arms 
As for Krishna Menon, whose downfall one may hope is final, this is a 
just retribution for the most arrogant and evil of hypocrites who has 
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appeared on the international stage in recent years The American press 
was particularly loud ın rejoicing over his political demise 

Death has reaped a rich harvest m 1962 among the all too few out- 
standing personalities of our drab and mediocre times, With Mrs 
Roosevelt and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland the world has lost its two 
greatest women Strange though it may seem, they had quite a lot ım 
common—force of character, an innate goodness, moral and physical 
courage, a sense of duty and unique mtegrity Both had a touching 
personal modesty and humility and yet m their simplicity both were 
tremendous grandes dames Mrs Roosevelt possessed, or created for 
herself, far greater opportunities ot serving humanity than the old Queen 
could even have hoped for And she used them to the full, never sparing 
herself, almost to her dymg breath In Niels Bohr, Denmark has lost 
the noblest of her sons, the world of science a leader and a pioneer, while 
personal friends and acquaintances will forever miss one of the most 
delightful beings who was almost too good to be true 

In Italy Enrico Matte: and in Switzerland Gottlieb Duttwetler personified 
a spirt of enterprise and dynamic quality which by far surpassed the 
attributes of even the most successful captains of industry. Both were 
highly controversial figures and both had a rare capacity for creating 
enemies Both also had the unfortunate urge to meddle in polttics— 
Duttweiler openly, noisily, defiantly, and Mattei: quietly, secretly, behind 
the scenes But both men had creative genus and a very strong sense 
of the public good Matter rescued Italy from absolute dependence on 
imported foreign fuel and made a substantial contribution to her economy. 
“Dutti” made himself the champion of the consumers in Switzerland—a 
country whose economy is largely geared to ‘benefiting ‘the producer Not 
only the housewrves but citizens of Switzerland in general have derived 
much benefit from hs activities 

Att one time in 1962 it looked as if the greatest living Englishman would 
succumb to the consequences of an accident, followed by a series of 
complications But much to everybody’s joy, Sir Winston Churchill 
conquered his ailments and recently celebrated his 88th birthday—a vener- 
able and beloved figure throughout the civilized world 

Looking back on 1962 it can be said that it was not only a very 

crowded year but that on several occasions humanity managed to pull itself 
back from the very brink of disaster There 1s nothing to be complacent 
about even now, and 1963 may be full of unpleasant surprises Yet the 
Cuban crisis has demonstrated that courage and strong nerves can help 
to avert the nuclear threat. Perhaps, if 1t were not for the atom bomb 
which nobody dares to risk, we would have been at war long before now 
In any case, this has been a powerful lesson for all concerned Let us 
hope that the necessary conclusrons from this will be drawn on both sides 
of the iron curtain. 
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LESSONS OF THE CUBAN CRISIS 
H C. ALLEN 


who ıs Commonwealth Fund Professor oj American History, 
University College, University of London 


HE acute crisis of Cuba may perhaps have passed, but the chronic 
condition persists Nothing else was to be expected, for ıt 1s just 
the sort of condition which the Communist architects of the Cold 

War desire, and their zealous and unremitting siege of the free world has 
certainly not come to an end Russia has drawn back from the brink 
of nuclear war, but is very unlikely to surrender the lesser leverage which 
* her satellite government in Cuba gives her This 1s especially so because 
of the continual possibility ‘that the disease of Castroism may infect other 
areas of the Western Hemisphere, all too often so weak economically as 
to be able to offer little effective resistance to the virus 

It is true that there are three possibrlities of change which might be 
hopeful to the West One 1s the long-term hope on which our whole 
policy of vigilant and constantly resolute resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion and infiltration must be based—that with the passage of tame, under 
the influence of such forces as uncreasing popular prosperity and education 
in the Soviet Union, the iron and doctrinaire policies of the Kremlin may 
weaken further. But it would be 'the height of folly to assume ‘that a 
drastic change of this kand will be rapid, Jet alone that it 1s smmunent 
We may now be more confident that Mr Khrushchev really does believe 
that co-existence should be peaceful in the sense that it eschews nuclear 
war. we dare not suppose that the competitive struggle will be other than 
bitter, prolonged and fierce in every sphere besides this 

Marxist-Leninist policies, however, have always drawn ‘an important 
distinction between strategic ends and tactical means (Thus 1s one of the 
reasons why ‘the Soviet Government could about-face so suddenly at the 
height of the crisis without any embarrassment Another 1s, of course, 
their control over their own Press The West is usually, in fact, over- 
concerned about the results of Russian loss of face) Tactical shifts in 
Moscow’s attitude to the United States and other powers are always 
possible, and at this time the enigma of Chinese policy makes conceivable 
a tactical change of unusual, indeed profound, importance 

Many Europeans, inured to realpolitik, have long nourished the hope 
of a serious Sino-Soviet breach (It should be chastening to Britons to 
remember how many of them expected, only ten years ago, to wean the 
“agrarian reformers” of China away from Russia!) It has been clear for 
some time that the Russians are apprehensive of Chinese extremism and 
the Chinese contemptuous of Russian caution Behind this increasingly 
overt struggle foy the leadership of the world-revolutionary movement lies 
a deep Russian fear of what President de Gaulle has, with his accustomed 
clarity, called the “masses of China, numberless and impoverished, in- 
destructible and ambitious, building through trial and hardship a power 
which cannot be measured and casting her eyes about her on the open 
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spaces over which she must one day spread” At last perhaps China has 
the makimgs of a great modern state, and ‘the Soviets cannot feel easy 
at the prospect of these Chinese netghbours—inventors, after all, of the 
kowtow—obtaiming, before too long, control of nuclear weapons Though 
it would be most rash to count on it, there does now seem a real possibility 
that Chinese militancy may push the Soviet Union into a détente with 
America 

None of the four nuclear powers desires to see the further spread of 
these weapons with whose fearful destructive potentialities they are 
thoroughly familar (Russia is said to have no missile bases at all, except 
the Ouban ones, outside her own territory) Having, perhaps for the first 
tme, been fully convinced during the recent crisis of the readmess of the 


United States to accept, if need really be, not merely the risk but also * 


the reality of nuclear war, it is just possible that the Soviet Government 
may be willing seriously to consider some Jimited forms of nuclear dis- 
armament Perhaps a test ban treaty might prove a first step Perhaps 
some form of agreement to alleviate the fear of surprise attack (Bolth 
Russia and America have suffered sudden and treacherous blows of this 
kind at the hands of the Japanese, and fears of such actron run deep, 
especially in the United States since Pearl Harbour) Even initial moves 
towards the distant vision of controlled nuclear disarmament may have 
come within the bounds of possibility; physical, on-the-ground inspection 
is not quite so essential techmically as it once was, and, though agreed 
inspection of Russian mussile-oarrying ships by American forces off Cuba 
is a far cry from foreign armament inspectors on Russian soil, st ts 
something 

Even setting aside the nightmare of the “mad General” who presses 
the button, ıt may be that President Kennedy was right when he wrote 
to Mr. Khrushchev that “you and I . were aware that developments 
were approaching a point where events could have become unmanageable ” 
It is possible that these circumstances may have gone some way towards 
persuading the Soviet Government of the need to negotiate seriously about 
disarmament ıt 1s even just conceivable that the fact that the two leaders 
had no alternative at the height of the tension but to trust each other’s 
word (at least for a time) might be a small beginning to an improvement 
in the atmosphere ın which the negotiations would be conducted 

But rt is only just concervable These can be no more than hopes We 
may have no sober expectation beyond the removal of Russian missile 
bases ın Cuba, and the lifting of the immediate threat of nuclear war 
On the contrary, we must expect the continuation of the obduracy and 
fanaticism of a Castro receiving every other form of support from the 
Communist world, and a corresponding continuation of determined 
American counter-action 

Have we, then, gamed nothing else from this alleviation of the con- 
tinuing Cuban crisis? In my wew we should have gained some valuable 
lessons from ıt 

The first is that “the young man in the White House” has mastered not 
only the machinery for governing his own country but also the technique 
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for dealing with a Soviet Government actively, undeed recklessly, stoking 
the fires of the Cold War The Government of the United States showed 
itself swift and resolute ın action, not sudden and quick in quarrel; and 
ın success it displayed commendable moderation and restraint In future 
it will not merely be presumptuous in us to think that we can teach the 
Americans anything much about international diplomacy ıt 1s to be 
hoped that ıt will be seen by us to be presumptuous 

The second, which has been even less recognized ın Britain, 1s how well 
our own Government came out of the affair So firmly did they reject 
what might have been a human tendency to give the Americans just a 
tiny little drop of their own Suez medicine, that the idea became a current 
joke They took no action to increase the tension, but they supported, 
‘clearly and firmly, our best, our one indispensable, ally Lord Home 
directed attention to the heart of the matter in the most critical period 
by reminding the country forcefully that les and deception have been the 
persistent means of Soviet policy Mr Macmiullan’s letter to Mr 
Khrushchev, though it arrived after the swift Russian decision to retreat 
had been taken, made ıt unequivocally clear that the British Government 
stood “squarely and publicly with the President” We do not know what, 
if anything, passed privately between Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Kennedy, 
and this ıs as ıt should be; ın future crises let us always remember that 
privately we may warn if we wish, but that publicly we must never waver 
in Our support 

But sf the Government commendably kept its head, many about ıt were 
certainly losing theirs, and blamimg ıt on all and sundry The Prime 
Minister was justified in his characteristically phrased jibe that “a febrile, 
excited nervosity which expresses itself ın frantic demands that somebody 
ought to do something or other 1s not always the most helpful contribution.” 
Lord Home’s incisiveness compared extremely well with the woolliness of 
the blanket with which his opposite number, Mr Wilson, in a TV anter- 
view at the critical moment, contrived to blur all the vital issues It 
was to be expected that some elements on the extreme Left would follow 
the “party line” by attacking the United States, and that the heterogeneous, 
wholly misguided and partly idealistic, mass of aged and youthful nuclear 
disarmers would shout loudly and sit down bravely outside the wrong 
embassy 

Neither was 1t surprising that some lofty-minded intellectuals turned 
imstinctively on the Americans when the chips were down, and were unable 
to see any difference between American bases in Turkey and Soviet bases 
in Cuba (Quite apart from the fact that one is friendly and the other 
hostile, these critics also seemed oblivious that the former were the logical 
and open outcome of the NATO alliance, formed more than a decade 
ago to prevent Europe from falling into the hands of Communism, and 
the latter of a novel, sudden and deceitful Russian attempt to upset, in 
one rash throw, the whole delicate balance of international military power.) 
What was a little disquieting, however, was the mpression of hesitancy, 
even vacillation, created by some people, and some organs of opinion, 
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on the Right itself, not all of them were prepared to stand straight up 
and be counted 

This is understandable enough No man but a fool could have farled 
to feel some measure of fear in bis heart at an hour as grave as this the 
alternative to a settlement could have been the holocaust, even conceivably 
the beginning of the end of the human race But it 1s also folly to allow 
oneself to believe that one can judge more wisely in the grip of fear than 
one could in calmer mood 

For more than ten years now we have, in cool blood, made the nuclear 
deterrent and our alliance with the United States the fundamental basis 
of our policy, we have thought our freedom more important than the 
threat of nuclear annihilation We are always free to change that policy; 
any intelligent man must keep his mind open to conviction that the point 
has really come when the onlv alternatives are the triumph of Communist 
tyranny or the end of the species, if not of hfe on this planet No sane 
man, once convinced, could hesitate as to his answer 

But the height of a desperate crisis 1s not the moment to change; the 
mind alarmed 1s no fit instrument for rational decision Policies deliber- 
ately made dependent on cool nerves in the crunch cannot safely be 
jettisoned when the crunch comes 

And for my part, I believe it to be as true now as ıt was in the relatrve 
calm of 1946 when Sır Winston Churchill said it: “I do not beleve that 
Soviet Russia desires war What they desire ıs the fruits of war and the 
indefinite expansion of their power and doctrines. . I am convinced 
that there ıs nothing they admire so much as strength, and that there is 
nothing for which they have less respect than weakness, especially military 
weakness” Everything that has happened in the last two weeks appears 
to me to bear out this wise judgement Let us, in case Cuba flares up 
again, or in any other crisis, not forget the fact In the words of President 
Kennedy nearly two years ago, let us never fear to negotiate, but let us 
never negotiate from fear 
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BIRTH CONTROL IN THE UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 
SAVILLE JACKSON 


N November 1961, John D Rockefeller III, Chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and of the Population Council, told the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Orgamzation that the alarming problem of 

population growth ıs second only to the control of the hydrogen bomb 
as a major problem of today He called on every government of the 
world to study the implications of population growth in their own country 
and to see whether population stabilization js required 

US State Department officials have hinted that they might consider 
on their merits certain types of requests for assistance from other govern- 
ments in this research, perhaps in connection with their programming of 
foreign assistance 

In the meantime, however, the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation and the various family planning associations are struggling on 
their own with insufficient funds and facing heavy opposition from the 
Roman Catholics on rehgious grounds The Vatican, although agreeing 
with the danger of the tremendous rate of population growth in the under- 
developed countries, which mevitably leads to disease, famine and unem- 
ployment, still recommends only “celibacy, abstinence, continence and 
the rhythm method” as a means of controlling births In the countries 
where the problem 1s greatest, 50 per cent of the population to which this 
dictum applies would scarcely understand what these words mean, and 
would certainly not have the self-control or the knowledge to apply them 

The thirty-first member of the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, and the latest but one to join rt, 1s the Family Planning 
Association of Trinidad and Tobago, one of our own West Indian Colonies, 
which achieved independence within the Commonwealth on August 31 
On a recent visit to Trinidad, whose population (a mixture of Negro, 
Indian, white and Chinese) has increased by over 50 per cent in the last 
fourteen years, I have been investigating what the Family Planning 
Association is doing to help the 300,000 women of child-bearing age The 
answer is, of course, that the excellent work they are doing provides only 
a small ray of light in the darkness of ignorance, poverty and religious 
hostility; only a tiny percentage of these women 1s enlightened enough to 
seek aid The four climcs m Trinidad (there are none yet in Tobago) 
are staffed by a few doctors and by devoted women who give willingly 
and freely of ther help The stories that these helpers told me are 
horrifying: 

There ıs nothing unusual at all ın families of 14-18 children in Trinidad 
About one in every five women who attend the clinic has had between eleven 
and eighteen pregnancies, and one in every ten has had up to six children 
before she ts 22 One woman who came to the clinic for help had fifteen 
children, of which five were idiots, five were sub-normal and five “she 
thougkt to be all mght” The sixteenth was well on 1ts way. Some of 
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these women, many of whom are unmarried, have never had a menstrual 
period, having conceived as soon as they reached puberty, and then pro- 
duced a child per year thereafter. 

The marriage rate has gone up considerably since the introduction of 
PAYE, now that a man finds he can claim for a wife and children on his 
income tax returns, but it 1s still unusual for him to marry until his girl- 
friend has proved herself by producing at least one child. 

But the rate of ilegitrmacy in Trinidad 1s stili enormously high In 
1957, for instance, out of 28,848 births, 13,400 babies were illegitimate 
70 per cent of the first-porns were illegitimate and were born to mothers 
under 19 The abortion rate is phenomenally Ingh, and the hospitals 
deal with a constant stream of badly-infected women who have nearly, 
killed themselves by trying to terminate their pregnancies with such—to 
us—incredibly medieval instruments as knitting-needles and quinine 
concoctions 

Often an unmarried mother, :f she is still m her teens, will be turned 
out of the home by her own mother, probably through lack of space 
because the mother herself 1s still child-bearing (in Trinidad, rt 1s not 
unheard-of to be a grandmother at 30!) The unfortunate girl either goes 
on the streets or, 1f she can get the man to marry her or at least take her 
in, she immediately starzs another child and becomes ill through malnu- 
trition and through working too soon, trying to provide for the babies’ 
keep The clinic helpers told me that many of the mothers are too under- 
nourished to feed a baby themselves, and can buy only one tin of con- 
densed milk per week for its feed, which 1s eked out with water, rice and 
“‘bush-tea”, a concoction of leaves As the family increases, the elder 
children are often kept home from school from the age of eight to help 
look after the younger children, and later on a bright boy frequently has 
to give up a possible chance of getting a scholarship to a better school 
because his wages as a vard-boy or errand-boy are needed urgently 

The clinics help those mothers that they can reach with ante-natal and 
post-natal care, as well as with their main object, that of teaching birth- 
control methods, and in a few very needy cases they even help to arrange 
adoption 

But ther greatest problem les in reaching the mothers to whom they 
can give so much help The obvious way would be to advertise them- 
selves, but the Government, which fears the loss of the huge Roman 
Catholic vote (one-third of the population ıs Roman Catholic) will not 
allow the local health and welfare organizations to recommend the clinics 
and there are stories of Roman Catholic doctors who will refuse to treat 
a woman with a bad gynecological condition who has been recommended 
to them by the Family Planning Association 

The second obstacle is the cost of the medical apphances they supply 
They are in crying need of funds, and whereas most registered charitable 
orgamizations in Trinidad are allowed to import their goods without 
customs duty, I am told that the Government rejected the FPA request 
for a remission of customs duty on the mportation of contraceptive 
appliances So the FPA, although they can buy the applances at cost, 
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stil have to make approximately 4 per cent profit ın re-selling them m 
order to pay for the rent of the clinics and the cost of soap and disinfec- 
tants It seems rather unfair that our own Welfare State allows a doctor, 
where he deems fit, to prescribe oral contraceptive tablets for a woman 
whose husband is earning probably five times as much as a Trinidad 
husband at a cost, on the National Health Service, of 2s for a month’s 
supply; whereas a half-starved Indian or Negro woman in Trinidad, who 
may have to support a family of sixteen or more, should have to pay 
over 18s for the same month’s supply The various appliances which 
the clinics have available are far less expensive, but may not fit a woman 
properly after four or five pregnancies Jf only the FPA had enough 
funds, they would supply both the tablets and the appliances completely 
free. 

It 1s not surprising that these good people, who could do so very much 
if they were able to advertise thear work, are able only to drop a tiny 
pebble of knowledge into a great well of ignorance The Americans might 
well start ther campaign in Trmidad, for the Government 1s either not 
awake to the perils of over-population in their island, or is ignoring it 
because of the Roman Catholic vote 

For centuries, such diseases as tuberculosis, leprosy, typhoid, syphilis 
and its sequelae have helped to keep the population of the West Indies 
down (at one tme a woman had to bear at least eight children to be sure 
of bringing four to maturity), but now those very welfare organizations 
which have done so much to mprove the health of under-developed 
countries have also inadvertently contributed to their over-population 

Unless a realistic attitude ıs taken al! over the world to this very serious 
problem, the daily struggle for food and space among under-nourished 
populations cannot fail to become more bitter Mr Rockefeller’s bracket- 
ing of this particular danger with that of the H-bomb is obviously not so 
far-fetched as ıt may sound 


DECIMAL COINAGE (Gee Page 36) 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 


The most useful sources of information about the decimal coinage campaign are the 
volumes of Parliamentary Papers, especially the Report of the Commons Select Committee 
of 1853, (PP 1852-3, vol XXID, and the two Reports of the Royal Commussion of 1855, 
(PP 1857, Session 2, vol XIX and pp 1859, Session 2, vol XI) For the debates ın Parlia- 
ment on decimal coinage, see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates Third Series vol 92 (1847), 
(Bowring’s motion), and vol 138 (1855), (Brown’s motion) There is a sympathetic account 
of the agitation ın Sophia De Morgan’s Memoir of Augustus De Morgan, (London, 1882), 
and also much useful information in Sir John Bowring’s Decimal System in Numbers, 
Coins and Accounts (London, 1854) De Morgan’s copy of this work, now 1n the possession 
of London University Library, contains a number of original letters from Bowring on the 
decimal coinage question There is a copy of Dr Gray’s anonymous pamphlet, Decimal 
Comage What it 1s and What it ought not to be, in the British Museum Library 
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POLAND IN PROFILE 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR J. MAY 


HANKS to arrangements made by Americans of Polish descent and 

to connections with Polish intellectual circles, a reasonably good 

opportunity was afforded me to understand the temper of con- 
temporary Poland and some of the forces at work in tt. 

Probably few Westerners appreciate the magmtude of the war-time 
destruction in major Polish cities By the end of the struggle, Warsaw, 
a community once home for 1,300,000 people, had been reduced to a 
wasteland of ruins and rubble, as though a gigantic plough had been 
ruthlessly driven across it In reclaimed Gdansk (Danzig), about 28,000 
buildings had either been destroyed or seriously damaged; proportionate’ 
to their size, Gdyma, the miracle Polish window on the Baltic, and Wroclaw 
(Breslau) had suffered equally as much Happily, rival armies passed 
around Cracow, leaving that historic cultural centre virtually untouched. 

So far has the work of reconstruction been carried forward that a visitor 
might be forgiven for forgetting that great Polish cities were smashed 
with shot and shell less than a generationago The ancient and picturesque 
Stare Miasto (Old City) of Warsaw, the classic patrician structures on 
Diugi Targ (Long Square) in Gdansk, and other famous monuments of 
the Polish past have been restored to their former glory at enormous cost 
Architects, artists and scholars merged their talents :n faithfully rebuilding 
them to the minutest detal 

After the war, public authorities debated constructing an entirely new 
capital instead of Warsaw, but water supply channels, sewers and electric 
power lines had survived with little disruption and the decision was taken 
to resurrect the former city At first, buildings were thrown together in a 
hurry to furmish shelter for returning families and generally they possess the 
repellent flavour of military barracks Recently graceful blocks of flats 
have been erected with shops on the ground floor; splashes of colour, 
balconies and boxes of flowers lend gaiety to these newer quarters Sub- 
urban Praga boasts a set of tall flats which 1s pointed to with pride as 
“Warsaw’s Manhattan”; nearby is a huge stadium, accommodating 100,000 
spectators 

Over the Vistula River, impressive new bridges have been constructed 
and along the river banks handsome motor roads have been laid out On 
Ujazdow Avenue, the fashionable promenade, a splendid American 
Embassy with a striking glass facade is msing The immense, crudely 
Stalinist pile of the Communist (or Workers’) Party headquarters is a 
conspicuous feature of Nowy Swiat (New World) Street 

Dominating the whole capital 1s the monumental Palace of Culture and 
Science, the gift of the Soviet Union to Warsaw and a hateful reminder 
of the overlordship of the Kremlin No monument to Stalin, it is said, 
was ever erected in any Polish community Covering ten acres and rising 
to 750 feet the Palace resembles from a distance a colossal wedding cake 
Natives poke fun at its architectural harshness, though hastening to say that 
the 3,000 rooms and halls provide facilities for theatre and cmema, TV 
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Studios, exhibition areas, and meeting places for the many-branched 
Academy of Science Very broad boulevards, very wide pavements, young 
trees, and green spaces distinguish Warsaw reborn The Poles love flowers, 
which are grown in window boxes of flats or in reserved areas of smali 
vegetable gardens Bunches of flowers purchased on the street are popular 
as gifts to friends or as votive offerings on church altars Parks teem 
with roses and iris, rhododendrons and lilacs, begonias and cosmos, bridal 
wreath, honeysuckle, peonies and poppies Warsaw ıs again a bustling, 
animated, exciting metropolis, and, by the late 1960s, if blueprints are 
fully 1smplemented, the visual scars of the war will be healed 

For all the new construction, the cities of Poland are gravely over- 
crowded. “Housing 1s not at all good,” a Warsaw man remarked, “yet 
it ıs better than a couple of years ago” Foreign residents familiar with 
the Soviet Union report that the housing congestion there 1s tighter than 
in Poland Until a short time ago, membership in the Communist Party 
gave a family a decided advantage in obtaming a flat in a new block, 
but that appears to be less true now In sections of Warsaw, water pressure 
is low, electricity 1s limited in supply, and no gas at all is available Strict 
regulations practically prohibit :mmigration from the countryside to the 
capital Flats may be purchased on a monthly payment plan extending 
over twenty years 

Public transportation could do with a good deal of improvement 
Compared with passengers in Polish trams and buses, sardines in a tin 
loll in comfort When railway trams pull into a station, mobs flood pell- 
mell into the cars; normally good manners are momentarily cast aside 
To arrange a journey by railway is a time-consuming ordeal, requiring a 
maximum of patience, and one wonders how hard-pressed ticket-sellers 
and harassed custodians of information booths preserve their sanity Poles 
manage to travel mside the Soviet bloc of countries without much bother, 
but to obtain a passport and foreign currency for a trip to a free country 
is next to umposstble for the ordinary man 

Motor cars and ridiculously cheap taxicabs are conspicuously rare 
Many cars are patterned upon Russian models, which, ın turn, imitate 
American styles shipped over under war-time Lend-Lease arrangements, 
men of distinction travel about ın automobiles rmported from Western 
Europe Aeroplane service is satisfactory, though the traveller must be 
on the alert to board the proper plane for his destination in Warsaw, the 
airport through which transport in every direction is funnelled, and the 
spine tingles when the plane descends upon the short, narrow strip for 
Wroclaw, laid out amidst growing crops 

So steep ıs the cost of living that many a Pole is obliged to work at two 
jobs, and at that income 1s sufficient only for a subsistence level of exis- 
tence A shoddy suit of clothes, for instance, costs a full month’s pay 
for an average industrial wage-earner Wages run low because earnings 
of industry, in the approved Soviet manner, are siphoned into the public 
treasury to be used for general purposes and the reconstruction af war- 
damaged areas Women are being drawn increasingly into factories and 
the profassions where, the sociologist Dr Jeszy Piotrowski estimates, they 
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form a third of the working force Two-fifths of the graduates of voca- 
tional schools and almost half of the students finishing university courses 
are women Almost no women work as household domestics, the principal 
type of feminine employment in towns and cities before the Second World 
War 

Food shops are well-stocked, in the main, though at times queues form 
to make purchases, and only small packets are bought at meat counters 
Dairy products are in short supply owing to the faslure of farmers to fulfil 
expectations and to abnormal weather conditions Seldom do you see 
anyone with superfluous flesh due to overeating, excessive consumption 
of alcohol, as in other East European countries, constitutes a standing 
national malady, combatted by State and Church A few shopkeepers and 
independent craftsmen are permitted a measure of private enterprise 
“When my wife wants choice vegetables or fruit or umported goods,” a 
Varsavian told me, “she goes to a private dealer and pays fancy prices 
for them” Another said “Fm making more money in my little sports 
goods shop than I used to earn as dnector of a fish company ” Hucksters 
peddle strawberries, cherries, oranges and grapefruit of poor quahty along 
the street, asking and getting very good prices for them Individual 
tradesmen and handicraft workers are hedged round with all manner of 
restrictions, subjected to special fees and taxation, and they appear to 
be a dwindling element in the Polish economy 

Since the restoration of Wladyslaw Gomulka to top place in the Com- 
munist hierarchy in 1956, Poles have benefitted from broader freedom 
than citizens in the other Moscow-oriented nations They are too numerous, 
too individualistic, too spirited to be pushed around cavalierly by the 
Kremlin And tt 1s open to doubt whether the Communist creed has 
struck anything more than shallow roots in Polish soil Well-educated 
men and women form the aristocracy of the country’s “classless” society 
and they talk with a degree of mdependence that must be heard to be 
appreciated “Of course, we study Marx, Engels and Lenin—no longer 
Stalin.” a university student remarked to me, “but we don’t believe them ” 
“Outside lecture halls,” a second commented, “we make fun of Communist 
teaching ” 

Education is being pursued with an intensity and a fullness unexampled 
in Polish history Schooling 1s free and compulsory to the age of 14 
Gomulka has promised that 1,000 new school-houses will be built by 
1965, when Poland will celebrate the millennium of its existence Institu- 
tions of university standing are twice as numerous as before the Second 
World War 

To enable young men and women of ability to carry on studies for 
advanced degrees, the Government grants subsidies, which, on an average, 
are about half the wages of a typical industrial workman With state 
assistance engineering and other technical students spend the summer 
months in another Communist country or in England learning their 
“know-how” and techniques of research 

While Russian is the second language at all educational levels, study 
of English, especially English, French and German, is growing Im glowing 
terms a youth told me of the training in Engirsh he had received at the 
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English Methodist language college in Warsaw Whether ın highly m- 
dustrialized Katowice or in cultured Cracow, book shops are plentiful 
and British and American literary works are popular. In a large Warsaw 
shop, exhibits of Russan and American books occupy separate windows; 
strollers gazed wistfully at the American pubhcations, but walked by the 
Russian display wrth hardly a passing glance Jazz tunes of Western 
origin appeal strongly to Polish youth Newspapers and periodicals from 
London and New York are on sale along with the leading journals of 
Communist countries Even provincial cities pride themselves on their 
orchestras and on well-attended theatres, m which original and witty pro- 
ductions as well as Western classics are presented Money is scarce, but 
the values of the mind and spirit are cherished 

Towering over Gdansk are the massive spires of the Church of the Holy 
Virgin, one of the largest churches of Christendom, capable of holding 
25,000 worshippers On Corpus Christi Day, the church was almost full, 
men predominating, while a vast multitude waited outside 

After the last mass of the morning had been sung, a religrous procession 
left the church and wended tts way through down-town streets Sturdy 
laymen carried green, white and red banners on which Christian inscriptions 
were stencilled and others bore a canopy beneath which an elderly priest 
walked, mitre in hand A band played mournfully and little girls in 
long, white dresses with white wreaths in their hair scattered flower petals 
as they walked along Older girls in white or in colourful folk costumes 
followed, each holding a yellow, green or pink mbbon attached to a pillow, 
carried by a taller girl, on which lay a religious picture Boys tinkled 
bells merrily 

From house windows along the route of the procession hung rugs to 
which sacred pictures were pinned At flower-bedecked altars on street 
corners devotions were conducted and then the procession passed to the 
next stopping point. A surging mass of humamty flowed along, singing 
“We want our God Mary ıs the Queen of Poland” 

As this sample illustrates, the intensrty of Polish allegiance to the Roman 
Catholic heritage ıs firm and deep, and churchgoing is popular; masses 
and evening vespers are invartiably crowded. In the rough and troubled 
times through which the Church is passing in its dealings with the Com- 
munist State, devout Poles are prone to recall an utterance of eloquent 
and courageous Stephan Cardinal Wysynski, presently Prince Primate of 
Poland’ “The spimt of man is an eternal rebel—rebelling against all 
slavery and falsehood ” 

The Poles themselves are an unending delight for the foreign traveller. 
Hospitality and friendliness blend with courtesy and a charm of manner 
that is unforgettable There 1s pride in ther bearing and self-confidence 
shines in their eyes, they stride along briskly and they dance with great 
gusto They are excellent conversationalists and take delight in talking, 
freely and with candour, about America, their own country, its problems 
and its prospects, and their yearning for greater freedom from Russia. 
The Poles are less subjected to governmental restraint than the mhabitants 
of any other East European land and they show ıt 
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FORUM FEATURE— 
SIR KNIGHT OF THE LIBRARY BOOKS 
REGINALD A SMITH 


who is an Education Coriespondent of The Guardian and was successively 

Editor of the Westmorland Gazette, Manchester Guardian Weekly and the 

British Weekly Hts books include Towards a Living Encyclopedia, A 
Liberal Window on the World, and King of Little Everywhere 


IR ALAN HERBERT 1s a umque figure of our times, and one with 
irresistible appeal to the imagination As novelist and Member of 
Parhament, he loped into our history a lone kmght mding unresting 

until his cause is victorious—a modern English hterary and political Don 
Quixote whose giants are not all windmills With a witty novel, he 
demolished opposition to his now generally accepted though still contro- 
versial divorce-law reform, so that Holy Deadlock bestrides a fallen foe 
as surely as Nicholas Nickleby proclaims the overthrow of the Yorkshire 
schools, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin the end of American negro slavery But 
when he looked for a new world to conquer, Sir Alan made an unimpressive 
choice 

Agree or not with his reforms of the divorce-law, he was dealing with 
a great human issue It us hard to feel the same about his plea that we 
stand cap in hand at the door of the free library and split half the takings 
between the authors and publishers of the books people have borrowed 

The new languishing lady ıs named “The Rate for the Reading”, and 
the gallant knight rides abroad in her service as tirelessly as he rode on 
better errands But he has developed an oddly ingratiating tone and 
wheediling approach He sidles up and affects to assume with a certain 
“old boy” type of businessman, or advocates of a disreputable politics, or 
of dejected but indomitable sectarianisms, that as sensible fellows of course 
we agree with hım If he finds we don’t, he breaks into what H G Wells 
once called a “high-pitched expostulatory voice” 

No, this laboured Hobart Papert which Sir Alan shares with Mr Ralph 
Harris of the Institute of Economic Affairs ıs not a worthy successor to 
Holy Deadlock 

One even feels uneasy about the partnership Botn writers sing the Jady’s 
charms and virtues but separate songs do not seem to add up to praise of 
the same lady 

We may distinguish them this way— 

Mr Harris reveres the Jady’s family Indeed, he has wooed some of 
her sisters before her He is rather like the young man who was courting 
one of a group of identical triplets, and when asked how the knew which 
was which replied that he didn’t much mind, they were all so delightful 
He is the contmuity-man who links this paper with a whole series of dis- 
cussions of “issues in political economy”, and the strong family likeness is 
* Libraries Free-for-all? Some Issues ın Political Economy Ralph Harris 


The Rate for the Reading An appeal to Parliament from authors and pubhshers 
A. P Herbert Institute of Economic Affairs Hobart Paper 19 6s® 
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a keen eye and nostrils aquiver for anything that hampers the market 
economy. What he objects to in the free-lubrary system ıs its being free. 
He sees it as one of the holes in the colander that contains the national 
revenues 

And Sir Alan? It ıs impossible to escape the conclusion that what 
attracts ham ıs not the face but the fortune, though, of course, with a face 
like that, the fortune is apt to follow 

It us not clear whether this was the germ of the idea or only a stage 
in its development, but Sir Alan discovered at his local library at Hammer- 
smith that two of his most popular books, The Water Gypsies and Holy 
Deadlock itself, had between them accounted for 3,600 issues in twenty 
years, and that his royalties on the copies involved had been about £3 
Sir Alan has the idea that his receipts should be reckoned not on the number 
of copies used in this multiple transaction but on the 3,600 borrowings 

The formal proposal, as put forward by the Authors’ Society and the 
Publishers’ Association, is that public hbraries should be empowered to 
charge each borrower 7s 6d a year and should allot half the proceeds to 
publishers and authors ın proportion to the times ther books have been 
issued—ascertained ether by detailed records or by a sampling process 
as in Scandinavian countries where such a system «s already in operation. 
This, ıt as estimated, would give the producers as much again from the 
libraries as ‘they now receive in profits or royalties on the copies of their 
books the libraries buy The other half of the 7s 6d would go into the 
itbraries’ own revenues 

Sır Alan scorns the Library Association’s reply—ain the statement which 
it circulated to MPs when the unsuccessful Libraries (Public Lending Right) 
Bill was coming before the House 1f the public must compensate the 
producer when they hire books, why not also when they hire cars, 
agricultural machinery and washing machines? “Washing machines” seem 
to have got under Sur Alan’s skin He returns to the words more than 
once That “illustrious bookmen” should compare books with ‘these! 
Actually the librarians’ point 1s well made, and the analogy on which st 
relies 1s far sounder than that of Performing Rights on which Sir Alan 
models his proposed charge for a “public lending nght” 

The perversity of his insistence on this false analogy 1s all the greater 
in that at one place he uses a word that points the real distinction between 
performance and borrowing Adopting from the librarrans the words “a 
payment relating to the number of people using 1t”, he says “If they are 
amended to ‘the number of times 1t 1s exploited’, we have one of the ancient 
foundations of copyright law” But is he entitled to the amendment? 
Lending ıs use, certainly; or makes a new use possible; but is ıt “exploiting” 
in the sense ın which a performance ıs exploiting? 

“Exploit” 1s an imprecise word, but at least it means making a profit 
out of The true essence of copyright 1s better discerned if we take the 
word at its face value. Copyright 1s precisely what the word says it is— 
the right to copy Each performance of a play or a piece of music 1s a 
copying in another medium as each new “‘copy” (mark the word) of a 
printed bSok is copying 1n approximately the same medium. It ıs for 
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this recopying the performers pay, and are willing to pay because they 
hope to make a profit out of the mght they are buying On Sir Alan’s new 
principle they would pay not a fixed fee but one varying with the number 
of people to whom they communicated it 

There ıs a sense in which every reading of a book or hearing of a play 
or symphony is a copy, but clear distinction must be made between ultimate 
consumer, without whom nothing 1s accomplished, and producer (even if a 
reproducer) Perhaps Sir Alan would like us to pay him a new fee 1f we 
do him the honour of rereading the copies of one of his books we have 
privately bought. It would at least be a step in the direction of that 
absurdity if we conceded the authors’ and publishers’ claim to be paid for 
the nght of lending or borrowing a copy for which they have already 
been paid. 

It 1s the effrontery of this fabrication of a new equity which rouses deep 
antagonism in those who are concerned about the real values at stake 
The librarians have been consistent opponents although the improvement 
of their own emoluments and of the scope of their service has been dangled 
before them as a benefit The question of whether the public library service 
must for ever remain free involves much less clearcut principles 

Mr Ralph Harris regards the free loan of books, along with a number 
of other “social services”, as a form of poor relief, justifiable only so long 
as the benefits are necessaries and the recipients too poor to get them in 
any other way. There ıs something to be said for this It 1s a truism 
that a marked upgrading of individual incomes (especially if it goes with 
substantial equalisation) must make many social services obsolete The 
ultimate battleground between socialism and any mode of free economy 
is whether private incomes shall be paid ‘in cash (with freedom to choose 
how to spend) or ın kind, take it or leave it It 1s noticeable that while 
the official proposals of the Authors’ Society and Publishers’ Association 
would exempt old-age pensioners from the fees, Mr Harris would rather 
they paid like anyone else and received higher pensions or more public 
assistance if they needed ıt, whether to borrow books or for other purposes 

Highly individual tastes are a mark of mature humanity, and it 1s in 
meeting these that private enterprise and freedom to spend have their 
place But a rational division of territory does emerge here There are 
services that deal with such fundamental necessities, involving so little 
scope for choice in quantity or variety, that free provision for all comers 
irrespective of the extent of their use is the most economical basis It 
may be that the true function of the public library still comes into that 
area, even in the affluent society, along with roads and water. 

If there is any case at all for charges at public libraries, ıt is when in 
the books borrowed the lightest kind of entertainment has expanded utterly 
out of proportion to education Both Mr. Harris and Sir Alan Herbert 
argue reasonably enough that there 1s no sense in free provision of more 
and more low-quality fiction and pop records, though here Sir Alan speaks 
with two voices He is against providing entertainment free, in books or 
other forms, but he gets on his high horse about objections to paying the 
authors of “trashy fiction” more for it—n borrowing-fees . 
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Although not many more than a third of the public libraries in the 
United Kingdom spend on books up to the two shillings per head of their 
population which the recent Roberts Committee on the library service 
regarded as a minimum, a high proportion of present spending 1s on 
popular fiction It 1s tempting to say that public money should be spent 
only on books of some current necessity or enduring value, and most of 
the lending of others be left to private interests But that might drive 
away too many of the readers and deprive the public libraries of alll 
opportunity of leading them to books that offer deeper satisfactions One 
of the most anteresting parts of this pamphlet 1s a report on reading-habits 
of the borrowers in Penge, showing some progress in this direction 
* It was not unknown years ago for public libraries to maintain subscrip- 
tion libraries as a sideline, supplementing the general service with earlier 
and more lavish supphes of current fiction, to be passed down to the free 
libraries in due course It might be good policy to spend the public library 
book funds entirely on books of quality and supply other books ın heavy 
demand ın return for fairly substantial fees to be spent entirely on providing 
extra copies—with no nonsense about passing money on to the producers. 

Inadequacy of book supply us one of three deficiencies of the library 
service with which Sır Alan Herbert makes play The others are in- 
adequate pay, status and number of staff, and inadequate return to 
publishers and authors Leaving the third aside as no concern of the 
hbraries, 1t 1s not yet necessary to despair of what he calls the “tug-of-war 
between reform and the rates” for coping with the other two, especially 
if we had the relaxation suggested 

But should nothing be done for authors and pubhshers? 

Figures of authors’ earnings provided by a leading hterary agent and 
in a confidential inquiry by the Authors’ Society among 607 members 
agreed that something like 60 per cent earn less than £500 a year by 
their books According to the agent’s figures, only 20 per cent were 
above £2,000, while the Society’s survey showed only 12 per cent above 
£1,500 

One would like to know more about those top figures. And the other 
observation necessary is that authorship 1s and ought to be largely a spare- 
time occupation Only a small number of writers, those who have a special 
contribution to make, can expect to live by writing books 

That does not mean that the present hheartbreaks should be unabated 
The real need is a radical approach to the problem of security for the 
publishers and encouragement to the authors of the more valuable books 
at the expense of the others. This calls for co-operative measures to 
transform the royalty system, and take the payment of authors far away 
from Sir Alan’s envious looks over the public library wall. 

For approved books, both publishers and authors should be guaranteed 
a return bearing some relation to the work they have put into them— 
“earnings” far above this being returned to the pool To the question 
“approved by whom?”, the answer is not so difficult nor its implications 
for freedom so terrifying as it ıs fashionable to assume 
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DR. BARNARDO, FATHER OF THE FATHERLESS* 
G P GOOCH 


R BARNARDO ranks with Lord Shaftesbury among the greatest 
philanthropists of the Victorian era, and the seed which he planted 
has produced a bountiful harvest His life and work were described 

soon after hrs death by his widow and a friend, and again many years later 
by Mr Norman Wymer He has now published a smaller volume filled 
with fresh material derived from members of the Barnardo family Mr. 
Wymer’s epic of the father of the fatherless ıs not merely a contribution 
to our social history but a trumpet call to young men and women to serve 
members of the community who have had less opportunities and less luck 
than themselves 

The Welfare State has changed the face of England, but there 1s stil 
plenty to be done When Dr Barnardo left his school in Dublin at the 
age of sixteen, his father desired him to devote himself to the family 
business in that city A year later he had a religious experience like that 
of Saul of Tarsus, which shaped the rest of his lfe An overpowering 
conviction possessed him that he must dedicate himself to the rescue of 
souls and bodies, and he promptly began preaching in the streets and 
visiting the slums of Dublin, in the hours he could spare from his father’s 
office His interest in the millions of China was aroused by an enthusiastic 
missionary, and Barnardo resolved to follow his example To be of 
greater use in the mission field the decided to become a doctor, and for 
that purpose migrated to London, where he studied medicine and surgery 
at the London Hospital He discovered that the misery of the capital 
exceeded that of Dublin and gradually realized that his duty to the slum 
dwellers of Stepney was greater than to China All his decisions, large 
and small, were reached after prayer, for he shared the evangelical] faith 
that God knew what was best for him and would give some sign 

The chapters on the conditions in the London slums a hundred years 
ago, when the young doctor made acquaintance with them, make us wonder 
how they were tolerated Lord Shaftesbury knew a good deal about waifs 
and strays in day trme, but ıt was Barnardo who discovered and revealed 
the even grimmer horrors of darkness One winter night in 1867, when 
he was ‘twenty-two, he found eleven lads huddled upon the roof of a shop, 
barefoot and almost naked and half starved Such was the starting point 
of his lifelong crusade for the rescue of bodies and souls It proved a 
hard struggle to arouse enough sympathy to finance his efforts and to find 
and train workers for the practical tasks of looking after the young The 
boys were trained to earn their living“and thousands of them emigrated 
to Canada and Australa Then he turned his attention to the gurls, many 
of whom were hving with, and exploited by, drunken parents Later still 
he started a home for babies in the country Careful note was kept of 
every case, and the vast majority at home and abroad turned opt well. 


* Dr Barnardo Norman Wymer. Longmans. 10s 6d 
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Visits to Canada ın later years renewed many contacts, and it was one 
of the greatest joys of his life to find some of them active in the professions 
and living in comfortable circumstances 

Homelessness, rags and semi-starvation were scarcely worse than the 
common lodging-houses where both sexes existed ın conditions of filth, 
crime and promiscuity In order to see for himself what went on in these 
dens he decided to test them personally Within an hour of dropping off 
to sleep he awoke to find himself 1tching violently and covered with vermin 
He did his utmost to hire or build clean lodging houses, and rescued many 
youngsters from degradation by boarding them out with kindly and reliable 
families Drink was the greatest enemy he had to combat, for the public 

ouses were often not merely a perpetual temptation to alcoholic andulgence 
but brothels as well One of his most resounding achievements was the 
purchase of a large gin-palace and its transformation into a coffee house, 
where cheap food could also be obtained Though Barnardo was much 
too busy for private practice, he often used his skill ın urgent cases and 
made arrangements for medical inspection and advice in his various 
institutions Within ten years of his migration to London he had become 
known to Lord Shaftesbury and other social reformers, who secured him 
new subscribers In his refusal to turn away any destitute child he was 
almost always in debt 

A Baptist Minister published a violent attack on his institutions and 
charged him with misappropriation of funds as he published no balance 
sheets The charges were examined and rebutted by an independent body 
His systematic overspending, however, alarmed some of his most loyal 
supporters who, with his consent, appointed trustees to keep the deficit 
within bounds He found an ideal fellow-worker ın his wife, but the 
loss of three of his children was a cruel blow Nothing, however, was 
allowed to distract him for an hcur from his work, which involved not 
merely minute supervision of all his institutions, but a vast correspondence 
and an increasing stream of uninvited visitors No one was refused, 
for many brought welcome gifts or became active co-workers A further 
burden was incurred when he started a magazine to record his work and 
earned much-needed money by journalism By middle age he was not 
merely a national but an international figure, ranking with Lord 
Shaftesbury and General Booth Completely fearless physically, he was 
often attacked in the streets on his visits to lodging houses, but his nerve 
never faltered Convinced that he was doing God’s work and that God 
would take care of him, he was ready to face any danger 

After systematic overworking for thirty years Barnardo was a tired man 
He had ten years more to live, but 1t was an uphill fight Recurring spells 
of angina pectoris drove him reluctantly to Nauheim five times and he 
moved to Surbiton to purer air, travelling daily to London and usually 
returning home late. After celebrating his sixtieth birthday his powers 
of mind and body rapidly decreased and he was sometimes unable even 
to dictate letters from his bed That he could no longer witness the 
departure of a new group of his boys for a new life overseas and give them 
his final blessing was one of his most poignant regrets He found his 
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chief comforts ın the love of his wife and children, and in the news which 
continually reached him of the opening of new homes for boys and girls 
all over the country One of the latest of his islands of the blessed was a 
home for incurables A further late development was the removal of many 
homes from town to the country Fits of depression occasionally assailed 
him as the end of his creative activities approached, but deep within bis 
heart he knew that he had built on solid foundations and that his work 
would endure 

If he could return today he would be informed that his fame ıs undimmed 
and that the number of his beneficiaries at home and abroad continues to 
grow Today we have old age pensions, insurance against illness, accidents 
and unemployment, school meals and medical attention for children’ 
That Communism has never become popular in England almost alone of 
the great countries n Europe is largely due to the increase of social 
security during the century following Dr Barnardo’s arrival ın London. 
Exegit monumentum aere perennius 


To Richard Church, Esq , Somewhere n Kent 


READING IN BED 


Stranger, I know you well who show yourself 
Intimately on this page, more dear than friend, 
With witchery of words lulling my brain 

That churns all night and cannot find repose 
Your lucid thoughts, sprung from a soul that sings 
Rare as a nightingale who bleeds apart 

In moonlit fragrance of deep-silent hours, 
Nourish my mind with prodigal concerns 
Stirred by the promptings of your idiom 
Secretly, I breathe “Sesame” and burst 

Into your cave of manifold delights, 

You are its connoisseur, I yours, who share 
The gathered treasures of your diligence. 

So gradually, your patient, parent pen 

Spells me to feasted slumber and content 

Of dreams and fancies other than my cares 
Stranger you are and I intrude unbidden, 
Gossamer both, but momentarily hailed, 

For 1n your magic den you are observed, 
Remote from me, but closer than my child. 


MARY GOODEY 
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CINEMA— 
ATOMIC OPERAS 


MARTIN S DWORKIN 


HERE ıs a moment when prophecies of doom no longer terrify, when 
the hornpilant repetitions themselves give reassurance, in the way 
of delicious bedtime tales, or, when the umagined disasters are 

savoured as creations of imagination, and are judged primarily as works 
of art The former attitude may well trouble the moralist or statesman 
at any time of peril. But it ıs the latter that is more dangerous, as cynics 
and theologians have always recognized, ın marking the seductive salvation 
‘of art The dramatization of atomic holocaust, for example, ıs by now 
an established genre, especially on screen, and has 1ts devoted connoisseurs 
as well as its day-to-day consumers As signs of worldly concern over any 
imminent disaster to the world, however, these atomic operas generally 
indicate more fascination than aversion For all their precise forebodings, 
and despite occasional serious intention, the films are likely to have as much 
value off-screen ın affecting the omnipresent event as have detective stories 
in deterring actual murder 
These sad doubts might be relented, if only for once, if ıt were only 
possible for so superior an example as The Day the Earth Caught Fire to 
be seen without pleasure—if not altogether in fear and trembling; or, for 
so credible a foreboding as the more modest Panic In Year Zero to be 
taken more as warning, and less as morbid wishing And the matter may 
be less one of the artistic values of these films, than of the commitment 
of audiences When dooms become a genre of any art, prophecy is put up 
for sale The people purchasing this or that apocalypse know what they 
are buying, the ceaseless drumming of advertising having called them most 
carefully By the tıme they may be telling themselves how shocking are 
the revelations of an impending future they have seen, the relevance of 
the work of imagination, that happens to be a move, to any real present 
has been transformed For all the reality of the shock in the theatres, ts 
administration, following forms of so many familar entertainments, carries 
its own catharses, providing conventional substitutes for thought and action 
The more enjoyable the film the less likely its therapeutic disturbance of 
complacencies, apathies, surferts of senseless comfort and witless peace 
of mind 
The Day the Earth Caught Fire has sincere purposes beyond those of 
traditional science fiction moralities, that conjure up space-age spooks for 
safely Victorian vanquishment Writer Wolf Mankowitz, and his collabo- 
rator Val Guest, who also produced and directed the film, can claim full 
marks for earnest pro-survivalism A goodly number of the nght things 
about saving humanity are said, and in well-aimed shafts of dialogue jagged 
and brittle enough to keep sophisticated sentimentalists from becoming 
self-conscious, and clever enough not to offend the fanaticos of astounding 
stories And ıt may reassure the former as much as the latter to have 
them said, not by conscience~-stricken physicists or other plainly psychotic 
Fausfians, but by knowing newspapermen-—those traditional spokesmen, 
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in didactic fiction, for the sovereign but inarticulate public. In fact, some 
trouble has been taken to insist on realism in depicting these archetypal 
prophets, placing them in the office of a London daily (the Express), com- 
plete with a living, fire-breathing editor (the flamboyant Arthur 
Christiansen, who drove the Express for 25 years) playing himself and 
any editor with more than minimal competence. 

The realism in presenting the newspaper as the daily arbiter of reality is 
intended to emphasize the effect of the fantasy—of what happens to the 
world after ıt has been jarred out of its normal orbit by simultaneous 
thermonuclear test explosions, unwittingly set off by the Russians and the 
Americans Imputung journalistic objectivity also allows for some nice 
neutralism in placing blame Such an outlook ıs surely comforting to 
many ın the film’s immediate audiences in Britain and the Commonwealth— 
although ıt may puzzle some to see the Daily Express playing at being 
neutral about anything In fact, the grimy newsroom detail and gritty 
dialogue contribute to a certain old-fashioned aura about the film, despite 
the topical urgency of what 1s being said and the futuristic imagery of 
what is being shown 

There have been so many bustling newsrooms in the movies, so many 
stop-the-presses exposés and cries of noble journalistic outrage in the name 
of humanity and truth, so many hard-bitten reporters and hard-biting desk 
men There even have been a sufficiency of once-promising writers trying 
to eschew the booze and pick up their careers after disastrous divorces or 
love affairs These are not too unlike the embittered, disillusioned, all- 
but-disinterested fellow in this film, played by Edward Judd, who finds 
himself again in his awakening feelings for a fresh new love, Janet Munro, 
and in his professional observation of the disaster that 1s so much bigger 
than his personal defeat 

This time, the scientist-explainer making everything clear to the others 
in the cast—and to the audience— may not be the famrlar professor or high- 
domed researcher of innumerable space-age fantasies But making him a 
science desk man somehow adds to the period romanticism, amid all the 
newsroom realism Played with discerning warmth by Leo McKern, he 
displays his awesome expertise with more wit than do the movies’ usual 
academic know-it-alls The newspaper milieu, however, puts a roto tinge 
of Sunday-supplement sensationalism upon the fiery explanations of how 
the earth 1s being roasted Whatever nostalgia this may evoke for ante-TV 
times of newspaper prestige and influence must eventually provoke a 
measure of doubt concerning the educational value of this kind of jour- 
nalism—and, by reasonable projection, this kind of cinema The effect 
is to associate the two forms of sensationalism—by reason not of their 
power to shock, but their familiarity, built up of decades of mutual con- 
firmation 

The vivid images of the dying earth and its resigned or frenzied people 
mevitably recall countless newsprint sermons heralding world’s end and 
judgment day, usually tinted to attractive shades of suspicious disparage- 
ment of scientists, for suitable Sunday services along with the comics and 
sports pages The scenes of advancing desiccation, such as a grim post- 
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card view of London Bridge gauntly spanning a parched-out Thames, may 
be compared with the special effects of the finest vintage science fiction— 
implying the recognitions intended in comparison Lanes of empty, silent 
streets, like nightmare vistas after Chirico, repeat a now famulrar pictograph 
of an ascendant language for describing the world following atomic war— 
as articulated, for example, in Stanley Kramer’s On the Beach (1959) and 
Ronald MacDougall’s The World, the Flesh and the Devil (1959) Another 
set of symbols, denoting as many fearsome wishes as reasonable fears, 
presents the ultimate liberation of adolescent behaviour in the aftermath 
of disaster and the certainty of doom The carousing and vandalism of 
the kids of The Day the Earth Caught Fue are at once more forlorn and 
«innocent than the rapine, pillage and murder of the snotty hoods of Panic 

In Year Zero These post-atomic kids and hoods, however, are pitiable 
or terrifying in their familiarity 

For even as the people who may set off the bombs are our contempo- 
raries, so are all the others we choose to fear or admure, for what they might 
be to live with after the worst has been said and done ‘The ominous 
recognitions draw both frank escapists and those yearning to promote the 
atomic operas as anti-atom audio-visual aids And ıt 1s ın considering what 
the films are asking us to do, beyond joining uncommutted crowds in 
theatres, that we may judge any effectiveness in changing, rather than 
reinforcing the attitudes of audiences—to any end of relaxing the fingers 
on the buttons now, or encouraging the survival of some decency later 

While both The Day the Earth Caught Fire and Panic In Year Zero 
are fictions about what has followed atomic disaster, the former 1s plainly 
mtended to say something about prevention specifically, to ory halt to 
the testing of bombs and to all thinking that preparations for total warfare 
can be carried on endlessly without total judgment and penalty And, as 
has been remarked, ıt may be as much the fault of audiences as of the film 
itself that, finally, ıt only entertains, or instructs in such a way as to no 
more than corroborate the vagrant certainties of popular newsprint about 
science-—as, for example, that the order of weather, as well as of all nature, 
surely has been unbalanced by the scientists and all their learned madness 
The intentions of Panic in Year Zero, however, point to other, more per- 
sonal fears, and to present conceptions of future alternatives that may be 
even more corrosive and ternfving 

From a screenplay by Jay Simms and John Morton, and directed by 
Ray Miulland, the film is a straightforward rendering, carefully realistic 
in detail, of a now constant daydream of the struggle of a famuly to stay 
alive after the bombs have fallen Again. the realism asserts not only the 
plausibility, but the essential famuliarity of the fantasy—ain the classic “What 
would you do if ” form that offers incantations of dreadful imaginings 
to turn fear to wishful play From the moment the vacationing family, led 
by Miland himself as the father, notices the terrible iMumination of the 
sky, and the tell-tale cloud over where Los Angeles had been, there unfolds 
a cold prediction of the behaviour of neighbours and strangers in first panic 
and extended chaos This guess is no more fanciful, at the least, than all 
the tecent cocktail talk of guns defending famuly fallout shelters against 
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ferocious refugees, or the manœuvres of secret compamies of amateur com- 
mandos, endlessly vigilant amid uncounted enemies 

It therefore comes as no surprise that Milland immediately comprehends 
the almost total breakdown of order, in which every encounter with others 
is a possible and even probable battle for Lfe Simularly, the reactions of 
his model family follow careful lines of vicarious precedent—even to playing 
an antique space-age joke straight ın retreating to a cave in a remote part of 
a favourite hunting ground In ther perilous anabasis, ıt 1s not unexpected 
that the mother, Jean Hagen, will stand four-square for the preservation of 
culture as well as civilization, passionately presenting the conscientious 
objections to all the suspicions, fortifications, and outright violence that 
Milland maintains—and demonstrates—are necessary for survival After 
all, it is an hallowed preachment of the movies that the decent folk should 
do their dirtiest reluctantly—albert with quick-draw, iron-fisted proficiency 
—while Mom or the girl friend looks on, tentatively horrified 

Thuis point is firmly made by Miulland to his 19-year-old son, played 
without singing by singer Frankie Avalon, when it appears that the youth 
1s beginning to enjoy the thnlls of righteous violence a bit too plainly. 
And, it ıs no more than a reassertion of ancient moral values of the movies 
that sex and violence should be eventually conjoined as father and son 
blast the vicious punks who have taped the family virgin, Mary Mitchel 
The film, ıt should be said, ıs more than fair to the punks in having made 
the girl an exemplar, a sweet-sixteenager who protests bitterly that “This 
whole thing ” of struggling for survival—without cokes, telephones 
and all the sacraments of adolescent American life—“‘ . is a drag It’s 
such a bore!” The moment carries mice didactic irony, although the 
_unqualifiable outrage is made to seem somehow deserved—or, at the least, 
inevitable. 

The retaliation, of course, 1s obligatory in the canon of movie melodrama, 
once again raising the question of the kind of catharsis that 1s appropriate 
in dramatic works having purposes beyond escapist entertainment Such 
purposes, if ıt needs saying, may hardly be denied in considering something 
so explicit as 1s Panic In Year Zeio about how we are likely to behave, 
and even how we ought to behave, in the situation that 1s so un:versally 
feared But in judging both the lesson and the entertainment in this film, 
as in The Day the Earth Caught Fire and others of what is a growing 
genre, 1t does make a difference whether we are being led not only to 
visualise, but to enjoy the worst or the best we are capable of imagining 
about our possible future So much horror or terror is sold so often ın 
the theatres, to so httle effect in exorcising the endless horror and terror 
in the world, and to some dread measure of mirroring a perpetual destiny 
And insofar as they truly reflect the world of out times, in their coeval 
fictions and inevitably familar prophecies, the movies may be showing us 
much more of our future than ıs being made wisible on screen, and than 
we could bear seeing, 1f only we would look 
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HENRY FIELDING: SON OF SOMERSET 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


OLLINSON’S History of Somersetshire (1791) notes that Henry 
Fielding, “that elegant and humorous writer’, was born at Sharpham 
Park, two-and-a-quarter mules south-west of Glastonbury, on 
April 22, 1707. The manor house had been erected by the last great 
building abbot of Glastonbury, Abbot Beere, in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. Originally ıt stood in an estate of 382 acres, supporting 
400 deer and 40 large cattle, and it 1s agreeable to think of the Benedictine 
abbot riding to his rest-house alongside the river pondering his duties to 
God and man His were troublous times, but doubtless he had his con- 
solations. On the wall of his chapel, long since demolished, there used to 
be seen carvings of a harlequin-like figure with crossed legs playing a viol, 
and a ridding rebus of a cross and two beer barrels—a possible play on the 
Abbot’s name 
When Beere died in 1524 he was succeeded by Richard Whiting, the 
last Abbot of Glastonbury, who was murdered by Henry VIM and Thomas 
Cromwell ten years later, being tried for treason on one day and next 
day dragged on a hurdle to the top of Glastonbury Tor and there hanged, 
his head afterwards being spiked over the gate of the Abbey The records 
contain one wonderful phrase descriptive of the martyrdom’ “He who 
swam in ayre when he wold not Whytynge” It 1s not surprising that, 
among the many legends associated with Glastonbury, 'there 1s one regarding 
the well at the foot of Chalice Hull, that it is haunted by the apparition of 
a man without a head The Chalice Well achieved more credible notoriety 
in 1751 when an elderly asthmatic was directed in a dream to drink its 
water on seven successive Sundays, and was cured The water emerged 
from the ferrous rock as red and as thick as blood; and when the news 
of its healing power spread to London, Fielding (then a magistrate) and 
his half-brother John inserted an advertisement in a Register they con- 
trolled, and soon ten thousand health-seekers made the pilgrimage to 
Glastonbury A short-lived pump room was installed 
But our concern 1s not with the Tudor past of Sharpham Park or with 
the legends and facts associated with the well beneath Glastonbury Tor 
When I turned off at Walton, a mile or so from Street on the road to 
Taunton, I had scant hope of finding much left of Fielding’s birthplace 
One approaches it along a farm-track through fields--and for the very 
good reason that the main part of the house 1s occupied by the farmer of 
these lands. The other part was sold a little while back to one of the 
masters of Millfield School and ıs used as a hostel for a dozen of the 
semor boys There I found the Harlequin Chamber, the room in which 
Fielding was born when Sharpham Park House was owned by his maternal 
grandfather It is a pleasant panelled room (though with little of the 
original panelling), and its window overlooks one of the ruined walls of 
A’bbote Beere’s chapel The staircase leading to it is a mixture of styles 
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and a shortened substitute for the great oak staircase which was carved in 
every part, even on the treads, and which was sold some years ago to a 
museum for £1,600 
Fielding’s father, Edmund Fielding, a colonel who had served under 
Marlborough and rose to the rank of a Lieutenant-General, was grandson 
of an Earl of Desmond whose elder brother was Earl of Denbigh Colonel 
Fielding was gallant, feckless and a gambler The novelist—as Dickens 
long afterwards with Micawber—made use of his father’s weaknesses in 
characterisation as he did with his own His mother was a daughter of 
Sir Henry Gould, a Judge of the King’s Bench; so that Fielding may be 
said to have had law in his blood The marriage had been a runaway 
match, “contrary to our good likeing” (as Lady Gould said), and the 
judge mistrusted his son-in-law A few weeks before his grandson’s bi 
he left a legacy of £3,000 to his daughter for her sole use, “her husband 
having nothing to doe with ıt” As things turned out he was right in this, 
for mine years later Henry’s father lost £700 playing faro in a St James’s 
coffee house, and, like Captain Booth in Amelia, borrowed to pay his debt 
Whatever their aristocratic claims and pretensions, the Fieldings hved 
in a modest way at East Stour in Dorsetshire, the young Henry being 
companioned by three sisters and a brother—one of his sisters, Sarah, after- 
wards becoming a novelist and winning one critic’s approval (reported 
with satisfaction by Fielding’s rival, Samuel Richardson) for having a 
more perfect knowledge of the human heart than her famous brother— 
an opinion which time has not endorsed Henry’s education was entrusted 
to a pig-keeping parson of the parish, a Mr Oliver, whose satirical portrait 
we find in Parson Trulhiber in Joseph Andrews: 
“He was, indeed, one of the largest men you should see, and could have 
acted the part of Sir John Falstaf without stuffing His voice was loud and 
hoarse, and his accents extremely broad, to complete the whole, he had a 


stateliness in hrs gait, when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower ” 


Mrs Fielding died in 1718. when Harry was eleven She had given 
her husband six children and had suffered the trials and anxieties sncidental 
to life with a hail-fellow-well-met The grandfather seems to have taken 
over at this point and the boy was sent to Eton The amazing thing is 
that the pig-keeping parson had not quenched his desire for learning His 
first biographer, Murphy, tells us that when he left Eton he was “un- 
commonly versed in the Greek authors, and an early master of the Latin 
classics”. That appears to have been the simple truth and the thorough 
grounding he had there 1s reflected in all his writings, even in an occasional 
touch of pedantry 

Three years after his mother’s death Henry’s grandfather died, and Lady 
Gould—not a judge’s wife for nothing—brought a chancery action against 
the boy’s father to prevent him interfering with his late wife’s funds, and 
to take the lad out of his custody At fourteen Henry was entered as the 
ostensible plaintiff, the plea being advanced that Colonel Fielding had 
“intermarried with one Rapha, a widow, an Italian and a Roman Catholic 
and having children of her own beyond sea” Apparently the boy was 
not burdened by the lawyers, but in the same year he ran away from Eton 
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for a short period, only to be sent back until his school-leaving in his 
19th year 

When he left Eton in 1725 Fielding was a personable young giant over 
six feet ın height, broadly built, with dark searching eyes and ruddy 
cheeks, and with a “nose a little inclined to the Roman” The nose and 
the strong jowl and chin are conspicuous in Hogarth’s portrait He was 
ready for the battle of life, motherless, with imperfect links with his father 
—who had the unseen prospect of a third and a fourth marriage before 
him—and with a strong conviction that he must needs fend for himself 
The way the young blood chose was the attempted abduction of a family 
connection, Sarah Andrew, a 15-year-old heiress and orphan, living with 
her guardian in Lyme Regis Accompanied by a valet, Henry waylaid 
and seized the girl but bungled the carrying-off Abduction was an offence 
punishable by death, but all Fielding suffered was a summons for assault 
which he evaded by leaving Lyme Regis after prominently posting a 
placard of insult and defiance The heiress and her estates were given in 
marriage to her guardian’s son, and the future creator of Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones contented himself with a general attack on women in the 
form of a very free version of the famous Sixth Satire of Juvenal It was 
a strange vehicle for the expression of his disappointment and frustration, 
but by the time he published it he had wooed and won another heiress, 
Charlotte Cradock of Salisbury, whose beauty and fidelity are reflected 
in the portraits of Sophia in Tom Jones and Amelia in the novel of that 
name 

Perhaps it was on account of the Lyme Regis affair that young Fielding 
was packed off to Leyden University to study civil law. His name 1s 
recorded on the Leyden rolls as late as March 1728, when he was twenty- 
one But when his remittance of two hundred a year failed to materialise 
he had willy-nilly to return to England It was an allowance from his 
father, Fielding said, “which anyone might pay who would”, and he had 
no option than to “become a hackney writer or a hackney coachman”. 
As with Goldsmith, who wished to be a doctor of medicine, Fielding 
turned to authorship out of economic necessity Both were men of gemus 
and fate had other purposes in store for them than pills or parchments 

We can imagine Fielding weighing his chances on his forced return to 
England In London he commanded several useful introductions, including 
one from his cousin Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—and he had the self- 
confidence which goes with good stature and good looks Moreover, he 
had the rough sketch of a play in his valise, an effort called Love in 
Several Masques, started in Leyden when he was bored with Civil Law 
Drury Lane was looking for a play to follow Colley Cibber’s The Provoked 
Husband and to provide a part for Anne Oldfield—Pope’s “Narcissa” and 
soon to be (despite her being twice his age) Fielding’s “Euthalia” Yet, 
despite his public testimony to Mrs Oldfield’s “‘ravishing performance”, the 
play ran for only three performances It had been written in the manner 
of Congreve, the characters were mere puppets, and their artificial dialogue 
was contained in a plot which may fairly be described as licentious and 
wearisome. 
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In the next exght years Fielding wrote or adapted nearly thirty plays 
He had amazing facility in composition, sometimes completing a play in 
two morning sessions Although he failed to recognise it, the vein of 
Congreve and Wycherley was being exhausted, but he persisted in taking 
those authors as his models in several pieces, “without rivalling their 
brilliancy,” as Austin Dobson said, “though certainly not falling below 
their indelicacy” The taste of the town was reacting to a fresher type of 
entertainment At the theatre of Lincoln’s Inn Gay’s Beggar's Opera 
supplied a lighthearted, stylised peep at the gin-sodden world of cutpurses, 
highwaymen, pimps and doxes, and ıt 1s a pity that Fielding did not turn 
the contemporary scene to account and begin to mine the mch vein of 
comic genius revealed afterwards in Tom Jones He did interrupt the 
derivative ven in hus mid-twenties, however, when he produced two 
excellent versions of Molere The Miser ran for thirty mights and was 
commended by Voltaire 

Fielding’s main work in the theatre came to an end, paradoxically, 
through an excess of success His two genuine and oft-repeated successes, 
Pasquin and Tom Thumb the Great, had scored so many bulls on their 
targets, Sir Robert Walpole and his unscrupulous system of political cor- 
ruption, that he overreached himself In a stage satire called The Historical 
Register for the Year 1736 he at last goaded Walpole to retaliation. The 
muinister’s retort took the form of a Licensing Act (1737) which made, 
and still makes, it necessary to obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s consent 
to the public production of any play Fielding’s career as a playwright 
was stopped in full flight, and the ironical thought is, that had Walpole 
paid more attention to the fulsome dedications with which Fielding alter- 
nated his attacks he could probably have bought him off with a place 
or a pension 

Two years before the blow fell, Fielding had been on the crest of the 
wave His young wife’s mother had died, leaving £1,500 to her daughter 
The couple at once reopened Henry’s childhood home at East Stour and 
he embarked on a course of lavish spending which lasted for nine months, 
punctuated with occasional visits to London where his plays were being 
performed The local foxhunters and their ladies were entertained lavishly 
and frequently in an establishment adorned by a retinue of footmen in 
absurd yellow liveries which were soon soiled and stained, and had to 
be renewed Luke his father, Fielding was never one to do things half- 
heartedly It 1s easy to imagine spendthrift Harry at the head of his table 
at East Stour, holding his glass high and leading the chorus of one of the 
two songs he left to posterity, Roast Beef and Hunting Song: 

“The dusky might rides down the sky 
And ushers ın the morn, 
The hounds all join ın glorious cry, 


The huntsman winds his horn, 
And a -hunting we will go ” 


A time to remember; and now, his wife’s inheritance spent, Fielding at 
thirty pondered how he could rebuild his fortunes and win, at least, a 
living for his wife and two children Walpole had closed the theatre to 
him, What next? 
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LETTER— 
To The Editor of THe CONTEMPORARY Review 
RETIREMENT AND LEISURE 


Sir. Like the reviewer of Dr Tronchin James’s book Arbitrary Retirement in your 
November tssue, I am impressed by the author’s skill in marshalling his arguments 
for greater flexibility ın retirement Given his premise, the case 1s a powerful 
one, but I am equally convinced that the premise 1s not only wrong but cruelly 
wrong. 

The case briefly 1s that for many people retirement seems to bring the end of 
their useful lives and this makes them wretched If they can be permitted to go 
on working they will not be wretched, and matters of industrial expediency (like 
promotion) must be adjusted to make this possible. But this apparently humane 
case rests on the premise that the only rewarding contribution people can make 
to the community is gainful occupation 


Now very many people—especially the generation aged 55-65 with their memories 
of 1921, 1926, 1931 and post-war inflation—think exactly this, and a widespread 
fear of retirement is the consequence It 1s, however, a pretty poor view of life 
on which to base a community mn the second half of the twentieth century, when 
for the first tıme technology has given man both leisure and the means to exploit 
it. Retirement 1s simply full-time letsure—an opportunity to enlarge life, not a 
sentence that takes the meaning out of it. 


The English, by and large, do not value leisure They claim ıt as a right, a 
perquisite of employment, but don’t know what to do with 1t when they have it 
(How else to explain the aimless diiving in convoy up and down roads every 
Sunday, the spread of bingo, the do-it-yourself flagellants, and so on?) Would 
Dr Tronchin James and your reviewer advocate extended overtume—which many 
in this condition seek anyway-—as the solution? 


Retirement does come eventually. If it is deferred till failing physical powers 
compel it, the last stage of the life of these millions 1s ghastly to contemplate 
But earlier retirement 1s intended to provide a substantial slice of life (10-20 years) 
with a measure of economic security, diminished responsibilities and freedom to 
choose for oneself If this ıs not welcomed perhaps ıt 1s because society, having 
set itself increasingly to will the means of it, has patently failed to will the end 


Hence some of us ın the field of liberal adult education have begun, tentatively 
but with some excitement, to offer courses ın preparation for retirement, not as 
ambulance-work around the scrap-heap, but to assist ın the emergence of a new 
leisured class, with membership open eventually to all, who by their example may 
remind the runners ın the rat-race that being 1s as important as doing or having 
Fixed-age retirement, rightly viewed, could be an important first step towards a 
society in which people count—to the extent to which they are complete people. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. A JONES, 
Principal, The City Literary Institute, 


Stukeley Street, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C 2. 
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THE DECIMAL COINAGE AGITATION OF THE 
EIGHTEEN-FIETIES 


G, F. BARTLE 


of last century has received scant attention from historians. Yet ıt was far 

from being the work of a few cranks, for the campaign was well organised 
and powerfully supported and came within siriking distance of success It has left 
us one permanent memorial in the existence of the Florm and there are said to be 
prototypes of other coins im the custody of the mint None of these coins, however, 
were to come into circulation for im spite of the enthusiasm of the leaders of the 
campaign, the Government never felt justified ın taking the decisive step 

It 1s not easy to pinpoint the beginnings of the decimal agitation Currency 
reforms of all kinds were under discussion ın the early 19th century and the question 
of a decimal comage was raised on several occasions Both France and the United 
States had gone over to the decimal system shortly after their Revolutions and 
many of the currency reformers held that Britain should take a similar step Yet im 
spite of the support of mathematicians and economists, 1t was many years before 
the question made any progress A motion brought before Parliament mm 1824 by 
Sir John Wrottesley was rejected outright by the Government Strangely enough, 
it was the fire which burnt down the old Palace of Westminster that eventually 
prompted the authorities to consider the matter, for the ancient standards of 
measurement had been destroyed A Royal Commission, set up m 1838 to decide 
whether there should be any alteration in the system of weight and measures, was 
given authority to look into the decimal comage question as well This Commission 
included amongst its members several keen supporters of the decimal system, 
such as Sir George Aury, the Astronomer-Royal, and Sir John Herschel, the scientist 
and a future Master of the Mint, and ıt ıs not surprising that its report should 
have been favourable to a change. Once again, however, the Government refused 
to take action and agreed only to set up a further Commussion, consisting of the 
same persons, to examine the question more thoroughly—the time-honoured 
way of shelving a problem with which the authorities did not wish to concern 
themselves. 

It was not till in 1847, when John Bowring, Radical Member for Bolton, intro- 
duced a motion advocating decimal coinage, that the campaign began to make 
any progress The moment was significant, the repeal of the Corn Laws had 
opened the way to a great expansion of foreign trade A monetary change, which 
would bring British currency into line with that of France and many other European 
countries, had as natural an appeal to Free Traders as similar proposals have 
today to advocates of the Common Market In Bowrmg, moreover, the decimal 
coinage enthusiasts had a particularly suitable advocate Ambitious, unscrupulous, 
but, at the same time, a man of high intelligence, enormous energy and varied 
talents—he had been successively wine merchant, foreign verse translator, editor 
of the Benthamite Westminster Review and government commercial agent— 
Bowring had long been interested 1n financial matters and had already put forward 
far reaching proposals for modernising the system of public accounts He had the 
advantage, also, of knowing personally almost every member of the Whig Govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell and he was ın contact with the leaders of commercial 
opmion throughout the country. He was, too, a long-standing acquaintance of 
one of the most well-known advocates of decimal comage, Augustus de,Morgan, 
Professor of Mathematics at London University, whose “pound and mill scheme”, 
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envisaging a coinage made up of tenths, hundredths and thousandths of a pound, 
formed the basis of Bowring’s proposals in Parliament 

Bowring introduced his motion in the House of Commons on April 27, 1847. 
After pomting out the advantages of the decimal] system, as recommended both 
by the mathematicians and by the Royal Commission of 1838, he asked for the 
immediate introduction of two silver coms, a two shilling piece, representing the 
tenth of a pound, to be known as a “Queen” and a smaller com, valued at a tenth 
of the “Queen” to be named a “‘Victoria”’ These proposals were supported by 
several other Members, notably by Joseph Hume, who requested the Government 
to set up another Royal Commission to look into the question In his reply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood, made it clear that the Government 
was not prepared to introduce a complete decimal system But he added that he 
was willing to issue a two shilling piece as an experimental measure, “‘so that 
people would gradually become used to the tenth of a pound.” Two years later, 
the first decuma] coin, the “Godless Florin”,—‘‘Florin”’, because the Prince Consort, 
who was interested in the decimal scheme, objected to the name “Queen”, and 
popularly called “Godless”, because the Latin words De: Gratia were at first 
mussing from the imscription—came mto use. 


The decimal comers had at last gained a victory and they were determined to 
follow it up as fast as they could Durimg the years after the Great Exhibition of 
1851, therefore, when enthusiasm for international commerce was at its height, 
they made further efforts to bring pressure on the Government Bowring had by 
now resigned his seat in Parliament and gone out as a British official to China, 
where he was eventually to earn notoriety over the famous Arrow incident at 
Canton, The leadership of the decimal movement in the House had passed to 
Sir William Brown, a wealthy Liverpool merchant and an ardent Free Trader. 
Early im 1853, Brown presented a memorial from the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce urging the Aberdeen Government to establish decimal coimage as 
recommended by Bowring and by two Royal Commissions! The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was now Gladstone He made no objection to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons looking into the decimal coimage question once again 
This Committee lost no time in getting to work and in August ıt unanimously 
reported in favour of establishing a decimal coinage poimting out the advantages 
which would be gained both in tıme and accuracy if such a system was used in the 
business world It 1s not surprising that the Select Committee should have reached 
this conclusion, for not only were the Chairman and most Committee members 
already supporters of the scheme, the 27 witnesses, who included De Morgan, 
Airy, Herschel and Bowring, on leave from China, were nearly all ardent enthusiasts. 
Moreover, the secretary responsible for drawing up the report, was Bowring’s 
son Edgar, who was a permanent official at the Board of Trade and a zealous 
decimal comer Only in regard to the exact system of coimage which should be 
adopted were there significant differences of opinion 


The Report of the Select Committee, with 1ts unanimous recommendation of a 
decimal comage, aroused considerable interest in the press and im the business 
world Many people, who had previously paid little attention to the question, 
began to realise that a change of comage might be zmmunent In spite of the political 
crisis in the Near East, soon to erupt into the Crimean War, the decimal question 
became a matter of topical interest and arguments for and against the change were 
thrashed out in political and scientific conferences, learned journals, Chambers of 
Commerce and letters to the Zunes Books and pamphlets poured forth from the 
press in profusion Some of these, like Bowring’s encyclopaedic Decimal System in 
Numbers, Coins and Accounts, strongly supported the pound and mull scheme and 
eulogised De Morgan and his colleagues, others, like an anonymous pamphlet 


1 The Commussion of 1838 and the Commussion of 1841, which had only just reported. 
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entitled Decimal Coinage What tt is and What ıt ought not to be, were more critical 
and warned the public that a decimal comage might enable the merchants to 
dispense with many of their clerks, perhaps employing the cheap labour of women 
and children in their counting houses If decimal comage had to be adopted 
continued the author, 1t should be based on the penny, the “‘people’s com”, rather 
than adhere to the standard of the bankers and merchants—the pound sterling 
Whatever the merits of this argument, there 1s no doubt that ıt reflected a widespread 
distrust of decumal comage amongst the public, who feared that any change which 
benefitted the commercial world would be made at the expense of the ordinary 
man Some people, for example, argued that the postage rate would be raised 
if the penny post was tampered with to accommodate the mull 

During the next two years the decimal agitation contmued at full pressure. 
In June 1854 a Decimal Association was formed, with Brown as Chairman, to 
propagate the theories of the reformers and a few weeks later a deputation of fts 
members, which included such eminent Free Traders as Cobden and Bright, 
obtained interviews with Gladstone and the President of the Board of Trade. 
In spite of these efforts, however, the government refused to be hustled into taking 
a decision As Gladstone put ıt to the deputation, ıt would be wrong to take any 
step until the subject had been thoroughly sifted and the issue was weil understood 
by the public Eventually in Jure 1855, after another year of ministerial inaction 
Brown brought forward a motion m Parlament urging the government to adopt 
the recommendations of the Select Committee of 1853. After a lively debate, 
during which Robert Lowe and other opponents of the change denounced the 
decimal coinage campaign as an atiack on the well-being of the poor, the matter 
was put to the vote and a resolution in favour of Brown’s motion was carried by 
135 votes to 56 It was a striking victory for the decimal comers but ıt did not 
lead to the achievement of their aims Before the vote was taken the Prime Minuster, 
Lord Palmerston, informed Members that the most that the Government would 
do would be to set up yet another Royal Commission And this, ın fact, ıs what 
happened afte: Brown’s motion had been approved by the House 

The Royal Commission of 1855 was, in most respects, in striking contrast to 
its predecessors Although a much smaller body, for it consisted of only three 
members plus a secretary, ıt went into the decimal question in far more detail 
than had been done before, producing two long reports which contained a mass of 
information about every aspect of the question It was, in fact, an exceedingly 
thorough investigation for which the domimating member of the Commission, 
Lord Overstone, a prominent banker who had had much influence behind the 
scenes on Peel’s famous Bank Act, deserves most of the credit! It began its 
researches by submitting sixty-five specific questions to the Decimal Association 
whose leading members, such as De Morgan and Herschel, supplied long written 
replies to the Commission ‘These replies were then examined by a trained lawyer 
and his comments, which revealed an embarrassing amount of inconsistency and 
exaggeration in the arguments of the Decimal Association, were published in the 
first report alongside those of De Morgan and the rest The Commission next 
examined a large number cf witnesses from the commercial and professional 
world, including Dr John Gray of the British Museum, the author of the anony- 
mous pamphlet mentioned above, whose knowledge of coimage systems was as 
extensive as that of De Morgan or Bowring, though he had reached very different 
conclusions about the desirability of a change In addition to these witnesses, the 
Commission made far reaching enauiries into the opinions of merchants, account- 
ants, shopkeepers and others, both at home and abroad, whose business brought 
them into regular touch with various methods of calculation All these investi- 
gations made ıt clear that there were exceedingly divided opinions, even in the 


1 The other members were Lord Monteagle, a former Whig Chancellor of the lxchequer, 
and J. G. Hubbard, a merchant banker. 
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commercial world, as to the advantages of the decimal system which would, 
amongst other things, replace the number twelve, with its easy divisibility, by 
units of ten The recently introduced Florin, for example, was stil] unpopular 
with many merchants and shopkeepers, though ıt fitted ın easily with the existing 
monetary system 
With so much material to publish, ıt was not until March 1859 that the Commission 

made its final report When this at last appeared, ıt was based on a number of 
resolutions drafted by Lord Overstone, which stressed the divided state of public 
opmuon as to the advantages of the decimal system. It emphasised, moreover, 
the “‘very serious transitional difficulties” which would accompany the introduction 
of the pound and mill scheme, as advocated by most members of the Decimal] 
Association, difficulties which the report described as partly of a mechanical 
ngture, arising from the non-interchangeability of the oldand new coins, but maimly 
of a moral character, due to “the violent disturbance of established habits and 
usages, especially amongst the uneducated classes ” In short, Overstone’s reso- 
lutions took a highly critical view of the desirability of introducing decimal comage 

The adverse report of the Royal Commission was a serious setback to the hopes 
of the decimal comers, although the Decimal Association lost no time in pomting 
out fallacies in Overstone’s arguments But the blow need not have been as disast- 
rous as ıt was, if a number of other misfortunes had not greatly weakened the 
agitation at this time Some of these were purely fortuitous events, such as the 
death in 1861 of the Prince Consort, whose goodwill had lent considerable weight 
to the campaign This was followed a few years later by the death of Brown, 
which left the agitation without an effective leader ın Parliament, for though 
Bowring was now back in England, he was too old to resume the career of an MP, 
whilst De Morgan and the other mathematicians had never been practical politicians 
More serious, however, than the difficulties of leadership, were the differences of 
opinion amongst the decimal enthusiasts as to which system of improved coinage 
to adopt-—the “‘battle of the standards”, as De Morgan called it. Thus, there was 
not only an important minority of reformeis who wanted a decimal coinage based 
on the penny rather than the pound but also a group, led by the MP and Free 
Trader, J. B Smith, who favoured the ambitious project of a uniform system of 
decimal weights, measures and coins throughout the world This movement, 
which originated ın Parts during the eighteen fifties, eventually came to nothing, 
for its adherents could not agree whether the franc or the pound sterling should 
be the basis of the new international system But it lasted long enough to divert 
energies which ought to have been concentrated upon the more limited but attainable 
objective of a decimal coinage at home 

If the decimal coiners had remained united, 1f they had found practical] leaders 
to take the place of Bowring and Brown, if, above all, they had learned a lesson 
from the Anti-Corn Law League and had made more serious efforts to propagate 
their ideas amongst the mass of the people, and especially amongst the middle 
classes, the public might eventually have lost its distrust of the opinions of the 
experts and the government might have been convinced of the advantages of 
the decimal system As ıt was, however, politicians such as Palmerston and 
even Gladstone were unwilling to mtroduce a change which might arouse as great 
an outcry against the government as tampering with the calender had done in the 
eighteenth century It will be interesting to see how public opmion responds to the 
proposals for a decimal coinage in our own day. See also Page 15. 
1 A deputation from the Decimal Association to the Board of Trade suggested that 

De Morgan, with his “rare faculty of explanation § might fix the attention of meetings 

of the working classes upon the value of the easy road that would be opened to a know- 


ledge of arithmetic by the proposed change” Little seems to have been done, however, 
to educgte the masses ın the advantages of the decimal system 
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political theory Any attempt to do what thinkers of genius have failed to 
achieve, that is, tc lay down blue prints for the practical application of their 

best ideas, would betray either presumption or ignorance Plato, Rousseau and Marx 
have left eloquent caveats ın their mixing of precious and pernicious ideas, as they 
tried to do what now must obviously be left to sociology and political science, to 
statesmen and constitutional lawvers Although it has marked political resonances 
for all munds ın which the word ‘Liberty’ has not grown meaningless, the New 
Individualism may come to be known, eventually, as a philosophy of which it 1s 
as yet only an embryo No apology for this could be called for, since no philosophy 
should be a one-man job 

In the past some men of genius or common-sense thinkers acted as midwives, 
when they brought to light problems vital to their times which were still unworded, 
in spite of being already matters of general concern Socrates and John Locke are 
instances, and so perhaps 1s Voltaire That, however, 1s not the case in our time 
Our major need 1s not to have the significance of our chief problem made explicit 
It 1s already so, and inceed, brutally threatening to split the world asunder histori- 
cally if not physically, ıt has been for many years a matter of general concern to 
an almost unprecedented extent. The dichotomy, Individual/Society, on which it 
turns, is as old as man, but the interpretation put upon 1t now identifies a country 
as East or West 

Why should ıt have become as dangerous as nuclear energy? Traces of some 
such relation have been found by anthropologists and archaeologists as far back 
as their researches have been able to reach, and present-day primitive peoples 
show the same dichotomy ın their ways of life, though 1n extremely variable forms 
The reason 1s that ıt has been made explosive by a faulty outlook, itself due to 
philosophical monisms such as AH 1s M.nd or All ıs Matter, widespread far beyond 
the ranks of professed students of philosoph: It leads normal people to hold as a 
sacred dogma that the principle ot social life and historical reality must be etther 
the individual or the community Such beliefs have prevailed successively and 
alternatively, but they are now held simultaneously, hence the East-West tug-of- 
war 

Now ptilosophical dualism and the outlook which follows from ıt would make 
it possible for the New Individualists to interpret that dichotomy as standing for 
‘individual and social wherever history is mentioned, but also as following from 
the dynamism of all individual human conscious life Incredible as ıt may appear, 
the difference between the two interpretations 1s the ground of the present unbear- 
able international tension Seen by the adherents of monism, the relation, Indivi- 
dual/Society, 1s a dialectical opposition, of which the terms stand of necessity in 
mutual exclusion To the adherents of dualism, ıt 1s indeed a complementary 
distinction, of which the same terms must stand in mutual implication Their 
complementarity with reference to anythtng historical requires not only that they 
should co-exist and continue to do so, but no less that they should remain distinct, 
each preserving its own identity through its successive historical variations 

It follows that, given philosophical monism and its quantitative criteria, the 
individual (being smaller that the community) 1s bound to be cast for the part of 
negative ın their dialectical opposition, and must consequently be syppressed, 
integrated or simply absorbed in the collective body, ın order that unity and 


"Tv first answer to that question 1s a warning lest ıt should be regarded as a 
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uniformity may be established, matntaıned or restored—at the price of human 
liberty and individual personality On the other hand, given dualism and its 
qualitative criteria, neither of the terms should or could be sacrificed to their 
complementarity, which requires the reality of both and their distinction. 

This interpretation by the New Individualism and its general tenor do not 
admit of one of these terms being given any priority in the sense of antecedence, 
for ın the present state of studies neither could be described as a precondition of 
- the other A baby growing up ın the desert in the midst of gazelles could attain 
full physical human stature, but showed no mental trace of humanity when brought 
to a Persian hospital The same has been reported of a baby girl lost in an Indian 
forest and found as a young woman, identifiable only by the gold chain and medal 
she had been wearing at the time of her disappearance Nevertheless, priority of 
a sort 1s attributed by implication to the individual, when the New Individualism 
describes the social principle as the free-fallible character of individual conscious 
life, and above all when it stresses the use or misuse of reason as that in virtue of 
which Tom, Dick or Harry 1s ın hus turn described as an individual source of 
social assets or social liabilities, to the extent to which he enjoys the liberty-fallibility, 
which makes him such Jf us there that the promise of a new democracy may be 
seen without undue optimism 


II 


Philosophical Monism and Philosophical Dualism have been contrasted, as have 
the quantitative criteria of the first, which breed totalitarian doctrines and regimes, 
with the qualitative criteria of the second, which in the individual show liberty- 
fallibility, a condition that 1s one of the causal factors at play in all historical 
changes, no less significant than the motives and intentions of the agents personally 
involved The genesis of that 1dea goes back to the turn of the century, when it 
was suggested by the observations of a little child. 

An invalid, she was nailed to her bed. She happened, already, to have heard of 
free will She wondered how her own will could be considered free or in any way 
a faculty of choice She was wanting desperately, and in vain, to change what much 
later she would term her physical and social conditions A voracious reader, she 
could not keep her eyelids up for more than a few seconds at a time, nor could she 
bear being read to Muscular weakness and a fastidiousness beyond her years 
were keeping her perpetually fretting Seven years old, she certainly did not know 
Marx’s name, and had heard almost nothing of politics Her resentment at the 
thought that her will was supposed to be free when 1t left her the slave of illness 
was added to by other things Much as she wished to change herself physically, 
she wanted even more to change her people, who were her world In spite of being 
devoted to her and to each other, they loaded the family atmosphere with heavy 
strains and an almost constant unrelieved tension The absurdity of this torment 
was Obvious. 

They did not intend to inflict ıt either on her or on themselves, and ıt was good 
that she should be sure they had no such intentions, since she could thus go on 
loving them Both were almost as clever as they were beautiful, and she was an 
ugly duckling But were they free? They wanted above all to make her happy 
and help her on to recovery, yet they did the reverse of what they intended and 
tried to do She could not doubt at all that she was not free to change herself and 
her world, or that people’s motives and intentions did not determine the effects on 
the family of what they said or did, because she had watched ıt all Hence ıt was 
only many years later that what she had suspected ın those dreary days came to 
be perceived. It 1s a conception of freedom, that 1s of liberty-fallibility, which links 
free-fallible conscious life to the most complex historical causal process. 

What was still missing was some idea that would throw hght on the modes of 
action through which the individual and every one of the social groups of which 
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she was a member affected each other deliberately or unawares. Far more than 
that was actually missing, because she had not grasped the part played by the 
quality of human achievement, which sometimes spans centuries and continents— 
a feat that ın many cases had not been intended in the least The old Roman 
paterfamilias, out to ensure the future welfare of his dependants, never intended 
to benefit the Anglo-Saxon world, modern as well as medieval, when his demands 
on his lawyers led to the framing of the fidei-commis principle, so perfectly rational 
that all present-day trust mstitutions rest on no other corner stone 


Ti 


A lifelong search had started, and in due course, Marx’s request that philosophy 
should change the world, instead of contemplating in the cool of twilight what has 
been achieved im the heat of the day, recalled the idea that freedom 1s power to 
change oneself and one’s world. By then it has a corollary, namely, that Titus, 
Caius and Sempronius, being free-fallible, not only could, but did, change the 
world for good or ill, Philology, with the history of laws and institutions, perhaps 
above all other techniques supplied ynnumerable instances of this indirect historical 
creation; nothing, indeed, could do so better than the growth of language. People 
do not speak ın order to enrich the language, but they do enrich ıt ın the process of 
personal verbal communications, and the changes which mark its evolution 
between two given dates—since contributions to the global change would one by 
one be rmperceptible—are social by-products of what ts said or written individually. 
And what social asset could be more precious than a Janguage and its literature? 

This unintended capitalisation of social assets presented a marked advantage 
over Marx, whose philosophical monism laid on him a severe handicap, from which 
dualism would free 1ts own adherents, namely, the quantitative criteria which make 
complete and perfect, total and ideal, pairs of synonymns And nothing could be 
less buoyant, more static We know, however, that Marx and his idealist master, 
Hegel, were thirsting for dynamism-—especially for historical dynamism Thuis 
being their intention, to attain it they introduced a dialectic of their own, which 
dehumanised history and progress, because the processual movement which we 
know as history ceases, when so understood, to be at once processual and exclu- 
sively human, and becomes a concatenation at once mechanical and automatic. 
A paradox ensues, men are reified, they become means, as mass they are force, 
sheer power, while individually they are tools framed for this or that purpose, but 
inert unless ‘other-directed’, that is, in the hands of the social engineers Because 
such a state of affairs runs contrary to his intention, discrepancies are easily detected 
between Marx’s theory and Soviet practice, and they have already been carefully 
analysed by eminent scholars 

If anything could commend the New Individualism to Western people, ıt would 
be that the philosophical dualism 1t would restore gives play tc the free-fallible 
character of the individual human conscious life, next, because its qualitative 
criteria, renewing people’s belief in the margin between what 1s real and what is 
ideal, would, in virtue of that condition, restore the ground of historical dynamism, 
namely, awareness of their own mnaividual liberty-fallibility, finally, the mmdurect 
mode of action in which motives and intention contribute respectively to the 
energy, polarisation and discipline of what 1s done to other ends, mostly personal, 
would free all workers, manual or intellectual, from the duty of self-abnegation 
and that of individual, solemn, total dedication of their personal lives to the 
Common Good 

Moods of stagnation and defeatism now rife on both sides of the Atlantic could 
be dispelled, and zest at least Gf enthusiasm is outmoded for good) might once 
more quicken the pulse of private and public life, making ıt once mofe throb in 
joy or rage Since the pursuit of personal ends ıs known to have, besides the 
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intended and therefore direct results, social or anti-social by-products indirectly 
derived from the quality, positive or negative, displayed ın pursuing private interests, 
fulfilling duties or merely seeking pleasure, man would once more be filled with 
pride at the creative power he displays as a historical animal. 

Whether these by-products, which do not directly derive from the motives and 
the intention, prove social or anti-social, the historical context 1n which the pro- 
jecting experience 15 lived undergoes alteration, that (whether easily perceived or 
one by one imperceptible) goes to contribute to some historical change. Always, 
for good or 1ll, it transcends quantitatively the individual by whom ut has been lived. 
It confronts him as thing or fact, as a change of usage or a new pitch to which are 
attuned the fields of intuition of the various social groups to which he belongs; 
and the fundamental duality, first condition of his free-fallible character, 1s thereby 
perpetuated, without Tom, Dick and Harty being called upon to dedicate their 
whole lives to the Common Good—apart from times in which a state of urgency 
confronts them and calls for unreserved dedication Doing well whatever they are 
doing, work or play, song or prayer, their individual contribution 1s assured. 

Let us think of the men who made sport and games fashionable, and later 
popular, ın England. They endowed the country with several industries which 
have benefited her economically while tastes for such pastimes, spreading among 
high and low, benefited her socially; and again, passionately enjoying their favourite 
pursuits, they have raised her international prestige by their prowess The quality 
of ther performances, of their horses and dogs, besides the style and the quality 
of ther more-than-adequate equipment, ensured quantitative social assets, of 
which sports-lovers had been individually, though not deliberately, the sources— 
they might have been embarrassed at the thought of ıt 


IV 


Even more generally, human fallibility confronts us all through our lives, private 
and public Apart from being the only unchallengeable proof of liberty, to which 
it should be hyphenated, ıt shares with ıt the merit of falsifying-~to use Professor 
Popper’s term—much of the philosophy of the last three centuries It seems to 
have been ignored as a factor of historical causation by the champions of liberty 
for half a century, during which their opponents harped on the errors and sins, 
caprices and crimes, of which the fruit had been economic maladjustments and 
social injustice In spite of its childish starting-point, the ceaseless search for a 
philosophically tenable notion of hberty, which would make it possible to beleve. 
that ıt gives to every human individual the power to change himself and his werld 
(to an extremely variable extent), has not ended 1n either undue pessimism or undue 
optimism Even though the defeatism of writers who can only see stagnation on 
both sides of the Atlantic ıs not easily shaken off, ıt must and can be counteracted, 
now that, having been diagnosed, it has been brought to the notice of educated 
readers by such authors as Mr Angus Wilson More accurately, the complaint 
has been diagnosed frequently, 1ts causes less often identified, and very seldom 
indeed has a cure been seriously suggested. 

The specific character of the New Individualism 1s 1ts outright denunciation of 
philosophical monism, whether idealist or materialist, rightist or leftist, which 
must be replaced by philosophical dualism which, whatever its inconveniences, 
has the merit of giving enough play to individual human conscious life to go right 
or wrong Spinoza and Leibniz launched monism ın the 17th century in works 
made fascinating by the elegance they owed to their authors’ mastery of mathe- 
matics ‘They were, however, read by a narrow élite it 1s with Hegel and Marx 
that the monism of All 1s Mind and Allis Matter came, with its quantitative criteria, 
to force on the Western world totalitarian doctrines and régimes, eclipsing humanism 
and the c&lt of freedom, with which went the respect for human beings as persons 
and creators of history, therefore responsible for progress and regress 
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It 1s his indtvidual conscious life that singles man out as a social and historical 
animal, in virtue of the free-fallible character that makes ıt impossible for him to 
live the most trivial of his daily experience without altering, on balance for good or 
ul, the historical context ın which he has lived ıt The duality which 1s thus perpetu- 
ally renewed, and which is the foundation of philosophical dualism, 1s at once 
condition and consequence of the free-fallible character responsible for that 
alteratron—which is better termed projection—and, being either social or anti- 
social, runs no risk of being confused with Hegel’s moral projection that could 
never be immoral. This social projection has unfortunately been altogether 
ignored, owing to the severance of liberty-fallibility Hyphenated here, as they 
should be, since they make together the feature of human conscious life that makes 
man the only historical animal so far known, they are described together by the 
New Individualism as the Social Principle, because they put the historical dynamo 
of progress either 1n charge or discharge, and they do so ın virtue of the quality, 
positive or negative, projected by individual experience in which has predominated 
the use or misuse of reason 

Anthropologists and historians, psychologists and sociologists, perhaps especially 
the econonusts, have to reckon constantly anc simultaneously with the two terms of 
the dichotomy, Individual/Society Personal purchases and private sales tell 
socially on the trends of market prices, thus contributing to release inflationary or 
deflationary forces It follows that they have, inevitably, social or anti-social 
consequences ‘These transcend the motives and intentions of buyers and sellers, 
each of whom 1s nevertheless proving a source of social assets and liabilities, to 
the extent to which it 1s the correct use of reason that has prevailed ın the trifling 
or momentous transaction What 1s thus projected by the rational or irrational 
quality of the experience individually lived assumes socially a reality of 1ts own, as 
it becomes ın the historical context an objective causal factor, of which the most 
easily observable feature 1s guantity. It should, however, be remembered that this 
qualitative origin of all that 1s social or anti-social, in consequence of the use or 
misuse of reason that has predominated in the individual experience, projecting 
social by-products side by side with intended direct results, was unknown when 
Simon and Proudhon, Malthus and Ricardo, Marx and Engels were writing 
explicitly of social conditions Landowners and farmers had been benefiting by 
circumstances which they had not contributed, directly and personally, to bring 
about The density of the population was risirg as the national income increased 
Pitvate incomes also increased, and unquestionably in consequence of scientific 
and technical progress AH these changes were themselves social phenomena that, 
globally, were termed social conditions and were recorded as such As a collective 
by-product of individual pursutts, the Industrial Revolution was fact, and a most 
significant fact, to these first-class men; but they overlooked what was no less fact 
that what went to make this most impressive historical change had originated fiom 
individual pursuits It had arisen from what had been done personally by scientists 
and technicians, craftsmen and managers, more generally workers, yet 1t had come 
no less from decistons taken by private investors putting their family moneys ın 
enterprises which very often were risky ın the extreme, for instance, financing 
steam when it came to compete with sails 

It 1s not being overlooked here that the social constructive force evinced in that 
acceleration of progress was intensified and amplified by its own momentum-—~ 
for instance, through its own economic and demographic consequences What 1s 
deplored ıs that ıt was not retraced to its origin 19 innumerable individual pursuits, 
carried on in each case by men or women intent on attaining successively personal 
ends These were intellectual or practical, religious, artistic or athletic, representing 
in each case a single purpose, but pursuing them well or badly, individual men 
and women had affected both their own conditions and those of their rfuliteu, for 
good or ill. 
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By way of postscript, three things should be noted First, liberty as an abstract 
principle 1s unlimited, but always limited in any and every historical context. 
Next, self-regarding acts (as understood by J S Mill) are not, in the eyes of the 
New Individualism, devoid of social significance, and that 1s why the sphere of 
social responsibilty transcends the respective sphere of moral and legal responsi- 
bilities as concerved by moralists and jurists Finally, the causal factors—of which 
none by itself would determine an effect-—which constitute a historical context 
generally include some which are material The sub-soil of Britain, rich in coal 
and iron ore, was part of the historical context of the Industrial Revolution, but 
so it had been in previous centuries, waiting for the advance of science and technique 
on land and sea It could be added that the riches of the Saharan sub-soil have 
only recently become historically significant Until a few years ago their reality 
and presence had left the density of that population so low that the region was a 
desert and 1ts name a geographical expression 


THE LEGACY OF BUCHMAN 
MARY ROWLATT 


HEN M Robert Schuman was Foreign Munister of France he wrote the 
preface to Remaking the World, the volume of speeches by Dr Frank 
Buchman, the founder of Moral Re-Armament. “If we were being presented with 
some new scheme for the public welfare or another theory to be added to the many 
already put forward, I should remain sceptical,” wrote M Schuman, “but what 
Moral Re-Armament brings us is a philosophy of life applied ın action It 1s nota 
question of a change ın policy, it 1s a question of changing men Democracy and 
her freedoms can be saved only by the quality of the men who speak in her name. 
That is what Dr Buchman expresses 1n simple and moving words He has declared 
war on materialism and individualism, twin generators of our selfish divisions and 
social injustices May he be heard and followed more and more, 1n all nations of 
the world, by those who today still clash ın fratricidal hatred ” 


That was written ın 1950 On August 7, 1961 Dr Buchman died There have 
been facts and events in the intervening decade which show that M Schuman’s 
expressed hope has indeed come to pass 


Bearmg ın mind Robert Schuman’s statement, that he was not interested ın just 
another theory, let us look at some significant trends in countries whose leaders 
know what it means to be in mind-to-mind and hand-to-hand ideological warfare. 
What do they themselves say? Here are statements of fact and of thought Here 1s 
news, unfiltered through the thin-meshed sieve employed by some reporters, 
undipped in the pot of dye carried as basic equipment by others 

Kerala, ın South India, has 16,000,000 inhabitants and the highest literacy 
percentage of any Indian state It was the first state in the world to vote a Commu- 
nist government into power, by democratic means, 1t also has the distinction of 
being the first Communist-run state to sweep that government from the seats of 
power by a popular uprising 

The leader of this effective revolt was the 83-year-old Hindu, Mannath Padmana- 
bhan, who not only led his compatriots ın bold opposition to the Communists but, 
far more important, was able to build a unity among the diverse people of Kerala, 


Writing ip the Amrita Bazar Patrika of March 26, 1961, he said: “Some of us 
had returned refreshed from Switzerland after drinking full from the fountain of 
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Moral Re-Armament at its Summit Strategy Conference ın Caux There we had 
seen a new world emerge, a world rebuilt for the Will of God to prevail. We 
discovered how men of different nations, without any distinction of class, creed 
or colour stand united to resist the way of the tyrant and usher in the Kingdom of 
Heaven We were captured by the new ideology and returned re-armed for the 
struggle” 


Continuing he told of the days before the new elections, after the Communists’ 
fall from power. “Eight days before the poll I introduced the MRA manifesto, 
Ideology and Co-Existence, to the people of Kerala in their mother-tongue It was 
distributed on a state-wide basis and had an additional coverage cf three milion 
though the medium of the press Most of the Malayalam daily papers—there are 
thirty of them—brought ıt out in bold headlines The Malayala Manorama, 
Kerala’s largest daily, wrote an editorial entitled “True Patriotism’ based on Dr. 
Buchman’s definition, ‘A true patriot gives his life to bring his country under 
God’s control’ ” 


There 1s a greater proportion of Christians in Kerala than in any other Indian 
state Archbishop Mar Gregorius of Trivandrum spoke for many thousands when ® 
he said, “History will record our permanent gratitude to Mannath Padmanabhan 
not only for ousting the Communist regime 1n Kerala, but for creating the unity 
of all communities, following his return from Caux” 


Raymohan Gandhi, the grandson of the Mahatma, having carefully followed 
these and subsequent developments, expressed his conviction that “Moral Re- 
Armament will save India and Asia and the world from Communist take-over”. 


In 1959, a group of German miners from the Ruhr visited Japan at the invitation 
of the then Prime Minister, Mr Kashi, and other Japanese leaders. They were the 
guests of Japan throughout their six-week stay They brought with them an ideo- 
logical play which they had themselves written and acted dramatising their own 
experiences in discovering Moral Re-Armament to be an adequate ideological 
alternative to Communism, and to sterile anti-Communism Addressing these 
miners Mr. Kishi said “You are giving a moral backbone to the whole world. 
I wish to express my gratitude to the massive impact Moral Re-Armament has 
made on this nation during the past six weeks. The reports which I have received 
from all over Japan have convinced me of the effectiveness of this mission in 
giving ideological clarity and a moral answer to our people”. 


In the meantime a leader of the Seinandan, a political organisation of 4,300,000 
youths, cabled Dr Buchman saying that the men trained in Moral Re-Armament 
had for the second year won every seat from the Communist at the annual election 
of their governing bodies, tn spite of the Communists’ high-powered use of man- 
power and money ın the last twelve months, The change in these youth leaders 
had begun when, in 1957, a huncred of the Seinandan were invited to Moscow, 
expenses pad, but after careful consideration they had refused the offer and, 
instead, had come, 100 strong, to the MRA Assembly at Mackinac Island in 
America 


June 1960, witnessed Japanese student nots at the time of the American- 
Japanese mutual security pact. The students mobbed the car of Mr James Hagerty, 
Press Secretary to General Eisenhower, and prevented the President from visiting 
their country Many of these young men belonged to the Zengakuren student 
organisation Soon afterwards some of the leaders came ın touch with Dr Buch- 
man’s teachings which profoundly changed their character and outlook on life 
and gave them a new direction for themselves and for their nation They saw how 
Communism had used them, through their moral weaknesses, in an effort to take 
over Japan These young men also put their experiences and convictions into 
a play, The Tiger, which they took to the United States. In New York they met 
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Mr Hagerty He saw their play, and was so moved that he came on to the stage 
after the performance, 


“This 1s more than an apology”, he told the young Japanese He recognised one 
of them as the man who had threatened him through the window of his car a few 
months previously The news of this astonishing sequel to the riots was seen on 
TV across America and ın the Philippines, as well as in Japan In May, 1961, 
General Etsenhower received the Zengakuren student leaders in Palm Springs 
“I am with you one hundred per cent”, he told them “I cannot tell you how 
happy I am to have you come and tell me of the changes that have taken place in 
your lives’’. 


In April, 1961, General Hugo Bethlem, who had been Brazil’s Ambassador in 
Bolivia and in Pakistan, came for the first tıme to a Moral Re-Armament Assembly 
in Florida It did not take him long to come to the conclusion that here was an 
idea which could be the answer for his nation. General Bethlem had planned to 
go on to New York for a holiday, but within a week he had turned round and was 
on his way back to Brazil with an advance party of men and women of Moral 
Re-Armament whom he had met in Florida They were soon foilowed by an 
international force of 129 people from 24 countries which the newspaper El Pais 
of Montevideo called “the greatest 1deological offensive undertaken on the Latın 
American continent” With them went the Japanese cast of The Tiger Thousands 
and thousands of Latin Americans 1n Brazil, Peru, Chile and Bolivia have crowded 
into football stadıums and public squares to see ıt and responded eagerly to its 
message 


General Bethlem soon enlisted Marshall Tavora in this advance Marshal 
Tavora ıs a national hero of Brazil who has played a key part ın every Brazilian 
revolution in the last forty years. He addressed 45,000 people who crowded into 
the football stadium at Recife, to see The Tiger and hear the evidence of Moral 
Re-Armament Recife ıs the great seaport of Brazil where, just previously, tanks 
had patrolled the streets and cruisers pointed their guns at the city, because rioting 
students had taken over the university, and Communism threatened to seize 
control. 

The Marshal said: “I planned many revolutions in my youth, two when I was 
older, and now IJ must take part ın one final revolution May God give me the 
strength and spirit to take forward this revolution of Moral Re-Armament. Violent 
revolution cannot change the human conscience. Only democracy can maintain 
the principles of freedom and the values of the spinit. But we must change the 
people who make up democracy It means nothing to construct an economic and 
mulitary power if people remain dissatisfied Only with absolute moral standards 
will we be able to give content to programmes of education, health and social 
security for our peoples”. 


General Bethlem, describing in the press the impact of this force, writes “For 
the first time on this continent Communism has been confronted with a positive 
alternative ... We Brazilians are being challenged to give this to communists, 
non-communists and anti-communists alike. Many of us have been confused 
through our moral compromise. I have found clarity through change... .The 
ideological war ıs already here. Whichever way Brazil goes, Latin America goes.” 


The owner of South America’s largest newspaper commented: “MRA is not 
only an idea on the march, but a force on the march. Our newspaper 1s at your 
disposal. Everyone must be reached with this idea”. 


A missionary monk, who had come down from North Brazil where the Com- 
munists were training small armies and guerilla bands ın the hills, said, “Brazil is 
just like Spain was before the Civil War. Can you fill my lorry with your literature 
so that I ean distribute it through all the towns up and down the Amazon?” 
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“The inescapable choice for Latin America”, concludes General Bethlem,“ is 
Moral Re-Armament or Communism We will never succeed unless we change 
men We are out to clean up the nation and the world I have committed my 
whole life to this fight” 

Events of equal significance have been taking place on all continents It was 
Dr Adenauer who wrote of Dr Buchman “A lasting memorial to his work is 
established in the hearts of mankind ın this age. The way he has laboured to 
establish relationships between men and nations on firm foundations of moral 
values will never be forgctten”’ 


THE SAD INHERITOR ° 
A Duolegue 


Icarus “Build me a Spring with poor materials, 
Dead heart, dead lust, dead tribute 
On the fire of what was better dead 
Build me a Spring—oh, build! 


Detach some steeple from a youthful dream— 
And build me high again a tower of cloud, 
Leave ail your hope upon the highest stair 
And let no ladder down, 

No Jadder down.” 


Phoebus: “Oh, crippled wanton-—of a hopeful child 
The sad inheritor—what mildewed coin 
Shall buy you from your prison? 
What grace of man or god 
Afford release? 


Too hign the song aspired, the skylark wings 
Dissolved beneath the beam of his ambition— 
Sang and fell, and lumped about the world 
Beseeching death, but lıved from day to day 
In mud and silence, while the world went on ” 


JOAN FORMAN 


NIGHT PIECE 


The moon’s light leaf 1s dried and blown 
Like wheat, like tears, :t scours the night, 
Searing the eyes, burns to the bone. 
Carving the symbol word, “Alone,” 

The moon dries and 1s gone. 


The heart’s hght love is burned and blown, 
It sprang like wheat, ın dust took flight, 
No more desire gnaws to the bone 

The final word ıt breathed—— Alone!” 

The heart burns and 1s gone. 


JOAN FORMAN 
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SMUTS 


Smuts. The Sanguine Years, 1870-1919 W.K Hancock Cambridge University 
Press 52s 6d. 


Sir Keith Hancock’s long awaited biography of Smuts, of which the first subs- 
tantial instalment, carrying us to the close of the First World War, 1s fully up to 
our expectations Based on the unrestricted access to the voluminous Smuts- 
papers and the co-operation of his family, the narrative moves briskly from one 
phase to another ın the career of one of the most many-sided and attractive men 
of tustime “Some are born great, others rise to greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them!” No one who knew Smuts, as I did, and no one who reads 
these pages will doubt that he was born great and touched nothing which he did 
not adorn 

The son of a Boer farmer ın Cape Colony was a precocious pupil at Stellenbosch, 
mastering Latin and Greek, English, German and French, and exploring the 
mysteries of science and philosophy and writing essays on large subjects usually 
reserved for maturity Migrating with a scholarship to Cambridge in 1891, he 
took a First ın both parts of the Law Tripos in the same year, a feat never hitherto 
accompltshed Perhaps I am the only survivor of the little group who knew him 
as an undergraduate I remember him as unusually quiet and reserved, and no one 
could foretell his later distinction The chapter on Cambridge reveals that he was 
not merely reserved but shy, homesick and never really happy 1n a strange world. 
He was very poor, possessing neither the means nor the desire to entertain. Though 
he shared the strict evangelicalism of his parents he remained an idealist in philo- 
sophy to the end of his life and there was also an abiding note of Puritan austerity, 

Returning to South Africa, he earned enough to marry by journalism and work 
at the bar, but there was none of the spectacular success which had marked his 
school and university years He had written a book on Walt Whitman whom he 
admured as much as Shelley and Goethe, but failed to get 1t published There was 
firmer ground under his feet when at twenty-seven he was appointed State Attorney 
in the Transvaal Republic and began to think of a political career He had been 
quite satisfied, indeed enthusiastic, about the policy of Rhodes, who advocated 
co-operation of British and Dutch in developing South Africa, and advocated 
gradual extension of the franchise to the Bantus when more individuals became 
qualified by education and civilised habits 

Smuts was shocked by the Jameson Raid, and as the gulf now rapidly widened 
he, like everyone else, had to take a stand on one side or the other Convinced 
that the Raid was only the preliminary to further British attacks on the independ- 
ance of the Transvaal, Kruger began to strengthen his defences To grant the 
franchise to the growing British population, he felt, would be madness. “If I put 
John Bull on the Box”, he declared, “he will drive my carriage into Queen Victoria’s 
stables”. The situation became more tense when Milner arrived as High Commuss~ 
ioner 1n 1897 and, after a preliminary phase of caution, hinted that the problem 
of the Uitlanders would have to be settled by war. Milner had Joseph Chamberlain, 
then British Colonial Secretary behind him, and everyone knew that the preservation 
and enlargement of the British Empire was the ruling passion of his life 

The resolve of Smuts to play his full part in preserving a sovereignty of the 
Transvaal was strenthened by his affectionate and almost filial relation to the 
old President, who was portrayed in the British Press in South Africa and in 
England as an almost illiterate ogre. During the next two agonizing years Smuts 
was not merely the spokesman of Kruger, but the most influential of his ministers. 
He realized that the Uitlanders had a good deal to complain of and he was ready 
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to meet thé demand for some sort of franchise. He put his plan into a bill which 
went as far as he thought the Transvaal Boers could approve The effort was in 
vain, for Milner had no belief ın the bona fides of Pretoria Milner converted 
Joseph Chamberlain to his view that the problem of the franchise and the still 
larger issue of British supremacy ın South Africa could only be settled by war 

Smuts was one of the last principal performers on the stage to be converted to a 
belief ın the inevitability of war, and when his mind was made up he threw himself 
into the conflict with passionate intensity When the despatch of large forces 
from England was announced the Transvaal decided that its only chance was to 
strike before they arrived 


With the outbreak of hostilities Smuts, like Botha, discovered that he possessed 
military talent The progress of the war, 1s described ın detail While the intransi- 
gent Milner demanded unconditional surrender, Kitchener, who had succeeded 
Roberts as Commander ın Chief, wisely decided in the third year, that peace 
could and should be procured by the grant of terms which an honorable foe might 
accept He was supported by a growing number of British Liberals. 


With the Treaty of Vereeniging 1n 1902 a new phase of British statesmanship 
began No one seriously proposed to keep down the defeated foe by the permanent 
presence of a large British army, and the Lyttelton Constitution was the first step 
towards a détente The resignation of Joseph Chamberlain in 1903 ın order to 
pursue his campaign for Protection strengthened the position of the moderates in 
Parliament and in the country ~*By the end of 1905 the South African Dutch 
could look forward with some confidence to a Liberal Government in England 
The sweeping Liberal victory in January 1906 revealed that British opinion was 
ripe for a policy of reconciliation. “Our task”, declared our leader Campbell- 
Bannerman, “is to make those who hate us, love us * When the Liberal Govern- 
ment was formed Smuts travelled to London and 1n a decisive interview with the 
new Premier convinced himself that a generous treatment of the Dutch States 
was certain 


Though fiercely attacked by Balfour ın the Commons and by Milner ın the 
Lords, the grant of self-government to the two Boer Colonies gave the hundreds of 
young MP’s like myself the greatest satisfaction Three years later the two Dutch 
Colones and the British Communities ın Cape Colony and Natil were merged 
into a South African Union Throughout the negotiations between the races Smuts, 
not Kruger, was the spokesman of his race. He had decided in 1906 to trust Liberal 
England and he never lost his faith When autonomy had been secured, he had to 
fight some die-hards among his own countrymen who still dreamed of the inde- 
pendence they had faded to attain in 1899 Agreeing with Bismarck that politics 
are the art of the possible, Smuts now turned his thoughts to Union Canada 
had been united for forty years, Australia at the turn of the Century, so why not 
the two Dutch and the two English States of South Africa? The more closely 
integrated, he believed the more they would be left by Downing Street to shape 
their own destinies In the author’s opinion Smuts played the principal part in 
this historic achievement. The two main problems were the location of the seat 
of the Union Government and the political claims of the natives. The first was 
solved by stationing the Executive in Pretoria and the Legislature in Cape Town. 
Agreement on the native question proving to be impossible, each state was left to 
decide 1ts own system 


Merriman had hoped to be the first President of the Union, but Botha won the 
prize. Since Merriman declined to serve under Botha Smuts became the leading 
figure ın South Africa. Even now politics did not absorb him, and the author 


“The end of Milner’s term of office as High Commissioner removed the leading 
champion of British Imperialism è 


na 
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interrupts his narrative by a chapter on the ambitious and difficult treatise on 
The Whole which was ready ın 1911. Though its reception by experts was disap- 
pointing, Smuts remained confident that he had found the explanation of life 
and the universe which satisfied his mind and heart Holism and Evolution was 
published ın English ın the mid-1920's 

South Africa was now a political urut in form but not in spirit Botha and 
Smuts had much more trouble with Hertzog, who cared nothing for England 
and little for his English fellow-citizens, than with its English partners in the team. 
After a brief period in Botha’s Cabinet he broke all ties with his old war comrade 
and was omitted at the first reconstruction of the government There was also 
friction with Gandhi who had visited South Africa to champion the cause of the 
Indians who had settled ın large numbers in Natal. Worse still was the clash with 
Labour in which Smuts was widely criticised for banishing some ringleaders of a 
general strike 

Union was only five years old when Europe, and eventually the world, was 
convulsed by war. Smuts had assured Camptell-Bannerman in 1906 that he 
could trust the Boers, and during the four grave years 1914-18 he gave of his best 
on the battlefield ın East-Africa and in the Counctl-chambers Lloyd George 
invited him to join the War Cabinet and sought his aid in dealing with the Ulster 
revolt and other emergencies. He was as eager for victory as any Englishman, 
but he was not less eager to avoid a new cataclysm by pressing a defeated Germany 
too far The months of peacemaking ın Paris were among the unhapplest ın his 
life, for his advice was ignored by Lloyd George and Clemenceau Returning to 
South Africa, after the signing of the treaty he soon became Prime Minister at 
the death of Botha The unchanging friendship of these two men so different in 
gifts and temperament, 1s one of the most attractive features in this fascinating 
Biography Smuts made enemies as well as devoted friends, but no one could 
dislike Botha “He thought the world of you”, wrote Mrs Botha on her husband’s 
death, “and always said you were the greatest man in South Africa”. And so he was 

G P Goocx# 


A VIEW OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
A Defence of Philosophy F. A. Lea Eyre and Spottiswoode 16s 


This 1s a refreshing and stimulating book (“‘essay” 1s what its author modestly 
calls ıt) It 1s written out of a deep conviction that philosophy has an important 
practical duty to perform for ordinary people—that of producing a criterion to 
enable them to judge between rival moral codes. This, as the author insists, 1s to 
return to a view of the function of philosophy which was for long taken for 
granted both by philosophers themselves and by those who looked to them for 
enlightenment. It ıs ın direct opposition to that belief dominant among many 
professional British philosophers that “Philosophy 1s the study of the concepts 
that we employ and not of the facts, phenomena, cases or events to which these 
concepts might be or are applied.” Mr. Lea would apparently call himself a 
“layman” in philosophy. This may perhaps be so in one sense. In another and 
more important respect he 1s too modest. His knowledge of and insight into the 
implications of philosophical writings are obviously considerable and add weight 
to his attempt to expose the lop-sidedness of much contemporary British analytical 
philosophy. 

Briefly (and inadequately) summarised, his thesis 1s that British philosophers 
have no twentieth-century philosophy to offer as an alternative to the Dialectical 
Materialism which reigns as “Queen of the Sciences” in the Communist world 
where*the philosopher indeed reigns as king. British philosophy has been pre- 
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dominantly analytical and critical, and while German philosophers were, for over 
a century, proving themselves “the ideological outfitters of Europe”, at least 
British philosophy performed a valuable service in demolishing the solutions of 
German philosophers as soon as they appeared But now, without the solid back- 
ground of a Christian world-view, (since professional philosophers are no longer 
normally in holy orders), ıt 1s less easy to respect British philosophers for becoming 
more analytic than before 
Their cardinal sin 1s not, ın Mr. Lea’s view, that they have exposed the hollowness 
of metaphysics, but that they have simply turned their backs upon it and, at the 
same time, lost terest in morals He doubts whether a theistic hypothesis could 
be made plausible because the “‘conflict between religion and science” 1s by no 
means over yet. (A recent book of Anglican essays speaks of “an uneasy truce” 
between Science and Theology) He does think that we could well adopt, as a 
starting-point, the emergent evolutionary world-view, together with the criteriosf 
it yields, and that ın the end we might then find ourselves closer to the religious 
than to most earlier sceptics, if not in regard to certainty, at any rate in the matter 
of self-dedication He is careful, however, to insist that the adoption of a criterion 
such as this would be no more than a start. With Nietszche, he would have the 
philosopher say “We are experiments let us be willing experiments!’ 
F H HLUARD 


MEMOIRS OF NICHOLAS GIERS 


The Education of a Russian Statesman, The Memoirs of Nicholas Karlovich Giers. 
Edited by Charles and Barbara Jelavich University of California Press 


Nicholas Giers, Russian Foreign Minister 1882-1895, began to write his Memoirs 
in his fifties, when he was Minister to Sweden. Unfortunately he merely covered 
his early years, and much of the narrative 1s too full of personal detail to be of 
much interest more than a century later The voluminous fragment has been 
admirably edited by two scholars who have themselves made valuable contributions 
to East European history 

The best years of his hfe, declares Giers, were those he spent as a pupil at the 
Lycéum at Tsarskoe Selo, the Imperial palace near St Petersburg During his 
sıx years there, from the age of 12 to 18, he saw a good deal of the Imperial family. 
He speaks of the love and devotion cf the people to their Tsar, and adds that no 
one could help being proud of him Giers was present when Alexander, the future 
Tsar Liberator, was married, and Nicholas, sometimes described as the last of 
the autocrats, looked magnificent in his uniform At the age of 18 Giers started 
his diplomatic career as a clerk in the Asiatic Department of the Foreign Office 
where he spent three years 

The second part of the Memors 1s of greater interest, for 1t describes the author’s 
six years 1841-47 in the Russian Consulate in Moldavia, one of the two Danubian 
Principalities (the other was Wallachia) which were soon to be transformed into 
Roumania Grters was a keen observer, and he paints a vivid picture of a com- 
munity still nominally under Turkish suzerainty but for practical purposes under 
Russian control Society exhibited an aristocracy of boyars who had lived for 
generations under the stagnant rule of the Turks, and were now rejoicing in the 
opportunity to taste the delights of Western civilisation. The young Russian 
diplomat enjoyed the balls and other festivities of Jassy, but he was appalled by 
the general corruption. Public appointments were sold, and the buyer naturally 
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recouped himself at the expense of his subordinates To judge by this fragment 
of autobiography Giers was a man of honour as well as of ability, and every student 
of Russian history ın the nineteenth century must regret that the author laid down 
his pen before he began to make history and rank with Nesselrode and Gorchakov 
among the greatest Foreign Secretaries produced by the Empire of the Tsars. 


G. P. Goock 


CASE FOR LAND-VALUE RATING 
Land-Value Rating Lord Douglas of Barloch Christopher Johnson 6s 


What a relief it 1s to find ın Lord Douglas’s impeccable exposition of Land- 
Value Rating a means of combatting the speculator who 1s able to allow land to 
remain fallow at no expense to himself, but at a loss to the ratepayers who help 
to maintain the value of all non-occupied property and land How many times 
have we seen houses and land unused, with no effort made to use the property 
or cultivate the land—the owners waiting confidently for the right moment to 
redevelop and take a profit! Meanwhile, the ratepayers have contributed to keeping 
local services running and in good order, so that the developer can offer them as 
part of his “bargain ” 

The old saying that “land always keeps its value” 1s very true because services 
are maintained, despite the loss of rates Under Land-Value Rating, this would 
change Land on which a rateable value has been fixed would quickly be put to 
more intensive use. 

Local taxation has one big drawback. You pay from the moment you rest 
your head on the pillow you pay on your taxed income. But the land-owner 
would pay too (albeit before paying tax), thus reducing his gross profit The many 
exemptions to rating have provided a hidden subsidy for a privileged few. 

Countless attempts to secure Land Valuation have failed because of the refusal 
of successive governments to grasp this “nettle” In consequence, it 1s the house- 
holder who has to pay more and more, after meeting his tax claims, to provide 
for local services. 

The use of land rating to meet the claims resulting from town planning redevelop- 
ment would be particularly acceptable 1n towns redeveloping their centres and 
offering existing owners a mere pittance of the actual site value Duspossessed 
owners would know that their land has been valued on a national basis by men 
without bias The adoption of land valuation by many of the more developed 
countries, as Lord Douglas points out, 1s proof that, given the will to operate 
this system, ıt could work, particularly if regular valuations are part of the pro- 
gramme. 

Lord Douglas of Barloch has gone into some detail in deploying his arguments. 
They are particularly welcome at a time when ıt is becoming increasingly impossible 
to keep pace with the growing rate demands of county and local councils My own 
view 1s that, in the event of a major recession, our present system would fall by the 
wayside and would need national bolstering, or centralisation This would take 
us a step further in dispensing with that splendid body of men and women who 
give service as councillors. It would strengthen the hands of our unseen masters, 
the men 1n Whitehall, who are gradually forcing the system of local government 
out of existence Lord Douglas is to be congratulated on a timely, cogent and 


eminent, lucid little book 
STEPHEN SMITE: 
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MEDITATIONS AND METAPHYSICS 


Sir Thomas Browne Joan Bennett. Cambridge University Press 30s 
The Poetry of Meditation LouisL Martz. Yale University Press, London 15s. 


The conscious artistry ın prose of Sir Thomas Browne receives due acknowledge- 
ment and commendation tin Mrs. Bennett's welcome study of the man and his 
work She devotes 50 of the 250 pages to his life and domestic correspondence 
(1605-1682) and the bulk to his writings. But while paying tribute to the ornate 
riches of his prose style she 1s more concerned with the thoughts he had and the 
things he said So much has been written about the beauties of Religio Medici 
and Uin Burtal, the works by which the Norwich doctor of medicine 1s chiefly 
known, that ıt ıs pleasant to turn to an analysis of the thoughts and studies which 
prompted and inspired them. Mrs Bennett asks “Was he exceptionally able 
“to live ın divided worlds’, or was ıt common in the mid-17th century to retain old 
beliefs (in, for example, witchcraft, or a Ptolemaic earth-centred universe) and yet 
to welcome, to advocate and to further the Baconian advancement of learnng?” 
She asks and answers many other questions, but returns to this central enquiry 
constantly, as indeed she ıs bound to do when considering the curious cross- 
currents of Browne’s restless mind. 


Sceptical by inclination and conventional by habit, Sir Thomas lent himself 
to some of the grosser superstitions and prejudices of the age At sixty he testified 
in a trial of two women, who were hanged as witches, using his store of learning 
and book-hearsay to reach conclusions as cruel as they were nonsensical He kept 
an open mind about the report of milk bemg found in a man’s veins instead of 
blood, and he was not averse to accepting thet gout could be cured by a dog’s 
lick. Greatly interested ın the natural world he was ready to recoid and pass on the 
strangest reports until they were disproved to his satisfaction He may be said to 
have been intoxicated by omnivorous reading In his writings there is too strong 
an accent on death, “the cure of all diseases,” on which he harps ‘continually, but 
towards the end he wrote more nobly than ın all the fine confused rhetonec that 
we quote in each generation “Too many there may be of Nero’s mind, who, if 
their own turn were served, would not regard what became of others, and, when 
they die themselves, care not if all perish But good men’s wishes extend beyond 
their lives, for the happiness of times to come, and never to be known unto them.” 


The Poetry of Meditation 1s what may be called a Libiary-Paperback that deserves 
a hard cover Furst published ın 1954, the work has been revised for issue 1n its 
present form It closely investigates English religious poetry of the 17th century, 
the period which cultivated “the art of meditation” so deeply and consistently that 
the term “metaphysical” has been applied to the group represented by Donne, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan and Marvell. Professor Martz contends, however, 
that the “metaphysical poets” should be seen not as Donne and his school, but 
“as a group of wiiters, widely different in temper and outlook, drawn together” 
by ther common practice of the methods of religious meditation The thesis 
subtracts from Donne as a moulding master-influenceand substitutes the recognition 
of “a meditative tradition” stemmung not from Donne but from Robert Southwell, 
the poet who was executed in 1595 and whose works went through at least twenty 
editions ın London alone between the years 1591 and 1636, as well as seven in 
Edinburgh and on the Continent This ascription of responsibility and influence 
to Southwell—symbolising the effect of the Counter Reformation upon English 
religious literature—wull be of special interest to all students of one of the richest 
periods of poetry in England’s great tradition In a fine concluding chapter the 
author traces significant parallels between the 17th-century poets and such moderns 
as Hopkins, Yeats, Wallace Stevens, Emily Dickinson and Mr Elst, 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


LITERARY S UPPLEMEN T 
SHORTER REVIEWS 


PARLIAMENTS (Cassell 30s) This 
is “a comparative study on the structure 
and functioning of representative 
institutions im forty-one countries,” 
published for the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, “under the guidance of an 
international committee which included 
representatives of the major ideologies: 
and political trends of the present day.” 
The parliamentary institutions dealt 
with are those in operation on January 
{, 1957. The study explains and 
compares their main characteristics, 
organisation, legislative and financial 
powers and control over the Executive. 
It 1s of considerable interest to the 
student of democratic institutions, 
although to some extent ıt 1s an acad- 
emic exercise. The forty-one constitu- 
tions include some behind the Iron 
Curtain, where as m Russia itself, 
institutional theory bears little relation 
to governmental practice Furthermore 
since 1956, a number of countries, to 
mention only Pakistan, the Sudan and 
Ghana, have 1n effect ceased to enjoy 
free representative institutions Indeed 
the most worthwhile study would be 
to analyse the cause of their fa:lure, 
than to pay lip service to a form 
Since 1956 also, the fifth French 
Republic has come into being, with its 
constitution already ın jeopardy, due 
largely to de Gaulle’s mususe of the 
referendum In this volume, however, 
the referendum 1s regarded basicly as a 
democratic safeguard, as indeed it 1s 
in Switzerland. Upon that country’s 
government, Professor Christopher 
Hughes has written, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Hansard Society, a volume, 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SWITZERLAND 
(Cassell 30s) He examines the 
Swiss system, with its unusual all- 
party executive elected by the legisla- 
ture He explains and illustrates its 
operation by reference to numerous 
incidents ın the political life of the 
country, and shows how it 1s related to 
Swiss society and ideals. He adopts 
“an unfamiliar interpretation of the 
Swiss constitution, an interpretation 
in term$-of a concealed doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility”. This volume 
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has necessarly a restricted interest 
since rightly or wrongly the Swiss system 
has had little appeal among the new 
States. i 
RUSSIA UNDERKHRUSHCHEV (Methuen 
55s ) Thisis an anthology ofarticles taken 
from the bimonthly journal, Problems 
of Communism, published by the United 
States Information Agency The aim 
of the Editor, Mr Abraham Brumberg, 
has been to “provide the broadest 
picture of the political, economic and 
cultural trends of Khrushchev’s Russia” 
It ıs not exhaustive Soviet foreign 
policy, including Sino-Soviet and East 
European relations, agricultural and 
educational reforms, for example, have 
beenexcluded Nonethelessitis a volume 
of considerable interest and importance 
by distinguished students of Russia 
On ideology the general view is that 
Communist doctrine 1s being steadily 
undermined by the demands of reality 
and rationalisation in industrial and 
economic organisation, apart from the 
widespread desire for greater freedom 
of expression. Writing on the ideolo- 
gical setting, Mr Leopold Labedz 
concludes that “resistance to Com- 
munist expansion 1s the best way to 
direct Soviet ideology toward internal 
euthanasia” As to Communist expan- 
sion, Mr Raymond Aron writes that 
“revolutionary fervour—though revived 
by the successes of Communism in Asia 
and the Middle East-—ıs nevertheless 
bound, in the end, to die down and 
probably die out” 

THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 1883-1898 
(Yale University Press, $6) With the 
mounting prominence of Africa in 
world affairs, many such books as this 
one are needed to fill essential gaps in 
the history of this dark continent. 
Mr Robert O Collins, Instructor of 
history at the United States’ Williams 
College, has undertaken an enormous 
task ın his journey back into the latent 
years ın the struggle for power ın the 
Sudan This thorough history, so amply 
documented by fact, presents a study 
which might well be representative of 
the other corners of Africa, which 
today are issuing a challenge for self- 
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determination So much has been 
written about the Sudan, rather the 
Northern Sudan, where names like 
Gordon and Kitchener have brought 
colour and :magination to history books 
But so little has been known of the 
Southern Sudan with its vast plains 
stretching south from Khartoum the 
capital to the Congo The mysterious 
Mahdi, fanatical, self-styled Divine 
rulers of an equally mysterious assembly 
of tribes, enjoyed several years of 
unchecked tyrannical power bfore 
being deposed by Kitchener at Omdur- 
man It is the years between that Mr 
Collins has so thoroughly investigated. 
He spent many months in the Sudan 
probing the hitherto unchecked facts 
about the Mahdv’s bitter struggles in 
the South, and the ambitious expedi- 
tions of King Leopold Ils agents to 
control the Nile 


THE DOMESDAY GEOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LAND (Cambridge University Press ) 
Two further volumes have been published 
recently in this massive and co-operative 
work of scholarship, under the general 
editorship of Professor H C Darby 
The general purpose of the study 1s by 
analysis and interpretation of the 
Domesday folios to reconstruct the 
geography of England during the early 
Middle Ages The information thus 
obtained is of two kinds “In the first 
place the details about plough-teams 
and about population enable a general 
picture of the relative prosperity of 
different areas to be obtained In the 
second place, the details about such 
things as meadow, pasture, wood, and 
Salt-pans serve to illustrate further the 
local variations bcth ın the face of the 
countryside and in its economic life”. 
Numerous maps and tables are used to 
summarise and explain the knowledge 
gained and supplement the text The 
whole enterprise has been planned in 
six volumes, each covering a defined 
region The first volume on Eastern 
England was published ın 1952, and was 
followed by that on Midland England 
Recently two further volumes have 
been published Professor Darby and 
Miss Ela M J Campbell have jointly 
edited the Domesday Geography of 
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South-East England (£6), and Miss 
Campbell also contributes separate 
chapters on Bedfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, 
Berkshire and Kent Mr R Welldon 
Finn deals with Hampshire, Mr C W. 
Lloyd with Surrey, Dr 8 A King with 
Sussex, and Mr E M Jope and Dr 
L B Terrett jointly deal with Oxford- 
shire Professor Darby gives a general 
picture of the whole South-East Region 
The latest volume 1s The Domesday 
Geography of Northern England (£5 5s ), 
jointly edited by Professor Darby artd 
Mr I S Maxwell The latter also deals 
with the Yorkshire Domesday folios 
which also include parts of Cumberland 
and Westmorland Dr Terrett covers 
Nottinghamshire, Cheshire and J;anca- 
shire, while Mr D Holly writes on 
Derbyshire Professor Darby gives a 
general appreciation of the Northern 
region as a whole The outstanding 
fact on population density ıs that 
generally in the vast rural areas there 
were about ten persons to the square 
mule, or about half that of the Midlands 
and Southern and Eastern England. 


In THE CHURCH IN ANGLO-SAXON 
ENGLAND (Cambridge, 55s), a front- 
rank scholastic achievement, Mr John 
Godfrey devotes himself to the central 
theme of the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Christian fath. Hus 503 
pages span at least as many years 
There are lively introductory chapters, 
too, on pre-Christian religion in Roman 
Britain and on Christianity among the 
Celts The final product 1s a history 
unequalled in depth and breadth for 
nearly seven decades, save perhaps 
quite recently by Miss Margaret 
Deanesly Theodore, Wulfred and 
Dunstan, of whom we know so little 
and so much, take their rightful place 
in the panorama So, too, do the 
Councils of the eighth century, the 
monastic renaissance, and the advent 
of the parish The primacy of Lanfranc, 
whose forensic habit of mind served 
the Conqueror well, reflects and symbo- 
lises “the commanding position of the 
religion of Christ ın England at the 
close of the eleventh century” It 
concludes a masterly survey. 
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DIPLOMATIC PROFILES— 
THEIR EXCELLENCIES AT ST. JAMES’S 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


7 OR the observer privileged to have watched for a quarter of a century 
Their Excellencies at the Court of St James’s and in three to four 
dozen other capitals, the London setting in the year after Nassau, 

Bahamas, presents revolutionary contrasts The importance, however, to 
their countries and to the host government, of the rôles of many individual 
ambassadors and some high commissioners from the Domunions, remains 
indescribably high, despite murmurings in millions and millions of copies, 
to millions of viewers on TV, of the loud innocents who have sometimes sat 
inside a press attaché’s sanctum in a minor Legation These sad guides 
of a sad public (Northcliffe used to say “the press ıs run by office boys 
for office boys” and maybe he knew) have spread strange themes One 
is that, with couriers m 550 mph jets, swifter telephone communication 
whereby the Foreign Minister can speak at once with his opposite number 
and by-pass the resident Envoy, effective telex systems enabling exchanges 
across oceans inside a few minutes, the Ambassador 1s little better than a 
£25,000 a year postman; he can give an occasional luncheon or dinner 
with caviare while his wife studies assiduously the tastes of the younger 
attachés 

It is true I no longer see the ebullient, unpredictable star in the London 

colony, Joseph P Kennedy, my all-weather friend for 25 years, asking 
which British Minister ıs stil] waiting for the eagle in the anteroom with 
“Doc” E E Moore, with Henri Sartor of the Coq d’Or and Archbishop 
(now Cardinal) Godfrey,* as well as Lord Simon Ino longer see the genius 
among diplomatists, the low-voiced, shy, quiet Ivan Mausky, who over 
tea and caviare (on two tiers of a silver trolley) put hope in me when 
I was quietly in despair, with news of the plans of the government of the 
so-called mighty Empire to continue a seemingly hopeless war from some- 
where or other, but far, far away I no longer watch the statesmantlike 
forecasts of tomorrow’s developments from “old-hands” like the envoy of 
Czechoslovakia, the tearful Jan Masaryk the bed manufacturer of 
Birmingham so often ignored and maltreated, or of Yugoslavia’s Ivan 
Soubotich, or of Rumania’s Viorel Tilea, of Bulgaria’s superb reader of 
the charts, Nicolas Momtchiloff, and Greece’s Charalambos Simopoulos. 
I do not any longer see the monosyllabic lonely eater of bowled fish by 
candlelight in Albert Gate House, André Charles Corbin, who said (with 
proud realism) “Some people ignore the importance of food and drink: 


* Died, Jan "22 
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I don’t,” as he changed flower schemes for marquises and duchesses of 
old little England, with a French writer as ‘bait in the following day's 
Times society columns 

But what of the room in which five or six, no this ıs not a misprint, 
service attachés of top rank, sat almost on top of their typists’ tables, 
between writing machines, at majestic Albert Gate House? And even 
the incredible Roland de Mazgerie, starrmg now in Bonn, who carried 
on two conversations, wrote with both hands, shared a room with Corbin’s 
secretary? I prefer to forget the bull-frog’s envoys, grandiloquent Grandi 
and Bastianini, the champagne salesman with ludicrous gestures and 
salutes, and remember instead the lover of birds and flowers and sunsets, 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, gentle hest to Cecil King and others, by the placid 
Thames in Hitler’s 1940 

Today the more influential the envoy, the less he is able to afford the 
dropping of casual thoughts in public, or appearing in costly PROs’ hand- 
outs that rain from film factories or Admiralty House or, during Suez, 
from No 10, or decorating the gossip columns He cannot even permit 
himself the literary epithet that will follow its author to the grave, “Never 
had ıt so good ” He has to think not only of the host-government, watching 
(and hearing') his every move, by all known and other means, the reactions 
of his foreign minister and endless critics and rivals in the home govern- 
ment Two or three “explanations” of what he really meant when he is 
said to ‘have said the quoted words, ensure for a major ambassador a 
brief professional life 

Thus the understandable curiosity by the thinking minority in Britain 
about the tiny colony of men (and one woman) who above all others ın 
the kingdom influence Britain’s status rise or fall These Excellencies 
write daily, often hourly, the top-secret dispatches of what us going on 
in the land, what is planned, unknown to public, Press and, of course, 
Parliament The leaders of this favoured colony tell their head of State 
or Foreign Minister what the Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary or 
Defence Minister or Commonwealth Secretary or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has said privately, ın an aside, over dinner, over tea, in a 
corner at a reception, dunng a formal call on “neutral” territory, to them 
or to a responsible colleague (Chef de Mission), what the Briton has 
denied or agreed, proposed or rejected, suggested ın qualified terms 
The often dramatic note ıs written and again changed, examined by the 
Political Minister or Counsellor of Embassy, by a private secretary on the 
diplomatic staff or another trusted senior aide, frequently only the 
ambassador sees the final text, and the shorthand typists are robbed—by 
the incluston of the text in the courier’s metrculously sealed pouch (a grand 
ceremonial affair in many missions worthy of a film scenario) 

Naturally the chief of the coding room sends off many messages, to be 
headed “Top secret” or “For eyes only of the Minister”, or even “State 
secret—only for the President’s eyes” In London the message may be 
known to the public twenty or thirty years later But it ıs well to recall 
the established fact that with cypher-breaking now a thriving indystry and 
vast sums spent on computers to break othe: nations’ secret codes (not only 
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of a state likely to be an enemy overnight!), the years may be days, or 
hours, in certain instances All the messages sent painfully by the Japanese 
to their missions in Washington were so swiftly “broken” that the translated 
contents were often placed on the table of Mr Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, before he received the envoys of Tokio; long before tragic December 
7, 1941, that forced America into the Second World War, the Japanese 
knew the contents of notes laboriously coded on behalf of Mr Joseph 
Grew for dispatch to Mr Hull It would be difficult to believe that Mr K> 
does not read the texts of at least the majority of President Kennedy’s 
most confidential messages, within’ a few hours, and that Mr K’s letters 
to his friends, Marshal Tito, Mr Gomulka, Mr Kadar and some others, 
are not as swiftly on the desks of Mr Dean Rusk’s battery of aides 
(Poor M. Soubotich in London missed a Juncheon while a friend faithfully 
decoded a brief telegram announcing the dispatch the previous day of an 
outsize ham, gift from Zagreb ) 

Thus the greater use of couriers with their “pouches” by states that do 
not wish their closest ales to know, at once, certain matters in train 
Today’s ally may be the bitterest enemy tomorrow ın this lunatic world, 
the greatest rival may be termed “dearest friend” by the politicians over- 
night. Who forgets the Stalingrad telegrams of delight, sympathy for 
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Pearl Harbour (and Hitler’s premature relief!), pity for Coventry, 
Roosevelt’s message on Mussolini’s “stab” of June 1940 and India’s 
gratitude to Emperor Hirohito for Japan’s plans to expel the British? 
Who are the writers in London of the generally true assessments of the 
curious scene in royal palace, the quip from the powerful and influential 
Prince Philip, the aside from Lord Mountbatten, the owner of a newspaper 
group, someone in Admuralty House, the peregrinating author citing 
remarks by a head of state, an wfluential editor, an ambitious Opposition 
notable waiting for the next jamboree in a sunny climate? 

I am assuming that, under inflexible pressure from President Kennedy, 
Britain will soon jom the Common Market; Political Union under the 
Treaty of Rome will ensure inevitably the leadership of the continent by 
the non-Spenglerian German pecple Thus, for an early glance at the 
youthful envoy of the German Federal Republic, Dr. Hasso von Etzdorf 
Alike in his distinguished and dignified private apartments and in the 
luxurious and modern embassy in Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, Etzdorf 
the six footer, walks lke a Guardsman, looks confident, assured of his 
country’s precise place in the world tomorrow Ready for any and every 
task involved in his mission, life-loving, gay, armed with a prodigious 
memory and gift of observation, he inspires a considerable staff with his 
own certainty, arouses inevitable and, frankly, unique efficiency. Hall 
porters, telephone operators, servants, let alone the “platoon” of personal 
aides led by the gentlemanly Dr Edwin Jungfleisch, are, of course, all 
German Mention a British historian and Etzdorf draws the titles of his 
books from his invisible hat; say “Arabı Pasha, for mstance,” and he 
provides in a second the year of the defeat of President Nasser’s predecessor, 
speak of the staggering progress of Japan and he sighs, “ . the happiest 
seven years of my professional career”, mention Malta and he 1s au courant, 
thanks to visits to his “parish” a few weeks ago, discuss an Irish poet 
and he is with you, on the wavelength. Few private Irbraries appear as 
worth a visit for browsing or borrowing (sic), show the ‘honest classicist 
and the student of our tawdry, coarse, cruel age Near the delicate and 
fashionably pelmeted grey curtains in the apartments the voices of the 
leaders of the land have been heard, politicians, industrialists, bankers, 
publishers, not forgetting the Sunday school organist and choir chief who 
journeys so often to Brussels in the cause of Europe’s Political Union. 

The greying Etzdorf head ıs held high, the laugh is natural, the blue- 
grey eyes are on the visitor, till someone asks what the glass left at eleven 
in the study contained “It’s my favourite, milk and fruit juices.” 
The envoy’s workroom is expansive, with the “pompous” high chair he 
dislikes (and promises me to remove) Few folk interrupt the host (or 
guest) during a wisit (I ponder on some lesser envoys who resemble a 
railway station switchboard during August) The major questron mark, 
the ambiguous drawing of Dr. Adenauer in a major frame, is answered on 
the opposite wall by a flamboyant, sanguinary portrait of the founder of 
ambitious, purposeful Germany after her Common Market (Zollverein) 
successes a century ago It may be remembered, Bismarck did not aspire, 
as Churchill less accurately put st, to preside at the distribution of his 
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Empire At the main entrance the guest sees the symbolic gesture by an 
anonymous Briton, the Iron Cross framed with his letter, to recall the 
cold find on a field in Flanders 

Britons may like Etzdorf’s fishing stories, exploration of lesser Scottish 
villages, roar at the skilful description of an eccentric in his castle among 
dustsheets, and listen, entranced, to the account of walks in English-type 
scenery at Kampen, on the Baltic isle of Sylt, wth Dr Schroeder as a 
companion Frau Etzdorf strove to like Dosxoevsky’s Idiot And m 
the private domain? Champagne 1s chosen w.th knowledge, vintage or 
not it ıs a worthy successor to the array of well-kept white wines from the 
western border (“Mon cher, mon cher, near the French frontier?”) The 
service here is a concert, wordless, pianissimo, rehearsed to German 
standards 

It 1s worth recalling that m October 1939, when the world, let alone 
Europe, seemed to be falling under the megic crackpot Hitler, this 
diplomatist risked career and life by circulating to influential officers a 
memorandum, warning of Germany’s grave danger The paper 1s in the 
archives of the State Department in Washington I hope his memoranda 
on colleagues ın London are well guarded, ell are colourful Etzdorf 
reminds me, for sheer astuteness, skill in presentation of opinions and 
facts, in “drawing” victims, in implanting a view, of a mixture between 
Joe Kennedy, the dynamic genius here in 1940, and Ivan Maisky, who 
knew Britain as did few natives Muss Grace Croudacre, “missie” in 1906, 
is proud of her octogenarian Hasso, with reason 

The other important “professional” in London, among the ninety 
ambassadors, high commissioners and ministers, 1s of course the envoy of 
the resurgent Italians, whom we fought recently when the great and noisy 
bull-frog saluted a missing Corsica and Tunisia and Egypt too For Italy 
is high and nervous in the Political Union of Europe, the Common Market 
formed under the Treaty of Rome Signor Fietro Quarom, MC, unique 
distinction among chefs de mission in London, won as a boy officer in 1915, 
looks and speaks like Sir James Barrie He even discusses ghosts, ın the 
dark study ın Grosvenor Square, where he 1s flanked by a tapestry larger 
than Etzdorf’s over the stairs, the deep passionate eyes rest always on 
souvenirs of happy journeys to Afghanistan and Burma, religious statues, 
as well as the cherished photograph of Lopiton, a dog of beloved acquain- 
tance The quarrels among the Common Market artists on the stage amuse 
this doyen, whether at table among the great mirrors where I used to 
study Grand: and later Bastranini, or ın his crowded study “What do 
the folk know of the bitter differences while the Treaty of Rome was 
being negotiated?” he asks as the enormous intellectual dome ıs lit by a 
little ray of surprising sun The pianist’s hands of the man who has seen ıt 
all before, and searches for ghosts, reach out for the stars he knew at 
Versailles, 42 years ago, before going to Istanbul as a minor fish. The 
drains of diplomacy are not a secret to him, the disappointed eyes reveal 
the travails of our shattered world The voice rises and falls musically, 
intimately as he ponders on his glamorous wife’s latest “bargain” in the 
Chelseaeantique jungle The telephone mngs, and he answers in effortless, 
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impeccable Tolstoyan, “Yes, I will be with you in five minutes” I had 
‘ forgotten he married ın Russia while a First Secretary; he returned there 
as Ambassador, 18 years ago, to watch Stalin Then he spent eleven years 
in Paris, with three ın Adenauer’s Bonn till 1959 Quaroni ıs an embellish- 
ment for London, and his sharp, rapier thrusts, at life and men, reveal a 
teacher’s mind filled with methodical drinking at the fountains of reflection 
Etzdorf likes Anthony Sampson on England; Quaroni chooses the ghosts, 
warning us about Ancient Rome I remind him I have just spent four 
half-days pondering lessons among the traumatic ruins of Carthage 
None of the major diplomatists ıs as shy and “self-effacing” on coming 
into an imposing reception, or speaking in his own austere and distant 
study in India House, yet one locks long and carefully into the deep set, 
worried, restless eyes of Mr Nehru’s envoy The Oxford honours graduafe 
in modern history of 1922, Mr Mahomedal: Currin Chagila, looks like a 
stranger among the worldly creatures Hus soft, precise speech proclarms 
the barrister (of the Inner Temple), who was a professor in Bombay before 
his 28th birthday—in constitutional law. He has been Governor of 
Bombay, ad hoc judge of the International Court of Justice, the Hague, 
and Chief Justice of the vast State of Bombay for many years He reversed 
the now usual journey by envoys, from the one-trme Mecca, to Washington, 
by serving an apprenticeship ın America for three years, before following 
the passionate patriot Krishna Menon to London. There are few smiles 
in the sensitive face of the voice of the poorest 450 million creatures known 
on our earth, who has a staff of about 1,500, lots of English included (not 
forgetting the priceless, “correct” librarian) The philosophy 1s* “We must 
resign ourselves to our fate.” That is Gandhi-esque I saw it alive in the 
dark rooms of the old-fashioned resrdence-museum 1n “Millionaires’ Row” 
(Menon never used :t!), with relics of India, where the gentle envoy Kher 
entranced me with sessions at the spinning wheel near the garden pool. 
Chagla is a Moslem, provides contrasts with reticent voice, and (obvious 
Balliol) brilliance of the new Deputy High Commissioner, Ambassador 
Kewal Singh, Punjabi Sikh of 47 Diplomacy for Chagla with an un- 
predictable Premier Nehru in command must often resemble a casino’s 
crowded roulette table Helped by an assorted staff of specialists, and the 
good-looking principal private secretary from Bihar, Mr B P N Sahi, 
Chagla bravely tackles London, and its obstinate preference for seeing 
Pakistan’s side in that world tinder-box, the Kashmur paradise vale 
There ıs a smile and there are twinkles in the deep, immoble passionate 
eyes of Pakistan’s envoy, the Sandhurst graduate who commanded a British 
unit, and then, in Assam, led Indian and British men against the invincible 
Japanese Lieut General Mohamed Yusuf has heard most of the com- 
ments by Prince Philip on the polo field, where he ıs fearless and useful, 
he has pleased the discerning Mercedes chauffeur (Mr Last) with smacks 
of 300 yards straight down the heart of a favourite fairway in Sussex: has 
been a respected guest at shoots in the homes of members of Gotha ın 
the north The courteous trivia at luncheon in luxurious Avenue Road, 
St John’s Wood, amuse the pretty daughter of the Shah and the new 
Persian Ambassador But Yusuf (“Joe” to intimate friends and e ‘Uncle 
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Joe” to a lesser coterie of admurers) has English skill for repartee with bite 
in a monosyllabic aside, prefers the English under-statement Not for 
Yusuf the convention of a host guarding the doors for the Reception. He 
promptly departs with the arrestingly clad Begum Yusuf, leaving the Deputy 
HC, and the vivid Begum Iftkhar Ah, to greet arrıvals Skilled “breaker- 
up” of groups, Yusuf sees that people meet people, introduces in a voice 
that ensures names being remembered correctly Yusuf receptions are a 
draw for two less official reasons in a London bereft of loveliness the 
presence of one of Asia’s celebrated beauties, the jet black haired Kashmiri- 
born wife of Colonel M R Mahmood, Medical Adviser to the Mission, 
and, the “queen” among ambassadors’ secretaries here, elf-like Muss Amina 
Jilan: of Karachi, the girlish “battle-axe”’, at Lowndes Square Every 
celebrity ın Britain and every major ambassador have passed Amuna’s 
sentry-box! In Avenue Road, where I spent one day pacing the drawing 
rooms with glasses of tomato juice, while the Fates prepared me for 
fatherhood ın an adjoining nursing home, talk maybe over Lord Home’s 
understandable passion for the right colour and size of Persian caviare, 
Or over phrases from Lock up your Daughters, seen by the Envoy But 
tt may also tend to reveal the swiftly learmng professional while visitors 
glance at the unusually happy study of the Queen, by the side of ithe Prince 
and their Pakistanı hosts, at luncheon 

Did Yusuf not pose this question while Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
visited Paris recently, after the Commonwealth Premiers’ quarrel over 
the CM conditions revealed ın London talks? “General,” he is said to 
have asked the Pakistan: President’s host, “why don’t you take the British 
into the Common Market? If you don’t, they'll only cause you many 
troubles ” After a moment the General answered. “And if I do, 
they ll still cause me as much trouble ” Etzdorf may be more at 
ease with the ancient classics and today’s “cream” in the writers’ languages, 
but Yusuf is one of the British, feels at home with them, dresses in their 
style, speaks in the soldier’s clipped terms (not omitting the Harnarain 
“Atcheah” for yes or very well) The Yusuf letter The Times recently 
placed in the position of honour on the leader page has been wired and 
re-wired to every leading capital It adro:tly showed delicate approval of 
Britain’s position (and praised friend Duncan Sandys), warned America 
politely but firmly, did not umpede the delicate and successful discussions 
between Pakistan and China, on a pact about Kashmir and other matters, 
and doubtless provided material for President Kennedy to study as he 
called up Mr Macmillan and Mr Duncan Sandys The old Sandhurst 
boy may have reflected as he looked at confidential dispatches’ “This putt 
was long, and tricky on a sloping green, but it dropped nicely . .” 


The above article is the first of a series of Profiles of Ambassadors at 
the Court of St James's —-EDITOR 
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TRIBUTE— 
JAMES BONE, CH* 


SIR WILLIAM HALEY, KCMG, LL D 


T 1s particularly fitting that we should come to this church at this hour 
to remember James Bone Among “the mighty fleet of Wren”, which 
Bone, ın one of his most memorable pieces, pictured sailing proudly 

on after the enemy’s fire-ships had gone, St Bride’s was the nearest to 
his office and to ‘his home 

And this is the time of day when morning paper journalists are being 

productive at their ease They aie sowing their seeds and germinating 
their ideas What gusts and storms the night well bring is still unknowm 
It was in the hour before lunch that Bone began to choose his subjects 
for the “London Letter”, that he got in touch with likely contributors, 
briefed his staff, and found crystallizing in his own mind the thoughts that 
n talk around the ensuing luncheon table already began to flower in a 
way that regular readers of the Manchester Guardian would the next 
Morning at once recognize as his It us the best hour to contemplate the 
harvest of a life that has been reaped 

We have all come here to pay loving tribute to James Bone, Companion 

of Honour He was always that, long before whoever ıt was had the 
brilliant idea of confirming it officially He never did a questionable thing 
in his life He was the Companion of much else—of Laughter, of Wit, 
of Kindness and Compassion, of Courage, of Conviviality, of Grace 

Each of these words will stir in each of its ‘hearers individual memories. 

To some it will be the way in which, having heard his joke—and one must 
admit ıt was not always possible to get its full flavour at first telling, for 
Bone was never the easiest man to understand—one could always know 
uf it was a good one by the vigour with which he jingled his keys in his 
trouser pocket Hus wit was visual, not verbal He saw the paradoxes 
of life, then concentrated his craft on making them explicit 

His kindness and compassion were unfailing Any faller by the wayside 

could be sure, 1f Bone had heard of him, of one Samaritan The way in 
which he would prolong a fight for this or that member of the staff to 
be gently treated, whatever the circumstances, made me, as a young man 
on the Guardian Board with him, often impatient Today, an older man 
understands 

His courage was so natural that ıt never showed No one who ever 

knew him gave a thought to the possibility of Bone’s being fearful That 
anyone should think they could intimidate him aroused his wrath 

Of his conviviality the story 1s told how he and Robert Lynd were once 

drinking together when one said to the other “You know, we are the kind 
of men our fathers warned us against” The story gives a false impression 
Bone’s conviviality was neither pernicious nor weak. It was part of that 
gift for gregariousness that could keep a whole famuly of children enthralled 
while he drew for them innumerable elephants, that would take visitors 
* Address at the Memorial Service at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, London 
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of all ages to see the tombs of the Templars and other almost private 
beauties of London, that welcomed generation after generation of 
Americans and Canadians with a hospitality that knew no stint and had 
no end Bone hated solitude He was a born companion 

Companion of grace It shone through every thought and action of this 
good and lovable man Physically he was no Apollo, he had an mward 
beauty that lighted all else And Jet us remember also the grace of Annie, 
his wife Herself an artist, her good-humoured storcism made Bone’s way 
of Lfe and work ‘possible 

One approaches that work with pride James Bone was a master 
journalist Itas a paradox that the prose poet of Portland Stone should 
himself have wished to work ın mosaic He could do the big things if 
nécessary His famous narrative about how he was torpedoed in the last 
war, his annual reviews of London life, his occasional articles on art were 
assured work But ıt was to the paragraph he gave his heart Material 
for mosaics they were, some glinting, some grey, many gold Once, 
magically, he composed the whole picture ın a book 

The London Perambuiator will ive With its drawings by Muirhead— 
and what a band of brothers James, David, Muirhead and Alexander 
(who could write more luke an angel than any of them) were—it is immune 
from time and fashion Let us admit that its successor disappoints The 
Original manuscript was burnt during that bombing of the Temple in 
which Bone lost his home And though he doggedly carried on from 
another base, the hardening conviction that he would never return to King’s 
Bench Walk meant that something inside him was lost that could not be 
regained 

He still walked abroad gathering his paragraphs Their subjects were 
like no one elses Bone’s eyes had wings The Perambulator was never 
pedestrian 

Finally there was the perfect happiness of the ninetieth birthday party 
this summer Surrounded by his dearest friends, Bone listened to the 
messages from the Queen, the President of the United States, the Prime 
Minister, and others, pursing his lips ın pleasure as the name of each 
sender was announced, nodding his head in dispassionate savour of what 
each had to say 

Today we add the more intimate tribute of those who knew him and 
joved him, who worked with him and admured him, who strove with him 
and respected him, who were indebted to him for some act of kindness, 
gratitude for which he invariably waved aside We offer ıt again now— 
for all the did and was 
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THE ARTS— 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROW COMES TO BRITAIN 
P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


R MACMILLAN may irritate his critics often and to a point 
beyond endurance, but at least he sticks to his last. Politics 1s 
his ‘business (if one discounts his publishing connections) and, apart 

from an occasional sally upon the grousemoor, he stays soberly in his 
appointed station: Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

The same cannot be said of Robert Menzies, the Australian Federal 
Premier At some stage, someone must have told Mr. Menzies that he 
exhibited a marked flare for things cultural This fatal opinion has stuck, 
so that today he ıs the proud survivor of a series of art scandals all springing 
from boundless faith in his own aesthetic judgement 

Recently there has ‘been the case of the William Dobell portrait One 
does not have to be an admirer of Dobell to know what this venerable 
quasi-modernist 1s likely to produce when he is commissioned to paint a 
portrait, yet all Australia rocked to the public (and shame-making) 
manifestation of displeasure by Premier Menzies when Tıme Magazine 
used Dobell’s picture of him for a cover. It was almost as f we were 
back in the days of the “Archibald Prize” scandal when Dobell, Australia’s 
“quiet man”, had to defend his award (the biggest art prize in the world, 
with retention rights for the artist) in court with practically every Australian 
artist giving evidence, and the chief lunacy judge sitting in on the case for 
good measure 

Now, an London, we witness the fine flowering of Menzies the politician 
art critic in the great Australian Exhrbition at the Tate This is not to 
decry the very real talents of a number of Australian artists. We are 
familiar by now with the work of Albert Tucker, Sidney Nolan, Arthur 
Boyd and, to a lesser extent, Charles Blackman, Lawrence Daws, Daryl 
Hill, Lous James, Oluffe Richmond, Tony Underhill, Francis Limburner, 
Peter Upward, and a host of others Many of them were seen in the 
Whitechapel’s Australian Exhibition 1n 1961. 

What does seem wrong—what is wrong—is that the Australian Premier 
has reached out of Canberra, rather like some cultural Hayes Office, and 
demanded the right to vet works for exhibit in Britain If there were 
any certainty that he knew what he was talking about, there might be a 
vestige of excuse for such thigh-handed action The contrary 1s the case 
Menzies has never betrayed much more advance in his critical development 
than might be expected from a Baldwinesque Tory minister Small wonder 
that when the news of what was afoot leaked out in Australia there was 
a public outcry at such unheard of interference by Government. The 
explanation given, of course, is that such an exhibition for view 1n Britain 
Is representative of the Australian people and their way of life; therefore 
it is perfectly in order for the administration to have a ‘hand in its control 
Poppycock! There never was a time when artists were truly representative 
of their country’s people and their way of life At best, they are an unruly 
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and unmanageable bunch often with a savagely independent style To 
subject their selection to a politician, and to Mr Menzies in particular, 1s 
ludicrous 

Albert Tucker’s outburst in Melbourne at the Menzes “choice for 
Britain”—it recerved coverage in The Times and much of the popular 
British press—can be understood when one considers the recent dicta on 
modern art by such specialists as Nikita Khrushchev and Prince Philip 
No-one would lıke to discourage philistines in high places from famularising 
themselves with the contemporary cultural scene, but it 1s unedifying to 
find public figures indulging in umnformed criticism the words of which, 
if recorded, may well be quoted in evidence against them by a later 
generation The awful examples of Whistler’s reception by the British 
Victorians ‘and that of the Impressionists at the hands of French counter- 
parts across the Channel should surely be a warning to all of us It ıs 
the mistake that Adolf Hitler made when he staged the exhibition of 
Entartige Kunst in Munich Even in Nazı Germany the well-dragooned 
Bavarians could not be dissuaded from filling the galleries of the disparaged 
exhibition and leaving the official National Socialist exhibition all attended 
In vain, Nazi officials tried to plead that natural currosity explained the 
wide discrepancy between the two gates To save his face, the Fuhrer 
had to order the display of degenerate art to be closed 

Such unintentional buffoonery 1s expected of dictators Khrushchev has 
even been heard to echo sentiments like “I know what I like” In both 
his case and that of the late Herr Hitler their Jack of taste and discrimina- 
tion was coloured by a genuine fear of change, reform and new ideas, all of 
them anathema to despotism Hitler even crystallized his antagonism 
against modernity by inventing a name for it’ Kulturbolschewismus. Jt 1s 
to the discredit of interpreters of the Nazi period that they have tried to 
whitewash the Fuhrer’s anti-cultural activities on the grounds that he was 
a disappointed artist The public excoriation of Lows Corinth (after his 
death) as a madman, the suicide of Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, the imposed 
poverty and persecution that drove the sculptor Ernst Barlach to an early 
grave, these and many other unnecessary tragedies, recorded and unknown, 
cannot be lightly swept aside on the strength of a bruised ego 

True, Khrushchev and Menzies are not ex-artists Painters and sculptors 
are not reckoned among the mates of the Soviet’s forced labour camps 
and Mr Tucker is still at large--and vocal—but the ghost of Pasternak 
haunts the Kremlin, and there will be the suspicion—even if ıt only remains 
a suspicion—that the Australian Exhibition at the Tate is not giving us 
the whole picture, is not in fact a true cross-section of what modern 
Australian Art 1s achieving 

The very successful exhibitions that have been mounted ın London for 
modern Australian artists during the past three or four years have helped 
to make modern Australian pamting respectable Australian Art has 
got its U Certificate This means that whoever failed to receive the green 
light from Mr Menzies ıs hardly likely to have failed on account of an 
avant garde style 

This ış where the plot thickens 
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Both Khrushchev and Hitler feared modern art because they sensed in 
it a potential danger to their personal power What then does Mr Menzies 
fear—and why? 

Part of the answer to both questions can possibly be deduced from the 
selection of Modern Australian artists made by Miss Alannah Coleman 
for the exhibition of Modern Australan Art at the New Metropole Art 
Centre in Folkestone To understand what all this has to do with Mr 
Menzies and his art censorshrp, it 1s necessary to describe the part that 
Miss Coleman plays in Australian art politics, and to give some idea of 
what a sumptuous art museum showing modern painting 1s doing in 
Folkestone 

First, Miss Coleman. 

Her earliest fame came when she was a practising artist herself—first 
un Melbourne and later in Sydney Muss Coleman was a familiar figure 
in those days ın the art colonies of both these centres She was present 
at the first inaugural meeting of the Contemporary Art Society of 
Australia when Albert Tucker was president She made herself responsible 
for organizing important early exhibitions of Australian Modern Art— 
including the big show of Damla Vassilieff, the Russian modern artist 
who settled in Australia and became the centre of one “establishment” 
storm after another Miss Coleman was a close friend of many of the 
young painters of those days, including Sidney Nolan and Albert Tucker 
Her association with them and others gave her keen insight into what 
was going on on the Australian cultural front, 

Now, Miss Coleman 1s in London She has established herself in a 
magnificent salon where she is surrounded by the works of modern 
Australian painters and sculptors Her address in Putney 1s a cultural 
shopwindow for the Antypodes Nearly all Australian artists who have 
been in Britain or who have settled in this country have examples of 
their œuvre there 

The first fully-public display of Miss Coleman’s “collection” 1s being 
shown in the galleries of the New Metropole Art Centre in Folkestone. 

The New Metropole is the outcome of the enterprise of Gerald Glover 
and the hard work of John Eveleigh Mr Glover is a property millionaire 
who, among many other investments, owns the Carlton Tower Hotel in 
Knightsbridge The New Metropole, perhaps the largest of all provincial 
hotels in England, had been failing for years When Mr Glover took it 
over, he turned the top floors into self-contained private flats and re- 
decorated the salons on the ground floor Two of the big halls he turned 
into restaurants—one for summer, one for winter An Italian couple 
was brought in to run the restaurants, and a group of Italians was hired 
as waiters The food as superb In the basement, Sauna Baths were 
installed Another room was turned into the Bar, a land of interior tent, 
hung with modern pamtings The largest rooms became the Art Centre. 

Mr Eveleigh, himself a painter, has been responsible for the decoration 
throughout He ıs in charge of the Art Centre Through him contact 
_ has been established with the Victoria and Albert Museum and private 
galleries in London (Marlborough Fine Arts, Roland, Browse and 
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Delbanco; and the New Art Centre in Sloane Street) He has introduced 
new artists like Dawd Koster and Ludwig Maciag to Britain Through 
Mr Glover approaches have been made to industry These contacts have 
provided useful connections between artists the New Metropole seeks to 
encourage and the architects aunvolved in Mr Glover’s property projects. 
Part of the New Metropole’s policy ıs to tie-in contemporary art with the 
design requirements of modern industry 

Simultaneously, the Art Centre strives to show a catholicity of taste. 
Besides modern artists, the galleries exhibit the work of Old Masters. 
Support for the New Metropole Art Centre comes partly from Mr Glover’s 
generosity, but also from the annual contributions made by the “Friends” 
of the New Metropole, now numbering over 700, These Friends, besides 
having the privilege of supporting the enterprise, are invited to attend all 
New Metropole functions and come to private views of the exhibitions. 

The good burghers of Folkestone and any others who make the cultural 
pilgrimage to the Kent coast will therefore have the chance of seeing the 
other Australian Exhibition—the non-Menzies version. 

Although Miss Coleman concentrates upon Australians who are working 
“outside Australia”, the irony of the comparison should not escape those 
who see both shows The comparison should also indicate where Mr. 
Menzies’ worst omissions occur Some of them are so extraordinary, that 
one ıs left wondering if the Australian Premier has any conception of 
what ıs going on in Australia’s plastic arts. 

Until the 40s Australian collectors were cosily hibernating, The few 
who took action were content to see painting through the eyes of 
academicians like Sir Arthur Streeton or the unfortunate aborigine Albert 
Namatjira, who, with accomplished contemporaries, were able to keep 
Australia pigeon-holed as culturally colonial. These were the so-called “gum 
tree painters”. To be fair, the gum tree painters did not have ıt all their own 
way Luke lonely outposts, Russell Drysdale and William Dobeil offered 
Australia and the world at large the pretence of modernism Of the two, 
Drysdale ıs the better painter He, at least, strove to provide something 
directly Australian, wrought with considerable feeling Dobell, for all his 
technical mastery, draws so close to caricature that much of the impact 
he might otherwise have is lost 

Before the gum tree men settled ın, there were the “impressionists”, 
Australians who at second hand knew something of what the French were 
doing to the history of painting and were trying to synthesise these findings 
with their experiences the other side of the world 

Another important phase in the story of Australian painting 1s covered 
by the “Link Artists”, painters as good as Meldrum who, for some un- 
accountable reason, have been completely overlooked by the Menzies 
Exhibition organizers To all those who are sincerely interested in the 
progress of Australian painting, the absence of the “Link” painters 1s 
unforgivable. 

Other contenders for the interest of Australia’s esthetes came to the 
forefront in the war years. The generation that had been born between 
1914 and’ 1920 was just coming of age, They grew up on a dehydrated 
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diet of art books from Europe and the States. In reproduction, they saw 
the work of the cubists and abstract painters They also saw the work 
of the Expressionists of Germany and Central Europe. 

The exception to this “borrowed culture” was Ian Fairweather, the 
septuagenarian Scot who lives on his sea-girt island and is held by many 
to be the true father of modern Australian painting Fairweather has a 
mosaic-like technique, not so far removed from stained glass ın appearance. 
His interest in aboriginal cultures of his adopted country inclines viewers 
to see a connection between his work and Picasso’s of the epoch negre 

Curiously, the twin influences of modern non-figurative and modern 
figurative art made themselves felt in an almost regional manner In 
Melbourne interest centred round the style of the German Max Beckmann 
In Sydney, perhaps because of its more cosmopolitan atmosphere, painters 
and sculptors began experimenting im abstraction These are generaliza- 
tions of course, ıt was never impossible during this period to find 
abstractionists in Melbourne and figurative artists in Sydney By and 
large, however, the divisions were clearly marked 

This situation has been maintained 

An indication of how embattled these two Australian art centres have 
remained is shown in the reception which Melbourne gave to the Sydney 
abstract action painter Peter Upward His first one-man exhibition in 
Melbourne created a furore of protest, particularly from a group of artists 
calling themselves the Antipodeans whose criticism reached screaming point 
with the assertion that non-obyjective art was a European disease that 
should be discouraged throughout Australa The year was 1958 

At the Tate, the exhibition ıs divided ito three parts—Colonual, 
Impressiomst and Modern The early works are chiefly of topographical 
interest (although there ıs at least one example—a “period portrait” of a 
girl, which shews how exactly the painters ın a new land were able to carry 
with them the artifice of the nineteenth century and replant ıt in ahen son) 
The “impressiomsts” and the gum tree painters follow In the modern 
section chaos sets in An attempt has been made to treat the artists as a 
succession of waves, rather as if the French cinema was able to repeat 
itself with variations ad infinitum ‘The older painters, regardless of their 
styles, are lumped together—so are the young men Abstract and 
figurative, they hang side by side And there are too many of them This 
1s one fault of the Exhrbition Itis too large The right size for Austraha, 
but too big for the Tate 

It 1s also the fault of Mr Menzies His effort seems to have lost 1ts critical 
faculty in a determination to appear broadminded so that what discrimina- 
tion has taken place ıs not based upon any aesthetic criteria - Many of 
the artists work on a huge scale ‘This is an inhibrting factor when wall 
space is at a premium, but it is not an issue that has been taken into 
account Drysdale and Dobell could have been represented adequately 
by four pictures apiece (like Tucker and Fairweather) There has also 
been a too frequent resort to museums and important collections so that an 
artist like Clifton Pugh, for instance, appears in his famous painting 
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of unemployment and the rise in recent months has been read by 

Many as indicating a change in Britain’s position Indeed, it 1s 
now fashionable to think of the UK as compmsing “two nations”—the 
area of growth in the south and east, and the declining north and west. 
How far is this valid? And if it 1s, what action, if any, ıs the Government 
taking? 

Before endeavouring to answer these questicns, ıt should be pointed 
out that, by any criteria, unemployment, as a blanket figure, 1s still low, 
even allowing for the fact that the statistics belie the true figure—it 1s 
probably 200,000 people or thereabouts more than the Ministry statistics 
Further, the present rise ıs attributable in part to several short-term factors 
The first factor to note here 1s the apparently paradoxical state of affairs 
in which unemployment and production have been rising together This, 
of course, reflects the large burst of mvestment during the last three years. 
And it also stems from a sudden change in the mood of industry Following 
a squeeze on profits, considerable dis-hoarding of labour has resulted 
What was previously concealed unemployment has been fully exposed 
Then again, one could point to other factors, such as the full impact of 
the school leaving “bulge” moving into industry last year Factors such as 
these; however, must be discounted when examining the long-run problem 
of industrial location and its impact on employment, which us the object 
of this article 

Public interest in the location of industry 1s no new thing At least as 
far back as Tudor times attempts were made to check the spread of 
industry in certain regions Various Acts to prohibit the manufacture of 
cloth except in corporate or market towns were passed, only to be repealed 
again Similarly, one can cite many other unstances of Government inter- 
vention to influence industrial location in the mercantilist era In contrast, 
during that period of history dominated by the writings of the classical 
economists, 1t was generally assumed that the industrialist’s choice of site 
was identical with the general welfare It wes argued that plant would 
be set up where costs would be at their lowest and that the public had an 
over-riding interest ın keeping the prices of all products as low as ‘possible 
Thus, in the doctrine of Adam Smith, the more thoroughly an industrialist 
pursued his own snterest in his selection of sites the greater the benefit 
to the public 

The classical revolution had been a process of attrition So, too, was 
the mercantilist counter-revolution in the twenueth century And amongst 
the Acts passed were several dealing with public control over industrial 


T HE post-war era has been characterized by an astonishing absence 
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location The developments on this score have been along two separate 
and unrelated lines On the one hand, there have been efforts aimed to 
guide the flow of industry so as to bring relief to areas of heavy unem- 
ployment while, on the cther hand, there have been attempts to harness 
the distribution of industry to conform with town and country planning 
schemes It ıs the former of these with which this article 1s concerned, 
although a brief reference must be made to the latter 

The industrial pattern of this country changed swiftly during the inter- 
war period, and a serious lack of balance in the economy manifested itself. 
In particular, two features dominated this era. The first was the continuously 
rapid expansion of the tw> conurbations of Greater London and the West 
Midlands, the area comprising Birmingham and the Black Country. 
The second was the emergence of distressed areas or regions now known as 
Development Areas Unemployment in such districts was twice the average 
for the rest of the country The areas also experienced severe under- 
employment in addition tc unemployment, and women and juveniles were 
frequently unable to find woik. Further, the number of people unable 
to work because of indus:rial disease or disability was higher than else- 
where 

The cause of this high rate of unemployment in certain regions were 
diverse, but four reasons merit special note. First, the basic industries in 
the affected regions were dependent to an abnormal extent upon the export 
markets, and international trade was contracting following the spread of 
tariffs, quantitative restrictions and other barriers to trade. Secondly, 
because of the nature of many of the industries—they produced capital 
goods or raw materials—they were more seriously affected by the downward 
phases of the trade cycles, which were very marked during this era. Thirdly, 
expanding or newly-developing industries were either absent from, or 
but weakly represented in the areas Between 1932 and 1938, for example, 
1,547 factories were opened in the Greater London area compared with 
235 in the Development Area, and a large proportion, if not all, of the 
openings in these badly-hit regions was balanced by closures Fourthly, 
the tertiary undustries in the affected areas also suffered because as a result 
of lack of alternative work for those discharged from the principal in- 
dustries, the incomes of the work-people, and, therefore, their power to 
spend, were reduced 

In an effort to combat th:s situation, a variety of measures was adopted 
of which the most important was the designating of certain districts as 
Special Areas Under the Special Areas (Development and Improvement) 
Act, 1934, Commissioners were appointed with the task of “facilitating 
the economic development and social improvement” of their regions. The 
areas covered, incidentally, were smaller than the present Development 
Areas and comprised sections of Central Scotland, South Wales, West 
Cumberland and the North East Coast In pursuance of their duties, the 
Commissioners sought to atzract into their Areas some of the expanding 
industries growing up in the Midlands and the South. Their only means, 
however, were persuasion and exhortation, and the first Commissioner for 
the Special Areas, Sir Malcolm Stewart, later reported that, after approach- 
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ing no fewer than 5,800 firms with a view to unducing them to move into 
the distressed areas, he had “generally speaking fasled” 

At the time, many argued that the primary factor accounting for this 
failure arose from the inadequacy of suitable industrial premises in the 
Areas for new firms Firms with a low coefficient of localization, or foot 
loose, 1e those able to operate successfully in differmg parts of the country, 
preferred to settle on the Trading Estates operated by private companies, 
notably at Trafford Park, Slough and Welwyn Garden City In turn, the 
Commussioners for the Special Areas sought to profit from the experience 
of these private bodies, and similar estates were developed by them A 
second factor, it was contended, which sometimes prevented small firms 
from setting up in the Special Areas arose from the difficulty in obtaining 
finance from the usual commercial sources Accordingly, a special body, 
the Special Areas Reconstruction Association, was set up in 1936 to 
give financial assistance to such firms and, under the Special Areas 
Reconstruction (Agreement) Act, 1936, the Treasury guaranteed roughly 
one-quarter of any losses which this Association might suffer Smul- 
taneously, this work was supplemented by a non-official body, the Nuffield 
Trust, which in all was to make loans in excess of £2,200,000, m contrast 
with the Association’s £750,000 Further encouragement came in 1937 
under the Special Areas (Amendment) Act, which empowered the Treasury 
to give financial assistance to firms in the Special Areas and other areas 
in which unemployment was severe The Commissioners were now 
empowered to contribute towards the rent and rates of industrial under- 
takings and assist with their income tax for periods up to five years. 
Factories for letting would also be provided. 

With the outbreak of war, a complete mobilization of the nation’s in- 
dustrial resources followed, and unemployment in the Special Areas was 
mopped up But it was not readily forgotten 

In 1940 the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population (Barlow Commission), which had been set up in 1937, reported. 
Among the points which ıt made was the fact that the drift of the industrial 
population to the London area constituted a social, economic and strategic 
problem which called for immediate public action This view was to 
exercise a strong influence on subsequent public action which, prior to 
this tume, had tackled the problem from the other end, namely, by seeking 
to steer industry to areas of high unemployment. In passing, it is also 
worth noting that the New Towns Act, 1946, was an outcome of the 
Report. One of the recommendations of the Report was that consideration 
should be given to the establishment of new towns as one of the measures 
to achieve the necessary dispersal and decentralization. More specific 
proposals were made shortly afterwards by Sur Patrick Abercrombie, who, 
in his Greater London Plan of 1944, suggested the possible sites for 
eight satellite towns which might accommodate a considerable proportion 
of the million and a quarter people it was desired to move out of the 
capital And the guiding principles on which such towns-—there are now 
fifteen—hould be developed as self-contained and balanced communities 
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for work and leisure were set out by a Government appointed committee. 
its Chairman was Lord Reith 

The problem of the guidance of the flow of industry to ‘bring relief to 
areas of heavy unemployment was dealt with in the White Paper on 
Employment Policy, published ın 1944 A chapter was devoted to 
“ the measures which the Government will take to check the develop- 
ment of localized unemployment in particular industries and areas” “The 
first line of attack on the problem of unemployment” in those areas which 
had suffered from the decline of the basic industries on which they 
depended was to be by promoting the prosperity of the industries by 
improving their efficiency In addition, they would ‘benefit from the overall 
prosperity of the country Nevertheless, further measures, it was envisaged, 
would ‘be necessary, and the problem of localized unemployment was to be 
attacked in three ways The first task was to secure a balanced industrial 
development in the areas particularly vulnerable to unemployment. 
Obstacles to the transfer of workers from one area to another were to 
be removed And, finally, training facilities were to be provided whereby 
persons in declining trades could be retrained in order to fit them for work 
in expanding industries 

In retrospect, one finds that several methods have been used to achieve 
the rehabilitation of these areas For example, the Government has placed 
a considerable number of its own factories into the areas ın question, and 
has given preference to such areas when contracts were allotted It has 
also built factories in these areas which have been leased at low rental to 
private firms And when companies have been prepared to build their own 
factories, Industrial Development Certificates have mmmeduately been 
forthcoming, and, m many cases, Government financial aid towards the 
cost of the factory The Act, under which such powers were conferred 
upon the State, was the Distribution of Industries Act, 1945, which defined 
and gave legal recognition to the Development Areas, and made the Board 
of Trade responsible for the problems of the location of industry Since 
then, two more acts, the Distribution of Industry (Industrial Finance) 
Act, 1958, and the Local Employment Act, 1960, have ‘been passed and 
they have conferred additional powers upon the President of the Board 
of Trade 

Politically, ıt 1s attractive to demand that the Government should ensure 
that new industry 1s taken to the workers in those districts where, for one 
reason or another, there is unemployment For example, when the slate 
quarries of North Wales, and the little ports that have served them, declined 
because slate has been overtaken by many other materials for roofing, 
one can understand the peoples of the area being reluctant to seek alterna- 
tive employment elsewhere One can well appreciate, too, how the distress 
of the district may prick the social conscience But in considering how 
far public control is desirable over industry to seek to put new life back 
into these communities two factors must be taken into account Not 
only are there the social considerations; there are also the economic Yet 
viewed from a theoretical concept, it may appear initially that even from 
the economic standpoint, the correct policy has ‘been pursued, €or there 
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are factors involved over and above simply those of the undustnalist’s 
own schedule of costs, The choice of industrial location for a firm may 
have a profound effect on the provision and utilization of social capital, 
ie housing, drainage, public buildings and other essential services for 
community life From this one can readily see that if an area declines 
there may be a heavy resultant waste of the existing social capital matched 
by an overloading of the public services ın an expanding area These 
theories, however, require to be tested empirically, whereupon a different 
picture emerges. 

In the immediate post-war years, between 1945-1948, both years inclusive, 
over half of the total industrial building completed took place in the 
Development Areas Thereafter the proportion fell to about one-fifth, 
which was still very slightly greater than their 18 per cent share of the 
national insured population in manufacturing Everything considered, 
therefore, the dispersal of industry has proceeded only slowly, in spite of 
the scope of the measures employed and the money spent. And ıt must 
also be remembered that the establishment of new industries in Develop- 
ment Areas has often done little more than keep pace with the decline of 
the old On further analysis, one finds that even the limited success 
which has been achieved 1s fraught with weaknesses, of which the following 
merit note 

Some three-fifths of the new undertakings in the Development Areas 
are branches of firms domiciled elsewhere In no small measure, these 
units are merely overspills for the main factory and they are rarely self- 
sufficient Added to which they often create managerial problems because 
of ther remoteness Hence, experience has shown, they tend to be the 
first to close in the event of a recession Two other factors also mitigate 
against their ability to compete successfully In many instances, un- 
economic siting has been imposed on these firms—this stems primarily from 
the way ın which transport costs tend to be heavily weighted against the 
establishment of industry away from the centres of population—and their 
industrial efficiency is sacrificed in consequence And then there is the 
failure of external economies to develop parallel with diversification From 
this it appears that the essence of development does not lie in simply 
adding new factories to an underdeveloped area Rather the stimulants 
for development are homogeneity and cohesion 

In which case there should be a shift of emphasis ın official policy 
At present the Government is prepared to assist any firm wuling to set 
up m a scheduled area, urespective of what it produces; whether its pro- 
ducts have a high labour content, and whether or not it belongs to an 
expanding sector of the economy Rather, the emphasis should be on 
inducing certain trades, preferably those which are labour imtensive and 
producing durable consumer goods, the demand for which mses with the 
growing prosperity of the nation, to settle in these areas 

This is not an exhaustive hst of criticisms. Others may be made For 
example, concern is felt at the high proportion of female workers employed 
by the new industries This contrasts with the former situation in most 
of the afeas where previously there had been only a few industries employ- 
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mg female labour. The peadulum now appears to have swung ın the 
other direction and, with a slackening of demand in the basic industries, 
there us a lack of surtable alterna'tive work for men 

Two conclusions emerge. The Development Area policy as administered 
has often been a source of frustration and delay to businessmen and ıt has 
distorted investment in the supposed interest of these areas Be it noted, 
however, that this Jatte: factor cannot be in their interests ultumately, 
since it adds to the debility of industry ın general Secondly, because 
unemployment still tends to remain concentrated in small “pockets” which 
are very hard to eradrcate without inflating the whole economy, it may 
be in the best interests of the country to focus greater effort on ensuring 
a more reasonable degree of mobility . 

In the long run, ıt may well be found that improvements in transport 
could play a much greater rôle im facilitating a satisfactory solution to 
this problem than has hitherto been believed Indeed, just as canals were 
the key to development ın the first phase of the nation’s industrialization 
and railways to the second, equally roads may now be of similar mmpor- 
tance Witness the predicament of South Wales Road and rail com- 
munications are very poor, despite some of the recent efforts by British 
Railways to improve the latter, and in no small measure they are a brake 
to new firms gomwg to the area Conscious of this, the Government is 
seeking to transform road communications in that part of the Principality 
during the next five years The Severn Bridge is scheduled to be opened, 
and the Ross motorway will provide an exit to the Midlands The Heads 
of the Valleys road may have the greatest impact of all, for by giving the 
valleys a northern outlet ıt may alter the ingrained conception of valley 
life being locked ibetween the mountains and the coast 

One other line of approach could also usefully be tried out Areas 
of industrial decline could be provided with up-to-date man-made 
amenities which will fit them for new use An immense amount of tidying 
up is required in many of the older industrial centres which are now 
depressed, and all the detritus of old trade should be removed Slag and 
soul can be removed or planted over, streams poisoned by industrial 
effluents can be cleaned, and old mines and quarry workings can be made 
safe All this would be work of national value and would provide 
employment And as land ıs scarce, once a district had been rehabilitated, 
if may soon begin to attract new trade ın ats own right 

In short, a location of industry policy based on relative unemployment 
levels must be looked upon with askance. : Rather should it be determined 
by far broader economic and social concepts 
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THE NEW UNITED NATIONS 
GERALD BAILEY 


UCH of the recent criticism directed against the United Nations 
has been concentrated on the alleged shortcomings of the many 
new and smaller States which have entered the organization within 

the last few years, radically changing its composition in the process and 
doubling its membership ın numerical terms Criticism on this account 
has been widely expressed in the West, notably by Senator Fulbright in 
1961 ın Foreign Affairs and in speeches delivered during 1962 at home 
and abroad by the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Home 

Fhe purport of this criticism can be ‘broadly indicated as follows 
The countries and governments newly acceded to the United Nations—in 
the main the succession States of Asia and Africa—have, it is alleged, 
frequently xf not unvariably maintained a doubie-standard in their attitude 
to the major powers of East and West Some have turned a blind eye 
to Soviet umperialism and to Communist influence and pressure 1n general, 
while mamtaining a dangerously extreme and irrational opposition to the 
traditional colonial powers, even when these nations have been hastening 
to divest themselves of ther colonialism and have been doing their utmost 
in the meantime to promote economic and political reforms in the areas 
concerned In their obsession with Western colonialism the Afro-Asian 
group in the United Nations is deploying its new-found dominance, 1t is 
argued, to intervene recklessly in every so-called colomal situation, to 
distract the orgamization from its major purpose under the Charter of 
ensuring mternational peace and security, umpairmg in the process the 
vital rôle of the United Nations as mediator and conciliator and generally 
tending to bring disrepute and tmpotence upon the whole organization 
Moreover a situation is being created, ıt 1s said, in which power 1s being 
divested from responsrbility, since by and large the Afro-Asian majority 
is incapable of meeting the growing financial necessities of the United 
Nations, the burden of which falls overwhelmingly on the larger states 

These are grave charges and they have to be frankly faced, however 
unwarranted or exaggerated one may judge them to be But before 
looking at them ıt may be useful to note the extent of the changes within 
the United Nations which have given rise to the charges levelled against 
the organization and specifically against 1ts newer members There were 
51 foundmg-states of the United Nations in 1945 By 1950 the figure 
was only 60, whereas today the tally is 110 member-nations out of perhaps 
a theoretically possible 120 Moreover, most of the increase of 59 states 
since 1945 has come since 1955, when the first so-called “package deal” 
on the admission of new members went through And the increase, of 
course, is mainly in the representation of the new or newer States of Asia 
and Africa In 1945, of the 51 UN members, 36 came from Europe and; 
the Americas—North and South—and only 13 from Africa, the Middle ' 
East and Asia Today of the 110 members of the organization some 55 
are from the African or Asian continents And correspondingly the per- 
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centage of the total membership drawn from the Americas and Western | 
Europe has declined from almost 70 per cent in 1945 to 46 per cent today. 
That 46 per cent includes a considerable bloc of Latin-American States 

This change in the composition of the UN over the last seven years 
appears even more striking if a comparison ıs made between the Umited 
Nations and the old League of Nations. Among the 54 members of th 
League of Nations, there were only six that would have been called Afro- 
Asian today. The United States did not, of course, belong, The majority 
was firmly derived from Europe and the British Commonwealth. All or 
most of the leading figures in the League were European—Briand, 
Streseman, Cecil, Benes, Politis, Titulesco and the rest The Assembly 
was a European body, reflecting largely the cultural experience and 
traditions of Europe. To quote H. G. Nicholas: “It was European, it 4 
was Genevan, it was close, even cosy It was as foreign as was compatible ” 
with being international.” 

This is not offered as necessarily a derogatory comparison, derogatory 
that ıs to the United Nations as we know ıt today It would be arrogant 
and absurd to suggest that Europe—with or without the Americas—has 
a monopoly of wisdom or of virtue. And one can say that while regretting 
the decline of European influence in the world organization The fact 
is that the centres of world influence have been steadily moving since the 
end of the First World War from Europe to the extremities of East and 
West—or looked at another way, have begun to move from North to 
South—and it ıs appropriate and inevitable that the United Nations should 
reflect these changes Not only that; the Wilsonian principle of self-» 
determination which brought a number of new succession states into the 
League of Nations after the First World War was exclusively European 
in its application It was not made or meant to apply to the colonies and 
empires of the then great powers. The dependent countries of Asia and 
Africa had to wait for their independence until the aftermath of the Second 
World War. None of them therefore is more than 15 years old as an 
independent entity; many of them are much newer than that And 
sovereignty being what ıt 1s, and membership of the UN being as it were 
a hallmark of sovereignty, it 1s proper and inevitable that these new 
succession States should be in the UN and that that body should ın- 
creasingly reflect their presence and their influence, whether for good or ill 

Faced then with this decisive shift in the balance of forces within the 
United Nations and accepting ıt as inevitable, what are we to say about 
its consequences for the life and future of the organization itself? Is 1t, 
in fact, true that the voting power now largely vested in the new succession 
States ıs being exercised without responsibility or at least with insufficient 
responsibility ın moral and political terms? Is it true that the ant- 
colonialist obsessions of the newly-independent states of Asia and Africa 
are rendering them incapable of making a balanced and responsible 
assessment of issues confronting the United Nations—not least those that 
involve the relationships of the great powers of East and West? And 1s it 
correct to say that these reflect serious and significant weaknesses in the 
UN which urgently need to be remedied? . e 
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There 1s certainly some substance in these charges and their implications 
for the future authority as well as the present usefulness of the Unuted 
Nations are not to be underrated It 1s undemable that in certain situations 
the Afro-Asian states, especially perhaps some of the new African states, 
have at times allowed their obsessive anti-colomalism to distort their 
judgments and lead them into acts of discrimination and irresponsibility 
which must weaken the constructive influence of the United Nations and 
could ultimately therefore threaten their own proper interests and aspira- 
tions Even if one now forgets their equivocal attitude over the Hungarian 
crisis of six years ago, how else can one characterize, whatever the merits 
of the Indian case, the uncritical connivance of most of the Afro-Asian 
delegations in the undoubted breach of the Charter involved in Mr. Nehru’s 
military attack on Goa? How else can one characterize the attitude of 
the Afro-Asian group in respect of the situation in Southern Rhodesia at 
the special General Assembly of last summer ın arbitrarily amending the 
rules of procedure of the Assembly and in supporting measures which 
could only hinder an agreed and peaceful solution of the problem, if not 
positively encourage the risk of violence and bloodshed in yet another 
African area? Or take a third example, how else can one characterize 
the virtually total indifference on the part of the newer States to the 
restraint upon personal and political freedoms in Ghana (now being relaxed 
in some measure) side by side with vehement and constant repudiation of 
apartheid in South Africa? There are other cases and simular instances 
which could be cited where some of the newly-independent States within the 
United Nations have displayed rather less than adequate responsibility or 
consistency in discharging their functions within the organization 

It 1s essential, therefore, not to ignore these anomalies nor to minimise 
their importance The Afro-Asians after all are rapidly becoming the 
dominant group in the Assembly The veto is, in effect, passing from the 
hands of the great powers into their hands and the future of the organiza- 
tion must depend in a very real sense on their capacity to exercise their 
position with discretion and impartiality Were they “to start rocking 
the boat”, as an Indian commentator recently put it, with some mixture of 
metaphor, “the days of the United Nations would indeed be numbered ” 
After all is said they need the United Nations for their political security 
and economic advancement, as well as for the convenient conduct of their 
foreign affairs, more vitally than the great powers themselves The dangers 
must not be minimised therefore, but they need not be exaggerated either. 
The outlook may be more promising in this respect and the record, in 
fact, less disturbing, than Western critics have been prepared to allow. 
Anti-colonialism, as understood in this context, is a dying issue anyway. 
There will soon be no colomalism left outside the Communist world When: 
that time comes the newer States must chastise the ex-colonial powers— 
if they wish to chastise them at all—with other scorpions One may hope 
that then, they and their former masters will be able to confront together 
the multifarious international problems that lie on the other side of 
colonialism beyond, that is, the liquidation of the last remnants of the 
old Eurgpean empires 
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Meanwhile, whatever their aberrations and however important these 
aberrations may ‘be, the newer States are entitled to more credit than they 
are often accorded for their actual achievements within the United Nations 
Without their assistance 1t would have been impossible in the grave crisis 
that followed the death of Mr Hammarskjold, to defeat the Soviet attempt 
to put an end to all independent executive action by the United Nations 
and to secure at least for the tıme bemg the appointment of an Acting 
Secretary-General with no dimmution of authority Left to themselves 
the great powers of East and West might well have failed to resolve the 
problem The continuance of an mdependent, responsible Secretariat— 
and indeed the unammous and unconditional appointment of U Thant as 
Secretary-General ın 1962—-were made possible in 1961 because the great 
majority of the member countries, including virtually all the new Asian and 
African States, would not go along with the Soviet plan to emasculate the 
organization 

Even on the spectfic issue of colomatism as many commentators have 
noted, no charge of general irresponsibility can properly be laid against 
the new states More often than not in the last 18 months when colonial 
issues have arisen—in the debates, for example, ın the 16th General 
Assembly on the resolution calling for a rapid end to colomalism, on 
Cuba’s earlier charges against the United States, on the virtual Soviet 
demand for more war against Katanga, on all these questions the votes 
and influence of the majority of the new states were thrown against extreme 
proposals coming from the Soviet bloc or elsewhere and in favour of the 
moderate resolutions which were invariably and overwhelmingly adopted 
And despite one or two lapses such as the support given to the unrealistic 
and impractical resolution demanding sanctions against South Africa, the 
influence exerted by the small nations im the recently-concluded 17th 
Assembly was, on the whole, simrlarly moderate and constructive The 
United Nations correspondent of The Times, reviewing the Assembly’s 
achievements, not only found “more realism an the Afro-Asian approach” 
to world affairs under the influence, as he claimed, of the realization that 
Communism could be “pretty ruthless” in its handling of “a neutral lke 
India or a satellite hke Cuba”, but found, too, even on colonialism an 
unusual “degree of restraint” in the Afro-Asian attitude When one 
realised, he added, how recently half the members of the United Nations are 
“but lately freed from foreign rule, one may perhaps (like Clive of India) 
stand astonished at their moderation ” 

In the light of this over-all record of the newly sndependent States within 
the United Nations, we are perhaps entitled to regard the extreme attitudes 
and actions into which on occasion their anti-colomalism has led them, as 
transient phenomena likely to end with the liquidation of Western 
colonialism and with the increasing experience and maturity of the new 
States themselves The process will take time, but ıt will not necessarily 
be prolonged and the outcome seems reasonably certain Jt may well 
emerge in a better and more productive United Nations than one dominated 
and deadlocked by the perennial conflict of the great powers 
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BASES AND BLOCKADE IN THE CARIBBEAN: 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY PRECEDENT 
LIONEL GELBER 


OR the Kennedy-Khrushchev duel over Cuba there has, of course, 
been no exact precedent, but the Monroe Doctrine underwent a test of 
this sort at the turn of the century, when the American people were 

alarmed by the danger of hostile bases ın the Caribbean area A blockade 
imposed by Britain and Germany on Venezuela was what aroused them. 
American objections were sustained And though Britain had been embar- 
rassed, she could, as strategy was replanned before 1914, put those very 
objections to good use 

Venezuela, with an earlier Castro as its dictator, was in turmoil There 
had been no compensation for the damage to foreign residents and foreign 
property, external debts went unpaid; British ships were seized The 
British and German Governments now decided that without the employ- 
ment of force they could never get Cipriano Castro to honour outstanding 
clams Would the Monroe Doctrine stand in ther way? Everything 
had first been cleared with Washington 

Venezuela’s four gunboats were taken in December 1902 (some being 
sunk) and her ports blockaded A belligerent blockade was next pro- 
claimed, Italy joined in and the forts of Puerto Cabello were bombarded 
The Powers thus made their point and Cipriano Castro, relenting, proposed 
that some foreign claims be arbitrated Though this offer did not cover 
all of them, ıt was accepted as far as ıt went. 

What saved the Venezuelan dictator was the attitude of the British and 
American publics No joint venture with Imperial Germany, after the 
Anglophobia she had exhibited during the Boer War, would satisfy the 
British people The American people were even more indignant Venezuela 
was, after all, situated on the Caribbean approaches to what would be the 
Panama Canal, a waterway envisaged as the key to American hemispheric 
defence Not that British motives were suspect Britain, under the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty and without recompense, had just renounced a valid 
share in the projected isthmian artery But the Kaiser was thought to be 
after naval bases and territorial footholds in the New World Britain ran 
the risk of being regarded by Americans as a cloak for sinister German 
designs 

The Balfour Government was ina dilemma In 1898, when the United 
States won her war with Spain and made her debut on the world stage, the 
Royal Navy, to the dismay of European rivals, held the ring for her 
London and Washington still differed, however, over the boundary between 
Canada and Alaska Anglo-American friendship, a tender growth as yet, © 
had to be preserved It could not be preserved 1f Britain prolonged her 
association with Germany in the Caribbean 

Theodore Roosevelt occupied the White House and Admiral Dewey was 
stationed in the Carrbbean with a large American fleet Did the President 
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—in December 1902 or January 1903—threaten to act against Germany? 
He did not say he had done so until World War I It would, however, 
have been typical of him to brandish the Big Stick and such a gesture 
would have been in keeping with the national mood 

Meanwhile, as agreement to arbitrate all foreign claims proved hard to 
reach, the blockade continued During January 1903 the Germans 
bombarded the Venezuelan fort of San Carlos—-a move condemned by 
American opinion and one from which the British squadron had desisted 
An American agent for Venezuela was reported to be mmpeding the 
negotiations in Washington The British Ambassador, Sir Michael Herbert, 
blamed the Germans and Italians, and, by February, his warnings to Lord 
Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, were most emphatic’ “The time has 
almost come, in American opinion, for us to make the choice between 
the friendship of the United States and that of Germany.” 

The Germans gave way Their squadron might have had to face Dewey 
alone in the Caribbean if the Balfour Government were supplanted by a 
more anti-German one—something that would happen if President 
Theodore Roosevelt lost patience, surrendered to American press demands 
and insisted upon the Infting of the blockade at once The Powers, having 
signed with Venezuela a protocol that referred preferential claims to The 
Hague Tribunal, called off the blockade on February 14, 1903 And a 
year later, when The Hague Tribunal made its award, ıt upheld the 
coercive measures 

But the sequel to the blockade of Venezuela was more mportant than 
the episode itself, Protection against ther American protector was what 
Latin Americans were henceforth to seek Canadians soon discovered 
that the Anglo-German expedition had done nothing to sweeten Theodore 
Roosevelts temper when, durimg 1903, the Alaskan boundary had to be 
settled But the conclusion drawn by the British was positive rather than 
negative It had been shown that the American people would not tolerate 
a German challenge to their paramountcy in the Western Hemusphere— 
and, thanks to the settlement of disputes over the isthmian canal and 
Alaska, varied British interests in the Western Hemisphere would be safe 
from the United States herself A naval withdrawal from across the 
Atlantic might be combined with others when Britain concentrated her 
Grand Fleet against the new German Navy in home waters 

To the place in British calculations of Anglo-American friendship, that 
decisive step bore witness An isolationist America would not ally herself 
with Britain But in the period before 1914, when Britain was aligning 
herself with Imperial Japan, the French Republic and Tsarist Russia, an 
Anglo-American factor had also been brought into being The popular 
reassertion of the Monroe Doctrine and the development of the American 
Navy, together with the prospective strategic potential of the Panama 
Canal, were all constituents of that informal defensive reinsurance on which 
Britain could henceforth rely as the naval race with Germany became 
more intense 

Not that, from the standpoint of American security, the advantages of 
Anglo-American friendship were onesided Even in those early years 
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Hay, Mahan, Dewey and the General Board of the United States Navy 
had perceived that they were not, they had recognized, long before the two 
world wars, the character of the American stake in British resistance And 
since 1945 the United States, as leader of the West, has tried to keep 
Western Europe out of Russia’s grasp through a countervailing strategy 
that ıs world-wide—a matter overlooked by those who have equated a 
Soviet missile base in Cuba with NATO bases on the Sino-Soviet periphery. 
Nowadays the American citadel of Western power cannot be menaced 
without the freedom of the West as a whole being imperilled But sixty 
years ago Britain strove to extricate herself from the Caribbean venture 
in which American fears of unfriendly bases had also figured. Circumstances 
alter. Fundamentals do not. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROW COMES TO BRITAIN— 
Continued from Page 70 


A Woman, but offers no sign of how he has developed since On the other 
hand, recent works by Dawn Sime (unseen hitherto ın Britain) give a fair 
indication of what this interesting painter 1s seeking Yet no-one in hus 
right mind 1s likely to contend that Miss Sime is a more important artist 
than Mr Pugh 

It has been touch-and-go with Australian parmters who have been 
working in the UK Some have been lucky Louis James has recent 
canvasses to show So have Nolan and Arthur Boyd But Albert Tucker 
(now back in Australia) exhibits nothing more recent than 1958 Tony 
Underhill, whose exhibition “Towards the Figure” at the Grabowski Gallery 
is concurrent with the Tate Exhibition, 1s not even in the catalogue It 
would have been an easy matter to borrow examples from him or those 
who have bought his work, he has been painting in London for more than 
fen years 

The absence of all-over intention (or perhaps its presence?) makes this 
great exhibition a sharp warning to nations which wish to flex their 
esthetic muscles Governments (and their Prime Ministers) should keep 
out, Art displays are a matter for those who understand them and whose 
experience will ensure that they are a success 
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VENEZUELA IN GEOPOLITICS—I 


JOSEPH S ROUCEK 


Chairman, Professor of the Depts, Political Science and Sociology, 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


ENEZUELA’S colossal wealth of oil, and its strategic position at 
the northern tip of South America, are able to influence, to a 
considerable degree, the course of events touching upon the fate 
of the Panama Canal, the Caribbean and Cuba Events in that country 
mean much to the United States and the Western democracies Venezuela 
is friendly to the United States and 1s definitely anti-Communist Like any 
other Latin American state, ıt must be judged by no other standards than 
its own, this particularly applies to its ever-changing political régimes 
Thus when President Kennedy visited ıt ın 1961 he saw some of the sharpest 
contrasts in South America, for Venezuela, with its great ol and iron-ore 
reserves, is a land where shimmering wealth and abysmal poverty exist 
side by side Just emerging from a succession of military dictatorships, ıt 
is today headed by one of the outstanding Liberals of the hemisphere, 
Rómulo Betancourt. 


Geographic Backbone 

The northernmost state of South America, Venezuela 1s bounded on the 
north by the Caribbean sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, on the east 
by Guiana; on the south-east by Brazil, and on the west and south-west 
by Colombia It les in the torrid zone, 928 miles from east to west, 
790 miles from north to south It has 72 islands totalling 14,650 sq mules, 
the largest being Margarita, 40 miles by 20 mules (now the state of Nueva 
Esparta, an important pearl centre) 

Much of the country is mountainous, although there are coastal lowlands 
and plains in the interior astnde the Orinoco River Dense interior 
vegetation has often hindered, or precluded, development of these regions 
An unusual setting of mountain systems breaks Venezuela into four 
distinct areas (1) the Maracaibo lowlands, (2) the mountainous region 
m the north and north-west; (3) the Orinoco basin, with the Hanos, vast 
grass plains, on its northern border and great forest areas in the south and 
south-east, and (4) the Guiana highland, south of the Orinoco, accounting 
for nearly half the termtory 

About 80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the Ormoco and its 400 
tributaries This dominating river is about 1,700 miles in length and 
134 miles wide at the apex of the delta It is the second largest nver 
system in South America and ıs navigable for about 700 miles Its sources 
near the Partkma Sierras and the Venezuelan-Brazslian border were located 
in 1951 The dense covering of the Orinoco and its dreariness have been 
admurably told in the novel Doña Bárbara, one of the great pieces of 
twentieth century literature Written by Rómulo Gallegos, tt has been 
recognized as a social epic 

Venezuela’s 352,143 sq mules are populated by 6,709,000 people (ex- 
cluding tribal Indians estimates of 1960), composed of 65 wer cent 
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mestizos, 20 per cent whites, 8 per cent Negroes and 7 per cent Indians, 
most of them Spanish-speaking Roman Catholics The principal cities 
are. the capital, Caracas 711,673 (estumates of 1959), Maracaibo 345,141 
(ol), Marquisimeto’ 153,916 (sugar, coffee, mining), Valencia’ 121,913 
(farming centre) 

The economy rests heavily upon oil, Venezuela is the world’s second 
largest oil producer Iron ore, gold and other minerals also abound 
Lake Maracaibo is the centre of the ol industry Fresh water fills the 
lake, connected with the Gulf of Venezuela on the Caribbean by a shallow 
34-mile channel Agriculture ts little advanced, most of it of subsistence 
nature Close to 40 per cent of the nation’s workers are engaged un 
agriculture, but only 3 per cent of the national wealth comes from this 
sector 


Historical Roots 

Columbus sighted Venezuela on his third voyage in 1498 The name of 
the country was given to it by Alonzo de Ojeda, who, ın 1499, found and 
explored Lake Maracaibo, where Indian villages were primitive grass huts 
built on stilts projected from the Lake’s shores The crew hailed them as 
Venezuela—“Little Venice”, the name stuck. Cumana, east of the capital 
along the coast, was the first settlement; Caracas, the first important settle- 
ment, was founded in 1567 

Interestingly enough, Germans were active ın the early settlement of the 
area Charles V granted to the Bavarian banking firm of Augsburg, the 
Welsers, a good part of Venezuela Their cruelty led eventually to revoca- 
tion of the prant 

Independence movements started in 1810 when the Town Council of 
Caracas deposed the Royal governor After the achievement of in- 
dependence, largely the work of Simon Bolivar, Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Colombia were united as Grand Colombia But the three countries split 
in 1830—and Venezuela, as a separate nation, was established 

Its turbulent history darkened the international horizon in 1895, when the 
United States compelled arbitration between Great Britain and Venezuela 
in the boundary dispute over British Guiana Geopolitically, this was quite 
an ımportant incident A swelling demand during the 1890’s for an 
American-controlled Canal was not the least of American pretences in 
the New World A relatively insignificant dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana evoked from the nommally cautious President Grover 
Cleveland on July 28, 1895, the unprecedented claim that “today the United 
States ıs practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposition” 

The decision of the government ın Washington to project itself into 
Anglo-Venezuelan quarrel took time In the colonial period Spain and 
Holland had never agreed upon a clear demarcation between their South 
American possessions When Venezuela declared its independence ın 1810, 
and the Western part of Dutch Guiana was ceded to England in 1814, 
London and Caracas inherited potential troubles In 1840 the latter 
declined to accept a line drawn by Sir Robert Schomburgk The discovery 
of gold m the region soon afterwards complicated the problem Although 
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both sides inflated their claims, Venezuela was the more culpable, Great 
Britain’s consistent refusal to arbitrate concerning any territory east of the 
Schomburgk line reflected its fear that the arbitrator might simply halve 
the difference between the two extremes (The United States had often 
avoided arbitration for that very reason ) 

The British at first denied that the US had any right to intervene but, 
after President Cleveland had backed his Secretary with a stern special 
message to Congress, ın which he said that all the power of the US would 
be used to prevent British encroachment on Venezuelan territory, Great 
Britain began to retreat Not that Britain feared the US—her navy, for 
instance, was five times larger than the American—but as Minister Bayard 
wrote “The United States is the last nation on earth with whom the British 
people or their rulers desire to quarrel” The English were worried about 
the European situation at that tıme, Britain’s tradstional isolation was now 
looking much less splendid 

Britain consequently submitted to the American demand, with a few 
face-saving safeguards; the arbitration tribunal of 1899 awarded Britain 
most of the disputed territory By acquiescing in the new and broadly 
extended interpretation that Olney had given to the Monroe Doctrine, 
Britain was paying the price of American friendship by accepting the 
supremacy of the US in the Western Hemisphere; one of the chief evidences 
of this acceptance was London’s ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
in 1902 

Now this interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine should be contrasted 
with the contemporary interpretation resulting from the present Cuban 
troubles. The Doctrine prescribes nothing and commits the US to nothing 
As originally formulated in 1823 by President Monroe and Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams, it simply asserts that the US would consider 
any attempt on the part of the Holy Alliance, which consisted of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, “to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to-our peace and security” And it warned that any 
European intervention in the hemisphere for the purpose of “oppressing” 
the states of Latin America, “or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny”, would be regarded by Washington as “the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United States”. But President Kennedy 
made no mention of it when he proclaimed a limited arms quarantine of 
Cuba; if he had, he probably would have created unforeseen difficulties for 
the quarantine from Latin American nations which do not subscribe to the 
US claim under the Doctrine to decide alone when there is a threat against 
any American nation from outside the hemisphere, and to take unilateral 
action to end the threat And the claim to that right has been a touchy 
point in Latin-American affairs for years Instead, the President invoked 
the Rio Pact of 1947, and more specifically two provisions, Articles 6 and 
8, which, for all practical purposes, carry out multilaterally what the US 
had enforced unilaterally under the Monroe Doctrine 

To revert’ even while the negotiations for a canal were proceeding, 
Venezuela again became a trouble centre, this time over debts owed to the 
citizens of at least ten countries; British and German creditorss tired of 
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being refused payment of either interest or principal, appealed to their 
respective governments in 1901 to intervene on their behalf When Great 
Britain suggested forcible collection, President Theodore Roosevelt 
accepted British and German assurances that such action would not result 
in annexation of territory and that therefore the Monroe Doctrine would 
not be at stake London and Berlin, followed eventually by Rome, began 
a blockade of Venezuela in December, 1902 The Venezuelan dictator, 
Crpriano Castro, now abruptly asked the US for arbitration The blockade, 
which continued for two months, was extremely irritating to American 
public opinion, significantly, the Germans rather than the British were the 
targets of most of this indignation Even President Roosevelt became 
suspicious of Berlin and kept the American Navy mobilized at Puerto Rico 
as an additional assurance that the Monroe Doctrine would be respected 
The importance of the whole affair (and of eventual arbitration) was that 
the European powers did not institute the blockade until they learned it 
would not be opposed by the US Their decision to accept arbitration was 
hastened by the knowledge that the blockade was resented by American 
public opinion This so-called second Venezuelan affair, like the first, 
resulted in an impressive recognition of the strength of the US in the 
Western Hemisphere 


Dictators and Revolts 

The internal history of Venezuela is a record of successions of dictators 
and revolts The country was bled white during the revolutionary wars of 
the 19th century and was consistently ruled by a group of military officers 
who came from the three Andean states of Tachira, Merida and Trujillo 
Antonio Guzman Blanco beat opposition elements in 1870 and began 
pacification of the country, establishing a benevolent dictatorship that 
lasted 20 years Andean rule culminated in the arbitrary and, indeed, 
hormble dictatorship of Juan Vicente Gómez which began ın 1908 and 
lasted to 1935 The dictatorship left the people browbeaten, three-quarters 
illiterate Progress was slow, but ou development aided the succeeding 
governments General Isa Medina, President from 1941 to 1945, alienated: 
the military clique; Dr. Romulo Betancourt emerged from another revolt 
as a semi-Socialist leader of the Liberal Acci6n Democratica; another army 
coup of November 24, 1948, ended Venezuela’s brief experiment with 
democracy The military dictatorship, which began in 1948, and eventually 
came under Col Marcos Pérez Jiménez, lasted until democratic elements 
removed it in 1957 The government of President Betancourt has been 
buffeted by both mght- and left-wing agitators since 1t came to power 
(elected on December 7, 1958) 


To be concluded next month 


“ig 
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PROFESSOR CATLIN ON POLITICAL SCIENCE 
AND SOCIOLOGY” 
G P GOOCH 


ROFESSOR CATLIN has spent many years in writing and lecturing 
about what is generally called political science Now, in the fulness 
of his powers, he presents us with his reflections and conclusions 

He possesses the highest qualifications for his task, for he has absorbed 
the teaching of the masters from Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and 
Machiavelli to Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Mill and Herbert Spencer, Bagehot 
and Graham Wallas, Ernest Barker, Laski, Max Weber, Durckheim and 
many more He also possesses a wide knowledge of history and institutions, 
sociology and psychology His long experience as a teacher at American 
and Canadian Unrversities has enlarged ‘his horizon and increased his 
knowledge of the working of democracy His general position may be 
defined as a little to the left of the centre, and, like most Englishmen, be 
has a healthy dishke of totalitarianism in any form This book of over 
400 pages 1s packed with thought Owing to the nature of its theme it 
cannot be described as easy reading It will be of special value for 
university teachers and their more advanced pupils The excellent index 
enables the reader to follow up a topic or a writer in what he is particularly 
interested. 

The first portion of the volume, entitled Political Science, starts with a 
long chapter on methods The primary need of the inquirer, declares 
the author, 1s to understand the forms we use It sounds simple enough, 
but no reader of this chapter will continue to think so Almost every 
term, he asserts, can be used and 4s used in different ways Sometimes 
it has to be interpreted from the context; for instance the word worker 
in a Marxian treatise carries a distinctly favourable flavour Almost every 
page contains quotations from writers of all times, and reveals not merely 
wide studies but the extraordinary complexity of his subject We talk of 
political science without stopping to ask whether there is such a science 
in the sense of physics or chemistry It is a relief to the reader in his 
wanderings through the labyrinth to hear the author declare an firm tones 
“Political science 1s sociology ” 

The second chapter, entitled Definitions and Functions, stresses the need 
for clear thinking as the only chance of reaching correct conclusions 
Aristotle first defined man as a political anımal While every animal ıs 
mainly governed by ats instincts, man ıs also largely swayed by his thoughts 
and his ever-changing and unpredictable experiences Every individual 
is unique He 1s also influenced by his family, his occupation, his country, 
and increasingly by all that rs going on tn a rapidly integrating world. The 
author advises every writer on and teacher of political science to obtain 
some direct experience of political or administrative work He admires 
Toynbee’s august panorama without accepting his attempt to find a pattern 

The problem of power, which hes at the heart of political science, is 
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analysed in the third and fourth chapters Power is another name for 
authority. Hobbes attributed to all mankind “a perpetual and restless 
desire for power which ceases only with death” The free world has 
invented a system ‘based on the division of power which works better in 
some countries than in others and requires a minimum standard of civic 
sense, As Montesquieu pointed out, democracy is the most difficult of 
all political systems to work satisfactorily because ıt demands most from 
the individual citizen The ideal system 1s one in which every individual 
counts and 1s aware of his obligations no less than of his privileges The 
best, indeed the only, chance of entering the promised land 1s the adoption 
of what the author calls co-operative power instead of dominative power, 
absolute freedom and absolute authority both proving unworkable in a 
civilized community Limitation of power is required but no one has 
ever drawn up an agreed list of claims and restrictions Many pages are 
devoted to the efforts of thinkers of all times to delimit the sphere of 
government. Obviously much must depend on the traditions and circum- 
stances of a community at a particular stage of its development Such 
political problems are far more formidable than economic issues In both 
fields pressure groups play an active part In the satisfaction of needs, 
material and immaterial, the tempo of change is of the utmost importance 

The two massive chapters concluding Part I discuss the well-worn themes 
democracy and tyranny, aristocracy and oligarchy One object of his book, 
writes the author, is to recommend a return to Aristotle, “for no more 
masterly analysis of forms of government has ever been made” We must 
not draw the line oversharply between autocracy and democracy, for many 
autocrats have been much more popular, at any rate for a brief space, 
than democratically elected governments Louis Napoleon seized power 
in 1851 by the familiar method of a military coup d’état, but the ensuing 
plebiscite approved the new régime by a majority of six to one A free 
vote ın Germany and Italy during the early phase of Nazı and Fascist 
dictatorships might well have expressed approval Few despots have been 
more unpopular than the second republic in France, 1848-51 Checks on 
democratic governments have been considered almost as necessary as 
checks on autocracy. Such checks have been sought in written constitu- 
tions, indirect election, educational and property qualifications, and the 
referendum Sometimes a democratic government may be overthrown 
by external influences, as when the fate of the excellent Weimar constitu- 
tion was sealed by the American slump and the tragic resulting unemploy- 
ment in Germany 

However much the reader knows about the crises of democracy in 
history he will learn more from the many pages on the main varieties 
Political formulas and ideas are less static than in the historic churches, 
and there is often a sharp antagonism within a homogeneous community 
In England, as we are reminded, there was tension between the Whig 
tradition of individual rights and the increase of State action after Lloyd 
George inaugurated the welfare state. 

After democracy the author turns his attention to 1ts rivals, tyranny 
and dictatorship, oligarchy and aristocracy. The penetrating analysis of 
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these varieties of strong government reveals the author’s insight into human 
nature When the pace of change in a self-governing community appears 
too slow to a large section or even to an energetic minority the road 1s 
open to vaulting ambitions He draws a distinction between tyranny and 
dictatorship, the former being even less stable than the latter, though both 
suffer from the uncertainty of the succession. Nasser and Franco have 
kept the power they seized in part because they drive on a lighter rein 
than Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin. South America remains the classic land 
of tyrannies, dictators and oligarchies, and there seems little prospect of 
honest and efficient government “by the people for the people”, for the 
army is always the deciding influence Even in countries where the army 
possesses no power, “the will of the people” as expressed at the polls ss 
often only an expression by those who vote, for in every country where 
a choice is permitted enormous numbers do not vote at all Since this is 
the case, the influence of organised groups, some of them on class tines, 
is great, and an narrowly divided constituencies may be decisive Next 
to corruption the greatest foe of democracy is apathy The party system, 
on which the author has an illuminating section, is only posstble because 
many citizens are willing to surrender unfettered self-determination as the 
best hope of attaining their desires This self-limitation produces good 
or bad results according to the quality of party leadership Anglo-Saxon 
people, writes the author, enjoy not democracy, as they suppose, but con- 
stitutionalism, in which aristocracy continues to play a part 

In the final pages of Part I the author discusses the varieties of aristo- 
cracy, bearing ın mind the meaning of the Greek word “the rule of the 
best”. We have long ceased to confine the term to birth These pages 
salute the aristocracy composed of all those from expert and good crafts- 
men, men of skill in their trade, poet and philosopher, savant and saunt, 
who are adopted by co-option of their peers and by common recognition 
of their excellence In no sphere has it a more rmportant duty than in 
education In our democracy power is in the hands of the many, but 
“the best” are needed as beacon lights as much as ever 

Part II, entitled Political Philosophy, surveys a very wide range of 
territory The first chapter discusses the difference between society and 
community, the latter possessing an ideological cohesion to which the 
mere accumulation of citizens living in a particular place and time cannot 
lay clam In his analysis of the visible and invisible ties which form a 
community the author attributes peculiar importance to the influence of 
churches with their assertion of a supernatural authority overriding the 
secular power A good deal of medieval history turns on the rival 
authoritarianism of Emperor and Pope, and, on a slightly smaller scale, 
on such domestic conflicts as between Henry II and Becket In the long 
run the State was bound to win, since no other power could supply 
the two primary needs of man ın society, internal order and national 
defence In the modern world the old conflict has been mainly confined 
to writings of publicists, such as Hobbes, Marx and Treitschke on the side 
of the state and Joseph de Maistre on the side of the papacy. Certain 
religious communities, above all the Quakers, have proclaimed that the 
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individual conscience, the inner light, possesses a higher claim to allegiance 
than any secular institution 

The state has no right to the respect of its citizens unless it steers its 
course by law and acts in general accordance with what they feel to be 
right. Law, as the author points out. consists of what are called natural 
law and positive law The Roman jurists were the first to think and 
write seriously about the nature of law, and to them we owe the conception 
of jus naturae, something existing before legislation, possessing a moral 
authority of a high order. An unjust law ıs worse than no law at all, for 
it is a living lie. What constitutes jus naturae was inevitably a matter of 
opinion, but despite its vagueness it played a useful part by initiating or 
testing legislation The conception of natural mghts counted for much 
im seventeenth century England and eighteenth century France Hooker 
defined law as the voice of God, thus attributing to it at its best a higher 
sanction than the mere whim of a ruler Others prefer to speak of reason 
as the ultimate impulse The rational in man, declares the author con- 
fidently, 1s primordial Another chapter, entitled Laws and Sovereignty, 
discusses the conceptions of natural mghts and the limits of individual 
liberty That there are what we call natural as well as legal mghts is gener- 
ally admitted, but what are they? That popular views differ widely even 
within the ranks of a fairly homogeneous community has been recently 
revealed in the controversy aroused by the cases of Sir Oswald Mosley and 
Mr Jordan 

The conception of sovereignty presents no Jess difficulty How far can a 
dictator or any other strong government shelter behind the excuse that 
unlimited power 1s the only alternative to anarchy? In time of war and 
grave national emergency even the most democratic governments claim 
and ‘are willingly accorded exceptional powers. Inter arma silent leges. 
But what about fairly normal times? Is any human being wise enough 
and good enough to be entrusted with such powers over life and death? 
James I and Charles I, believers in their divine right to rule, Hobbes, with 
his terror of anarchy, the philosophic despots of the eighteenth century, 
Hitler and Mussolini, Franco and Salazar, Stalin and Tito, have said. Yes 
Pym and Hampden, Selden and Eliot, Locke and Montesquieu, the fathers 
of the American constitution, and the men of 1789 in France said’ No 
That Englishmen abhor extremes, make their own laws and generally obey 
them, 1s the main reason why we have made democracy a success 

In the field of foreign affairs the principle of non-interference beyond the 
limits of the national territory is generally accepted. History shows that 
man is an inventive as well as a destructive animal, and UNO has already 
played a useful part in a rapidly shrinking world. Man has always been 
and is today in some measure master of his fate. Professor Cathn, like 
most of his readers, desires an integrated world, based on the principle of 
co-operation and voluntarily subject to restrictions, replacing the theoreti- 
cally sovereign states constructed in the last four centuries The incessant 
European wars testify to the incompatibility of the system of sovereign 
states with an orderly world which seems as far away as ever. The division 
of opmien in regard to our entry into the Common Market reminds us 
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of the undiminished strength of our inherited insularity which dreads the 
slightest interference ın our political affairs 

A final chapter, Concerning Political Ends, deals with what the author 
describes as political philosophy which he sharply differentiates from 
political science because ut deals with values Here we find ourselves 
confronted with even greater differences than in dealing with parties and 
institutions. There 1s no philosophy of ends which cannot be attacked, 
nor is there a consistent ethic in the sense of one without intrinsic contra- 
diction. What remains ıs a matter of power Hence there 1s no certainty 
of the ultimate trrumph of what a majority or a minority may believe to be 
night. History records little of ideal solutions, though we possess the 
“grand tradition of values in a high civilization” to help our search for 
the promised land 

The final pages abound in aphorisms and range over vast spaces of 
human thought. We all want the good society, however we interpret that 
glittering vision, but no spectacular improvement ın our lot can be envisaged 
unless we can avoid annthilation The presupposition of a better society, 
as the author remarks, is the enforcement of peace and the forging by 
statesmen and peoples of the means thereto. Statesmen, he adds, require 
more virility, but courage without wisdom may be a danger in a world 
of arms If this book has a message, it is that the making and maintenance 
of a good society are a very formidable task, as formidable today as at 
any time ın the past 

The task of the reader 1s facilitated by a Prologue containing fifty-two 
propositions summung up the main conclusions and reflections of the author 
in lapidary form It might be a good plan for the student to digest these 
nuggets before he embarks on his long journey and to re-read them when 
he has finished the course 





LETTER -— 
To the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CLEMENT DAVIES 


Sir: With a view to publishing an Official Biography of my late husband, the Rt 
Hon Clement Davies, PC, QC, LLD, MP, I would very much like to make an appeal 
to all those of your Readers who may have any letters or documents relating to 
his life and activities as Student of Law (Trinity Hall, Cambridge) Leader of the 
Commercial Bar, Director of Unilever, Parliamentarian, Liberal Leader, Public 
Servant and Protagonist of Peace and Justice as President of the World Parha- 
mentary Association for Peace, and Vice-President also of its predecessor, The 
New Commonwealth, from its foundation 

Would they very kindly let me have such material either in copies or as originals 
on the understanding that the latter would be returned if necessary? 

For the purpose of this record, I should also be grateful to receive any personal 
reminiscences or impressions they may be willing to let me have 

Thanking you, Sir, for the courtesy of your pages 


Yours faithfully, 
JANO CLEMENT DAVIES 
31 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, Londos, S.W.1 
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MODERN POETRY AND THE BIBLE 
HOWARD SERGEANT 


N these days of space flights and atomic power, ıt may seem somewhat 
odd to suggest that the Bible exerts any kind of influence on con- 
temporary poetry Despite its reputation as the world’s best-seller, 

there can be little doubt that the Brble is far less widely read ın this 
country than it was fifty years ago 


I suppose that I was fortunate in the purely chance way in which the 
Bible came to play such an important part in my own education For 
my family could hardly be described as religious in any real sense of the 
term, and they would have been distinctly embarrassed at the thought of 
holding famuly-readings But when I was about seven years old, my 
grandfather, who suffered from failing eyesight, started the practice of 
asking me to read selected passages of the Gospel 'to visiting friends, with 
the promise of sixpence if I avoided making any mistakes—and sixpence 
was worth a great deal more then than ıt 1s today Pm told that the old 
man took intense pride un my performances, however inadequate they 
might have been, and I suspect that I enjoyed 'the opportunity of showing- 
off—quite apart from the extra pocket-money st brought me 


Nevertheless, something in the old stories and parables must have caught 
my imagination, for when my grandfather died of heart failure, cutting off 
both my public and my source of revenue at one stroke, I continued to 
read the Bible for my own satisfaction I can trace back to it my early 
concern with history, mythology and poetry As I grew older, I developed 
an imcreasing interest in the lives of the Old Testament heroes and began 
to explore the potentialities of such stories as those of the Creation, the 
Fall and the Tower of Babel I soon discovered that one didn’t have 
to ‘believe in the actual existence of Adam and Eve, or Jonah and the 
Whale, to recognize the fundamental truths of the Bible as apphed to the 
human situation today 


Other contemporary poets, Christians and non-Christians alike, have been 
equally impressed by the force of these archetypal themes of the Buble, 
and have used them to penetrate to greater depths of feeling. For the 
late Edwin Muir, for instance, the primal innocence of the Garden of 
Eden, and the evils resulting from man’s expulsion, were subjects of life- 
long preoccupation In a strange poem entitled The Good Man in Hell 
he contemplates the invasion of Hell itself by the qualities he ascribes to 
Eden The poet tries to imagine the position of a “good man” who, by 
some “needful error of the qualities”, finds himself in Hell. What would 
be his reaction? Would he give way to bitterness and resentment, and 
so damn himself, or would he have the faith to wait in patience for 
deliverance? 

“Would he, at last, grown faithful in his station, 
Kundle a Irttle hope an hopeless Hell, 


And sow among the damned doubts of damnatron, 
> » Since here someone could live and could live well? 
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One doubt of evil would bring down such a grace, 
Open such a gate, all Eden would enter 1n, 
Hell be a place like any other place, 
And love and hate and life and death begin ” 

The Bible is, of course, rich in metaphor and symbol Science may have 
devalued what for past ages was a stable currency ın Christian symbolism, 
but so many Biblical phrases have passed into our language and become 
part of our common heritage that they can ‘be understood, to some extent, 
even by those who have no direct acquaintance with the Scriptures Reading 
through my own poems, I have been surprised to find just how much I 
have, quite unconsciously, drawn upon this source myself 


Dylan Thomas, despite his bohemian reputation, 1s another poet whose 
work owes a great deal to the Buble in the use of language His early 
poems were packed with Bublical references and amagery. Like Edwin 
Muir, he was obsessed by the idea of Creation and primal innocence, but 
he was inclined to restrict the theme to his own sexual interpretation. In ‘ 
the magnificent poem Fern Hill, however. he seems to have broken free 
from his obsessions and openly identifies his own experience with that of 
the Creation recorded ın Genesis 

= it was all 
Shining, it was Adam and maiden, 
The sky gathered again 
And the sun grew round that very day 
So 1t must have been after the birth of the sample hght 
In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses walking warm 
Out of the whinnying green stable 
On tto the fields of praise ” 

It 1s widely recogmized that the symbols of both religion and creative 
art derive from the same source, whether one thinks in terms of man’s 
need for unity with the outer world or his instinctive urge for reconciliation 
with God The earliest myths grew, as language developed, out of man’s 
primitive urge to account for the universe and the processes of nature, to 
identify himself with them and with the mysterrous forces over which he 
could exercise no control. They fulfilled a vital function as links between 
man and his environment, and made ıt possible for him to distinguish 
some kind of meaning in his everyday activities, thereby satisfying his 
religious instincts as well as his need for a pattern of living In the first 
poetry of which we have any knowledge the symbols of religion and of 
creative art are almost anseparable Because many of the symbols pre- 
viously associated with the ancient myths embodied man’s deepest feelings 
towards life as he knew it, the early Christian Church was able to absorb 
them without difficulty The archetypes originating from the primitive 
vegetation cults, whose deaths and reburths symbolically presented the 
seasonal cycle of autumn, winter, spring and summer, and later its spiritual 
analogy, were all transcended by the figure of Christ, the Redeemer of 
mankind, in whom the ancient myths, as well as the Scriptural prophecies, 
were fulfilled So while “making all things new”, Christianity also fused 
the past with the present and future 

Many of the focal situations of the Bible, such as the Annunciation, 
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the Birth of Jesus, the Crucifixion and ‘the Resurrection, make greater 
impact because, whilst revealing the mysteries of God, they draw upon 
these instinctive forces below the surface of consciousness—that 1s, because 
they appeal to the whole mind, the conscious and the subconscious, at one 
and the same time I think that Elizabeth Jennings’s poem on the Raising 
of Lazarus from the dead gains something from this element: 
“Tt was the amazing white, it was the way he sumply 

Refused to answer our questions, 1t was the cold pale glance 

Of death upon him, the smell of death, that truly 

Declared his rising to us ý 

Concerned as they are with the needs, fears and emotions of ordinary men 
and -women—with the conflicts at the centre of human experience—some 
of the episodes described ın the Bible still have a fascinating power Some 
poets feel that if the old truths are to be re-stated, they must be seen in 
the light of the present age and expressed in a new way, or placed ın a 
more familiar context If their essential simplicity can be captured in 
modern language and recharged ın poetic terms, ıt may be found that they 
acquire a new sigmficance This ıs the reason for Norman Nicholson’s 
colloquial treatment of the story of Herod and the Slaughter of the 
Innocents: 

“And Herod said 
Supposing you had been ın my shoes, what would you have 
Done different?—I was not thinking of myself This 
Ohild—whichever number might have come from the hat—could 
Scarcely have begun to make trouble for twenty or 
Thirty years at least y 

And yet if this sort of thing were all, if the Bible served merely as a 
vast treasury of impressive themes, characters and symbols, or even as a 
textbook for a system of values, ıt could hardly have exercised such a 
vital influence upon modern poetry The Christian believes that ıt is the 
record of an actual event in history which has, or should have, an smpact 
upon human activities of every kind an authentic record of man’s 
relationship with God It ıs, perhaps, this aspect of the Bible which 
accounts for my own attention to the stories of Christ in his dealings with 
the ordinary individual. 

In a poem called The Woman in the Park, for instance, I attempted to 
portray an up-to-date version of the woman taken ın adultery and brought 
before Christ There 1s a legend to the effect that as the woman’s accusers 
stood before Him, one by one, to cast the first stone, Jesus wrote their 
own names and offences in the sand Here 1s the conclusion of the poem 

“I am your kept erotic lover whom you never keep, 
The woman you sternly condemn with the stones in your hand, 
The mistress you never maintain, except with your cheap 


And leprous tongues when entertainment 1s in demand 
Go home, little man, your name ıs inscribed ın the sand” 
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AN AMERICAN VIEWPOINT— 


DE GAULLE AND THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC 
BERNARD KIERNAN 


OR the past four years, the fortunes of France have been in the contiol of an 
enigma Or atleast, that ıs the way Charles de Gaulle, President of the Fifth 
French Republic, has appeared to many political observers ın the past Some have 
seen him as a heroic figure, a saviour of France, a sort of latter day Joan of Arc, 
some have seen him as a great leader of men, the embodiment of the soldier- 
politician, some have seen him as “a stiff, unbending non-conformist whose 
temperament and professional background would naturally incline him toward 
authoritarian methods’ + Others have gone further and called him a would-be 
dictator ,? still others see him as an ineffective idealist who does not understand 
the give and take of democratic politics, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, a noted 
French journalist, describes de Gaulle ın this way’ “His personal demeanour 
compels admiration, his methods of action have no effect on reality He 1s 
marvellous ın confronting dramatic situations, he does not solve problems ”? 
An American journalist, on the other hand, goes so far as to interpret de Gaulle 
as a Clever, Machiavellian politician * 

Although he has been greatly admired, adulated by the mass of the French 
people, lionized by politicians all over the world, de Gaulle has also antagonized 
mapy in his personal relations Franklin Roosevelt did not trust him, Winston 
Churchill was irritated by him almost beyond endurance > It used to be possible 
to read, within the pages of a single Parisian newspaper, editorials by two individuals 
who have known the General personally, and who have reacted to him ın violently 
opposing ways Francois Mauriac, the GOM of French letters, 1s a fervent admirer 
of de Gaulle, and expressed his admiration ın a weekly column in L’Express The 
editor of this newspaper, Servan-Schreiber, distrusts and dislikes de Gaulle pro- 
foundly, and his bitter personal criticism of the General, finally caused Maurtac 
to sever his relations with the newspaper ° 

Such personal controversies are perhaps to be expected where strong personalities 
are involved The great variety of interpretations which have been made of de 
Gaulle as a politician 1s a phenomenon more difficult to explain, particularly since 
these interpretations are contradictory, and cancel each other out. Is de Gaulle 
a charlatan, an impostor, a sort of theatrical 1dol? Is he a haughty aristocrat, a 
proud mulitary man, an impractical idealist? Or ıs he a great leader, an astute 
politician, a clever manipulator of men? 

I think that perhaps the bafflement we experience in studying de Gaulle has 
resulted from an attempt to force him into a conventional political frame of refer- 
ence which ıs not applicable to him I propose to 1e-examine, and reinterpret de 
Gaulle’s political philosophy 1n the light of a doctrine which I call the politics of 
non-partisanship, and which 1s, J feel, the closest thing to an actual embodiment 
of that “mystical and romantic concept”’’, Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will 
I will try to outline the political philosophy which de Gaulle has tried to implement, 
and his actions, I believe, wil] make sense when seen ın the light of that philosophy 

De Gaulle’s political career can most ea ily be summarized, and its essential 
unity and consistency can most easily be demonstrated when we realise that de 
Gaulle has sought, from the moment he hoisted the flag of Free France in London, 
in 1940, to represent not a particular point of view, not a particular programme, 
certainly not a political party, but France itself è “General de Gaulle stands above 
it al] because he 1s France herself”. Almost all political observers have sensed 
this quality in de Gaulle, but they have been unwilling to pursue its inaplications 
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fully They have been content to ascribe to de Gaulle a perhaps exaggerated 
sense of French greatness, an unusually dedicated devotion to la patrie They 
have not seen this “patriotism’’ as an actual concept of practical politics, or when 
they have, they have dismissed ıt as naiveté and political inexpertence 

The traditional concept of the state, in England and the United States, has 
been to think of it as a sort of roof, a protective cover, that insures the security of 
the individuals, who then pursue theu interests, their goals, as individuals This 
is the model of what Karl Popper has called The Open Society® The government 
provides a kind of police protection to the people within the state who, however, 
continue to exist as separate individuals, for whom the government 1s a purely 
negative institution, which guarantees their freedom De Gaulle’s concept of the 
State, however, 1s positive In fact, the word state hardly fits ıt. Our word 
nation, better yet, the French word patrie, which we rather weakly translate kome- 
land; 1s much more appropriate. It 1s an organic, Hegelian concept of the state, 
in which indrviduals do not merely unite superficially and loosely, for the practical 
purpose of mutual protection, but in which individuals join together to form an 
organic whole which is greater than the sum of rts individual parts. In de Gaulle’s 
own words, in 1940,“ .. our goal, was to reintroduce into the war not only 
Frenchmen, but France itself.” And this organic concept of the nation is a 
historical one, ın which the purpose of government is to lead the patrie on its 
historical mission, towards its historical goal. “I have, instinctively, the impression 
that Providence has created it (France) for absolute successes or monitory dis- 
asters °?! France, in short, is not an aggregate of separate individuals, but a 
meaningful entity, which, like a person, has a particular destiny Thus organic, 
positive concept of the state 1s very close to the way Rousseau envisages social 
order. 

Here ıs Rousseau’s famous description of the social contract’ 

At that moment, in the place of the 

particular individuality of each con- 

tracting party, this act of association 

creates a moral and collective body, 

composed of as many members as 

the assembly has voices, a body 

receiving through this act its unity, 

its common self, its life, its will.s 
This willis the General Will, and Rousseau goes on to comment “As soon as one 
speaks of an interest which ıs less general than that of the entire society, such as 
the interest of a party, or of a class, the will one seeks inspiration from 1s no longer 
the general will but a particular will’’** And General de Gaulle has sought his 
inspiration, not ın the particular wills of parties or factions, but in the general will 
of the nation, which 1s, for him, the génie de la patrie™, the glory of France, la 
grande nation To him, France is a great and tragic actor on the stage of the 
world’s history ‘“‘France could not be France without greatness 1° 

Rousseau was the first man to face squarely the problem of factionalism and the 
tyranny of the majority, and he sought to solve these problems by conceiving a 
social order which was the focal point of all the interests which individuals shared. 
in common He felt that only this identity of interests could have driven men 
together,?* so that the state was no longer a roof, a protective cover, but the 
positive expression of the community of interests shared by those who belonged 
to the state, a community of interests which he labelled Ja volontée générale. 

De Gaulle’s concept of the state 1s very sırlar to Rousseau’s except that in 
de Gaulle’s political philosphy, we find not so much a concern for the tyranny"of 
the majority, as a fear of the destructive power of factions, which rend the organic 
unity of Erance “Nothing saddened me more than our weaknesses,” he says; 
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but note what these weaknesses were the Dreyfus affair, social conflicts, 
religious discords.”!® And this is why I have called de Gaulle’s philosophy non- 
partisanship, rather than bi-partisanship The second term pre-supposes factions, 
parties, differing points of view, and it deals with this social “conflict” through 
compromise, bargaining, mutual adjustments In de Gaulle’s politics, however, 
factions are fused into the greater unity of Ja patrie, classes disappear, polstical 
parties are swallowed up into the reality of the French nation (one might say that 
de Gaulle’s philosophy of history and that cf Karl Marx are mutually exclusive). 
But what 1s France’s destiny, her General Will? Rousseau could never demon- 
strate convincingly how this General Will was discovered Most political observers 
will agree that Rousseau’s doctrine 1s an invitation to dictatorship, while de Gaulle’s 
politics, as outlined above, are a blueprint for totalitarianism. But here we come 
to the final paradox in de Gaulle’s political philosophy he has sought to become 
the embodiment of the Genera] Will of France by acting as a touch-stone towards 
which the French nation can turn, in times of crisis, and rediscover what de Gaulle 
. feels 1s the essential nature ofits genius But de Gaulle has never sought to impose 
this will on the French people by force He has always, and most scrupulously, 
respected the right of the French people to make their choice voluntarily 
The comparison between de Gaulle and Joan of Arc, which Churchill made 
somewhat flippantly and somewhat maliciously during World War N, points to 
the essential quality of the French President, a charismatic leader who embodies 
the spirit of the naticn itself, but who acts as a symbol, rather than an active 
leader, in short, a martyr, rather than a dictator In 1940, de Gaulle became, 
through the force of circumstances, a symbol rather than an active politician, a 
: spiritual leader, rather than the practical head of a political group His position 
in Great Britain, the German occupation of France, his own lack of maternal 
means forced upon him, for a while, an essentially passive role But ıt was a gole 
which fitted admirably into his concept of history and the mission of France ın 
history And as the chosen vessel, the repository for this mystical concept of 
France, he was able, in four years, to become the true leader of the whole Free 
French movement, seizing the banner of French leadership from such more active, 
more clever, more political individuals as Giraud, Laval, and Darlan 
Such an emotional, such an idealistic concept of France was greatly admured 
in the smoke and thunder of World War II When de Gaulle sought to apply 
this concept to the prosaic business of running a peacetime government, political 
observers not only balked, they failed to understand The politics of non- 
partisanship were interpreted as either naive idealism or a cover for authoritari- 
anism This refusal to engage in partisan leadership, to achieve partisan victories, 
has been a source of misunderstanding ever since 1945 Since becoming President 
in 1958, for instance, de Gaulle has baffled many observers, and exasperated 
others, by the fact that he has been less interested ın practical solutions to the 
problems of France, than he has been ın creating a climate of opinion ın which 
such solutions would express the General W1ll of the entire French nation His 
politics, necessarily, have taken on the aspect of a vast public relations campaign 
In the words of one of his most fervent admirers, he has sought “to give back to 
France her soul” *° 
After the liberation of Fiance, de Gaulle was convinced that the disastrous 
experience of World War II would have shocked the French people into a realiza- 
tion of the futility of government on the basis of factional conflicts #4 De Gaulle 
expressed this attitude most clearly in a speech ın 1947 


The present system, ın which 1n- 
flexible and conflicting parties share 
all political power, must therefore be 
replaced by another, where the execu- . 6 
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tive power proceeds from the nation, 
not the parties, and where every 
unresolved conflict 1s settled 
decisively by the people themselves.** 
That 1s, where executive power proceeds from the General Will, of which de 
Gaulle himself would be the embodiment 
This was a far cry, however, from seizing absolute power Instead, de Gaulle 
scrupulously observed constitutional legality, ın the transitional period from 1945 
to 1946, at a time when he could easily have seized dictatorial powers But his 
method of rallying the French people around the symbol of France itself, by 
eschewing party politics, as well as by avoiding any show of arbitrary rule, baffled 
the French voters And by 1946, ıt had become clear that the French were going 
to sevive all the old factional conflicts which had plagued the Third Republic 78 
De Gaulle, faced with his inability to rally French sentiment to his concept of 
government, resigned. He was immediately assailed for lack of leadership, an 
impractical approach to politics, he was accused of being too proud, too unwilling 
to bend and adapt to political expediencies *4 But in de Gaulle’s philosophy, to 
, have resorted to conventional political horse swapping to win his own version of 
the Constitution would have been to win a partisan victory When he resigned, 
in January, 1946, he was confident that the French people would call him back,*® 
-voluntarily burying their factional strife to rally, not behind de Gaulle the individual 
leader, the strong man, the politician, but de Gaulle, the symbol of France. To 
his chagrin, the French people ignored him 
During the period of the Fourth and Fifth French Republics, the aspect of de 
Gaulle’s political philosophy which bas most puzzled political observers has been 
his attitude towards political parties The political scientist, Gwendolyn Carter 
comments “It seems fair to conclude that de Gaulle has never understood or 
even believed ın political parties ”* The second part of the statement 1s accurate, 
and fits perfectly into the framework of de Gaulle’s political philosophy The 
first part 1s typical of the confusion which results from this philosophy His 
hostility to political parties 1s explained as either tmpractical ideahsm or incipient 
authoritarianism The contradictory nature of these interpretations should warn 
us that de Gaulle does not fit into a conventional frame of reference Servan- 
Schreiber says “As a political man he (de Gaulle) has followed a line of action 
which eschews party leadership, he wants to be the whole nation incarnate.””’ 
This sums up de Gaulle’s position accurately But Servan- Schreiber condemns 
this attitude as vainglorious, and as a cover for dictatorial tendencies However, 
at no time in the period from 1946 to 1958 did de Gaulle make any overt move to 
seize power He was content to wait for the French people to see the futility of 
their ways and call him back, voluntarily Only in this way could he become the 
“whole nation incarnate” This policy, however, was interpreted by most political 
observers as sulking 
From 1947 to 1951, de Gaulle grudgingly agreed to lend his name to the RPF 
party, ın the hope that it would become a symbol of national unity, behind which 
the nation could close ranks. “At first, by retiring, he (de Gaulle) gave the political 
parties an opportunity to assume responsibility Then, when proof was amply 
given of their impotence, and of the peril in which this tyrannical impotence placed 
the nation, he founded the RPF ”:8 The very name of the party defined his 
attitude Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (Rally of the French People) When 
ıt became clea: that the French people in spite of their difficulties, were not will- 
ing to turn to him as their saviour, he dropped his connection with the RPF 
De Gaulle did not assume leadership until the entire nation voluntarily called 
upon him, ın 1958 It ıs typical, however, of the misconceptions which have 
gcown amurd this man that the French generals, in 1958, gave de Gaulle their 
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support ın the belief that his strong sense of the mystique of French glory would 
make him sympathetic to their cause. A final refutation of the charge that de 
Gaulle aspires to be a dictator lies 1n the fact that he has, since 1958, become a 
bulwark against the threat of a military, neo-fascist coup in France *® This was 
evidenced not only ın April, 1961, when de Gaulle suppressed an army revolution 
headed by General Maurice Challe, but ın the hostility of the OAS, a fascist 
Organisation which drew either open or covert support from numerous French 
generals. 

De Gaulle’s political philosophy, of course. 1s very difficult to apply for the 
simple reason that ıt assumes that each Frenchman shares his burning sense of 
mission, of destiny. Only ın periods of exceptional crisis, such as wartime, aie the 
varied individuals who make up a country fused into a truly organic whole At 
other times, individuals are anxious to pursue their own private ends. Men cannot 
be heroes every day. Their sense of destiny dissolves tn the routme business of 
everyday living 

De Gaulle’s political philosophy, therefore, 1s not very well suited to the business 
of running a country on a day to day basis. Whether de Gaulle recognised this 
in the past or not, he certainly recognizes ıt now, at least insofar as the Fifth 
Republic is an expression of his political philosophy. The constitution of the 
Fifth Republic has puzzled political scientists because 1t does not seem to fit into 
any of the conventional constitutional frameworks. ‘The Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic” as Raymond Aron says, “ . was made by and for him (de 
Gaulle).”’** And its key office, the Presidency, 1s an expression of his own unique 
concept of pohtical leadership To quote Aron once more: 

The Chief of State, according to the 
desire and practice of General de 
Gaulle, is a sort of king who inter- 
venes in grave emergencies and 
makes major decisions, but leaves 
the thankless task of managing the 
economy and getting the consent of 
the National Assembly to a Prime 
Minister whom he has himself 
chosen."! 

In the person of de Gaulle, the President 1s above the party battle. The General 
steadfastly refuses to identify himself with any political party, even the so-calied 
UNR (Union pour la Nouvelle Republique), which was created in 1958, expressly 
for the purpose ot supporting de Gaulle’s governmental reforms Roger Frey, 
the former secretary-general of the UNR, has expressed his disappointment at the 
lack of political patronage his party obtained fiom the present government.®* 
While the President is the chief-executive, and exercises considerable pchtcal 
power, the actual operation of the routine business of government 1s in the hands 
of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, who are actually designated in the Constitu- 
tion as Le Gouvernement ** The Government, together with Parliament, cor- 
respond to the American or British concept of government, and at this level, the 
conventional game of party politics 1s allowed to take place The President, on 
the other hand, holds a unique place, above the party battle. In the words of 
Raymond Aron “The President of the Republic makes the great decisions, and 
the Prime Minister manages daily affairs.’’** 

But the President 1s no mere figurehead, as he was under the Third and Fourth 
Republics, or as the British monarch is He ıs able to mtervene decistvely and with 
finality on all matters of grave importance And when he does, he acts, not as a 
party politician, but as the embodiment of the entire French nation. What de 
Gaulle has sought to accomplish in his concept of the Presidency, rs t® create a 
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political office which is a unifying symbol for the entire nation, such as the British 
monarch 1s, but able to exercise political power, such as the American President 
can. In other words, a pohucal office which 1s an embodiment of the General W111 
ot the entire nation, but through which this General Will can express itself 

Tronically enough, the Algerian crisis, which was the immediate cause for de 
Gaulle’s return to power in 1958, which was mainly responsible for maintaining 
that atmosphere of crisis ın which a charismatic leader like de Gaulle can operate, 
and out of which has developed that fascist movement of which the OAS 1s the 
expression, was the problem which resisted most stubbornly de Gaulle’s political 
philosophy. Since the Algerian conflict was the most severe and divisive wound 
in the French body politic, de Gaulle sought, at first, to apply energetically tc 1t 
the politics of non-partisanship That is, he sought to create a climate of opinion 
where all parties, metropolitan France, the French residents in Algeria, and the 
Moslems, would rally beneath his banner, the banner of France. This ıs why his 
approach to Algeria appeared to many as dilatory, unconcerned with practical 
matters, and consisting to such an extent of oratory. De Gaulle realised that 
there would be diehards among the French “ultras”, and in the FLN, but he 
hoped to isolate and neutralise these extremists, and rally the overwhelming 
majority of Frenchmen and Algerians to his support In France, this approach 
infuriated both the liberals, like Mendés-France, who wanted immediate peace, 
and negotiations, and the right wingers, like Soustelle, who had hoped that de 
Gaulle’s great patriotism and concern for French glory would lead him to support 
the cause of French Algeria. 

De Gaulle steadfastly refused to back either policy. Instead, he set out on a 
public relations campaign calculated to arouse the patriotism and sense of national 
unity of Frenchmen and Algerians He was not so concerned with practical 
schemes for resolving the conflict, as he was 1n insuring that such a solution would 
occur on a broad base of national accord, and without alienating or antagonising 
large segments of the French population. 

De Gaulle failed ın the main ın this attempt because of the fact that ıt was 
insuperably difficult to make a successful appeal of this sort to the Algerian 
Moslems, and, to a lesser extent, to the professional French soldiers ın Algeria. 
Again, and again, de Gaulle sought to rally the Moslems to the concept of the 
community of French culture that binds Moslems and Europeans, in September, 
1958, he spoke of /a pata des hraves, later, he told the Moslems, je vous at compris; 
but the Moslems did not respond, even when the General sang the Marseillaise, or 
plunged into mobs of Moslems, shaking hands and patting heads. And the more 
the Moslems resisted this appeal, the more reluctant the professional French 
soldiers were to being party to this kind of peace through mutual goodwill and 
friendship 

This stubborn refusal of the Moslems to lose their identity and merge themselves 
into the French community was finally brought home to de Gaulle forcibly in 
December, 1960, when he sought to visit Algeria as part of his campaign of national 
unity, and was greeted with the most violent Moslem demonstrations ever held. 
The entire Moslem population of Algiers, tor instance, came down from the Casbah, 
and openly displayed its support of the FLN On the other hand, the French 
military demonstrated, in April 1961, their unwillingness to accept a peace in 
Algesia not based on a clear recognition of their military trrumphs. Such a policy, 
of course, would have contradicted de Gaulle’s policy of peace through patriotism 

De Gaulle finally conclided that he would have to modify his approach in 
Algeria, that only a solution which recognized, to some extent, the independent 
and separate existence of the Moslem community in Algeria, could succeed. The 
referendum of January 8, 1961 was a typical de Gaulle manoeuvre, to establish 
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a sense of national, non-partisan support for his person, before he embarked on 
this new policy. 

Such a policy, of course, was not very congenial to de Gaulle’s psychology; and 
although the French President finally concluded the Evian accords, he did so 
reluctantly and with some show of bad grace. His attitude towards the new 
Algeria has been that sooner or later the erring daughter will return to the fold, 
and recognise her place as an integral part of French culture ** On the other hand, 
the new policy was highly distasteful to the military and to those fascist elements 
in France who had been using the Algerian situation as a spring board to political 
power ın Paris, and who had assumed de Gaulle shared their concept of a religious, 
mulitary, authoritarian state. At present, it seems as if de Gaulle has successfully 
ridden the wave of OAS terrorism to its conclusion. But the collapse of the OAS 
in Algeria is not the same thing as the collapse of fascism in France. Rather? it 
signifies that those fascist groups have decided to give up the OAS as an inadequate 
tool to achieve their political ends This decision reduced the OAS ın Algeria to 
an instrument of desperate diehards 

The domestic scene in France 1s still very troubled at the time of writing De 
Gaulle realizes this fact, and his reaction continues to be an attempt to smother 
political and socal tensions He has not succumbed to the military elements 
represented by OAS chief Salan, as these desperadoes made clear in their two 
attempts against the General’s life last year On the other hand, he continues to 
infuriate the liberal left by refusing to grve expression to the kind of Parliamentary 
activity which to them 1s the very essence of free government, but which to de 
Gaulle 1s a dangerous invitation to the kind of multi-party stufe which has plagued 
French politics The removal of Debré early in the year, and his replacement by 
a non-political businessman, Georges Pompidou, was a step towards extending 
the politics of non-partisanship to the office of Prime Minister, M Pompidou’s 
task, ın Parliament, was to smother political division during the difficult dis- 
engagement France was making ın Algeria 

Now that the pall of the Algerian war has been removed from the French scene, 
however, the Parliamentary Opposition has once more found its voice. And 
Pompidou became the first victim of a censure motion 1n de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic, 
The immediate issue which Jed to the temporary overthrow of Pompidou, and to 
de Gaulle’s decision to call for new parliamentary elections, was typical whether 
, to elect the President by popular vote or not Actually, the parliamentary opposi- 
tion centred not so much on the precise technique for selecting the French President, 
as on the general drift of de Gaulle’s recent political moves With the Algerian 
question resolved,** de Gaulle 1s seeking to end the crisis atmosphere in which 
the Fifth Republic was created, and to establish 1t on a permanent basis And it 
seems increasingly clear that in his philosophy of non-partisan politics, Parliament 
is to play an insignificant role. Instead, de Gaulle envisages a direct dialogue 
between himself and the French people, ın which, by the very logic of the situation, 
political and social divisions will be fused ın his own figure The instrument of 
this non-partisan policy will be, of course, the referendum *” In the words of 
Edmond Taylor: “De Gaulle 1s convinced that he has developed a useful new 
technique, again by-passing the middlemen {1 e., Parlament), for reducing the 
civic alienation of the average Frenchman which under the Fourth Republic often 
seemed a serious threat to the survival of free institutions.’*?? 

Whether de Gaulle’s concept of government will prevail was decided—for the 
time being—at the fateful elections Note, however, that de Gaulle does not 
attempt to use the Army or the police to compel the French to vote his way The 
direct application of force 1s not part of de Gaulle’s philosophy. Rather, he has 
threatened to resign if the French indicate by their vote that they reject his politics 
For he will not embody the General Will of France by forcing himself Upon her 
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people; he can only do so by passively waiting for the French to turn to him, 
voluntarily, as the embodiment of their greater selves 

A note remains to be made concerning de Gaulle’s role in the integration of 
Western Europe As we have seen, de Gaulle believes in the mystical reality of a 
France which is greater than the sum of the individual Frenchmen who comprise 
it. France 1s an entity, an actor on the stage of world politics, and ıt 1s on that 
Stage that its destiny must be played out The eyes of all Frenchmen must be 
turned away from the petty and divisive considerations of class warfare, consider- 
ations tainted with materialism, to the reality of France’s international role, which 
1s an historical role 

De Gaulle’s vision has now penetrated further For he hopes to extend his 
concept of the state to the entire European scene, de Gaulle 1s now seeking to 
establish the politics of non-partisanship throughout the sıx nations which com- 
prise the Common Market. Specifically, he seeks to embody this concept in a 
Franco-German rapprochement. Hts recent visit to Germany was a typical 
exercise in the politics of non-partisanship a direct appeal to the people, made in 
German, he attempted to remove, this time, not a class, but a national barrier, 
and to establish a common basis for the reality, not just of France, but of Europe *° 
In short there exists not only an essential France but an essential Europe the 
nucleus of which of course 1s French civilization If the people of France and 
Germany can be made to realise and to share, in this community, which 1s not a 
community of material wealth, or even of political institutions, but a community 
of culture, they will establish the basis for a non-partisan state transcending not 
only class but national divisions Such a community would be based on the 
realization by both the French and German people that they belong to an even 
greater reality, Europe This kind of 1deational appeal 1s of quite a different 
order from the old appeal of the socialists, based on the concept of international 
solidarity of the working class Should France and Germany be merged into such 
an organic whole, the other four nations of the Common Market would easily be 
absorbed, as would, eventually, be the rest of non-communist Europe, and possibly 
Great Britain In other words, de Gaulle zs working for a united Europe, but a 
very special one, and not simply a Europe dominated by France, but rather, a 
Europe held together by the same kind of organic reality which he has tried to 


establish in France. 
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sociaux, discordes religieuses” De Gaulle, Mémoires, Vol. 1, p 2 

“Rendre une Ame å la France” Jacques Debu-Bridel, Les Partis contre Charles de 
Gaulle, Paris, 1948, p 335 

See de Gaulle, Mémoires, Vol 3, pp 273-5 

“Le System actuel, suivant lequel des partis rigides et opposés se partagent tous les 
pouvoirs, doit donc étre remplacé par un autre, ou le pouvoir executif procède du pays et 
non des partis et ou tout conflit insoluble soit tranché par le peuple lui-meme ” Speech 
by Charles de Gaulle, in Debu-Bridel, Les Partis, p 152 

For that story, see Wright, The Reshaping of French Democracy 

David Schoenbrun As France Goes, New York, 1957. 

Aron, France Steadfast and Changmg, p 106 

Gwendolyn Carter, The Fifth French Republic, New York, 1959, p 32 

**Polttique, il a pris comme ligne de condutte de ne pas étre chef d'un parti, il veut mcarner 
la nation tout entière > DL’ Express, April 13, 1961 

“Il a d'abord, en se retirant, laissé les partis face a leurs responsabilitiés Puis quand la 
preuve fut amplement donnée de leur impuissance et du peril que cette impuissance tyran- 
mique faisait courir ala nation il a fondé le RPF”? Debu-Bridel, Les Partis, p 102 

See, for mstance, Francois Mauriac, in L'Express, Oct 6, 1960. 

Aron, France, p 105 

Ibid, pp 122-23 

L Express, Feb, 23, 1961 

See The French Constitution, French Embassy, Press and Infcrmation Division, 
pp 20-23 

Aron, France, p 180 

See his press conference of April 11, 1961 ‘‘President de Gaulle Holds Fourth Press 
Conference”, Ambassade de France, Service de Presse et d'Information, Speeches 
and Press Conferences, p 162, April 11, 1961 

Of course, France still faces numerous problems tn her relations with the new, African 
state But the main domestic responsibility ın Algeria has now been shifted definitely 
onto the shoulders of the Algerians themselves 

See Edmond Taylor, “De Gaulle and the Sixth Republic”, The Reporter, July 5, 1962, 
m which Taylor speaks of “Hus increasingly systematic use of the referendum as a 
technique of government” 

Ibid 

See The New York Times, Sept 9, 1962, p 2-E, and The Economist, September 15, 
1962 De Gaulle’s visit to Germany was not only a great personal and political] triumph 
for the French President, but a clear refutation of those critics who see de Gaulle as a 
kind of obsolete figure obsessed with the nostalgia of past French glory, a milstaristic, 
reactionary right winger being rapidly left behind by the realities of the post-war 
world For de Gaulle, whose entire career has been devoted to the cause of France, 
has so well understood the realities of the world of 1962 that he has already realized 
the Inmitations of a purely French national state The only reality that will be viable 
in the thermo-nuclear world of the 1960’s 1s a European reality And de Gaulle has 
moved immediately in that direction, uncovering an unsuspected knowledge of German 
to woo the German people mto his Europe, which 1s much more than a French- 
dominated Europe 
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TRADE UNION GROWTH, STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


Trade Union Growth, Structure and Policy A Comparative Study of the Cotton 
Unions. H A. Turner. George Allen & Unwin 45s 


History of the trade unions, as indeed history in general, has much to teach 
us as a guide to current phenomena Professor Turner 1s singularly well qualified 
to write on the history of the Cotton Unions and developments which are closely 
related to the growth, structure and policy of the Trade Union movement generally. 
He has taken part in many discussions on trade union policy at the annual summer 
courses for cotton trade unionists organised by Manchester University, and at 
the week-end schools of the Weavers’ Amalgamation, and 1n the annual seminar 
of Legislative Council members of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Associa- 
tion. He is well-known for his work on arbitration and industrial relations and, of 
course, as an historian What he shows with pazticular clarity in his analysis of 
inter-union relations 1s that the apparently haphazard pattern of British trade 
union structure 1s explicable—in the light of the union’s differing recruitment 
ambitions and industrial attitudes 

Just how the trade union movement has evolved ın about two centuries 1s clearly 
demonstrated in Professor Turner’s opening chapters ‘Just over two centuries 
ago”, he wiites, “eighteen Lancashire weavers were prosecuted for their part in 
what was probably the first substantial and substantiated strike in the industrial 
history of Britain—or for that matter, of any other country. That stoppage was 
provoked by a refusal of the weavers’ employers to recognise a ‘combination’ of 
their workers. Two hundred years later, during 1959 and 1960, the British textile 
workers’ leaders presided, as joint members of a legally-empowered Board with the 
leaders of textile employers’ organisations, over a state-supported and subsidised 
re-organisation of the United Kingdom’s cotton mdustries themselves”. 

Despite the historical contrast, Professor Turner suggests, some of the demands 
of the striking weavers of 1758—for increased pay and the control of labour 
recruitment—would not seem at all unintelligible to wage-earners today. But in 
other respects, the modern trade un1on’s situation 1s clearly very different. Indeed, 
it is just this addition to the traditional functions of trade unions of others imposed 
by the latters’ contemporary status and influence to which the modern problems 
of trade unionism itself can be largely traced. 

But are many of the contemporary labour issues ın fact the product of success? 
it ıs probably true to say that much of the advance ın the condition and status of 
wage-earners 1s due to the growth of union power and ifs contribution to the new 
economic and social order Unions, or rather their leaders, have become involved 
in the maintenance of that order. But somehow, one suspects, the lure of this new 
involvement, no less than the unions’ continuing development and growth, has 
seriously weakened, if not robbed them, of leadership and direction The TUC, 
for example, 1s beld ın some esteem by the Government of the day, but consider its 
diminished influence ın the recent past within the trade union movement At last 
it seems that under Mr George Woodcock, ıt 1s likely to regain this influence. 
But where are the Deakins and the Bevins who can effectively combine aggressive 
union leadership with participation in the wider social and economic stratum? 

Present-day trade union structure, with 1ts inherent problems of inter-union 
relationships, association with the general labour movement and between the 
individual union and 1ts members, and the question of militancy, does owe a 
great deal, as Professor Turner shows, to historical development and growth. 

“Thus, in general”, Professor Turner explains ın his scholarly and distinguished 
analysis, “Communists have only achieved much power in British unions where 
„they were able to identify themselves with historical—and often local—mulitancies 
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specific to particular industries. This has been so in the mines’ and simularly, it 
is only in the traditionally-radical North-East that there has been any significant 
Communist influence ın the cotton unions But it was the T & G W.U that sent 
the only Communist to have held a seat on the T.U.C. General Council (except 
by accident) and just after the war had a sizeable Communist group on its own 
executive commutee, which had also appointed Communists to several impertant 
full-time posts” 

The recent situation of the ET U , Professor Turner avers, seems explicable 
as being the one case 1n which Communists were able to exploit an association 
with the engineering industries’ tradition of shop-steward militancy to the critical 
point of capturing the key union office 

The cotton union’s structure, we are told, resembles the trade union movement 
at large, in its weakness at its very top and at its base At the top, Professor Turner 
concedes, British trade unionism “has clearly been hampered in the post-war 
period by the relatively limited authcrity of the T U C.—and particularly by the 
latter’s virtual inability to guide the economic policies of its affiated national 
unions While at the bottom, ıt has suffered from the relative failure of the national 
unions to absorb the largely spontaneous growth of workplace union organisation 
into their institutional framework”. 

But this orgamsation is now generally recognised, though ın the first place ıt 
was largely thrust on them by unofficial pressure and 1s even now not usually fully 
integrated in their structures, so that in many unions where the workplace repre- 
sents the only significant area of lay activity, the formal source of executive powers’ 
1s still the anachronistic local branch. In each case, Professor Turner believes, — 
at top and at bottom—the key to the situation 1s the reluctance of powerful union 
leaderships either to accept greater central guidance or to expose themselves to 
greater rank-and-file pressure. The difference to the cotton unions is simply in 
the level at which this reluctance 1s most effective 

He finds stagnation ın the cotton unions doubly startling They have changed 
little in the last half-century No new local unions or amalgamations have been 
formed since 1910 And internal organisation has not changed ın any significant 
respect. ‘Indeed, the only present difference from the union’s structure as it 
stood before the First World War 1s that the number of local associations has 
fallen with dwindling union membership The unions’ failure to take a more 
positive attitude towards preventing the decline of cotton 1s also under attack. 

Professor Turner draws attention to the growth of the ‘white-collar’ workers 
organisations which have “certainly received a recent stimulus from the relative 
economic gains of manual wage-eainers’’,but expresses the view that“ the con- 
tinuing reluctance of salaried people and their organisations to assume the same 
political associations as wage earning trade unionists will mevitably reduce the 
latter’s political influence”. But does this neessarily follow? Do we really know, 
in fact, how many non-white-collar workers resent being affiliated, through union 
membership, to the Labour Party, and would prefer to opt out? 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


LIBERAL VIEWPOINTS 
Radical Alternative. Edited by George Watson Eyre & Spottiswoode. Zis. 


This volume contains a collection of essays by experts ın various fields of political 
and social policy, all written from a generally Liberal standpoint, without m any 
way being an official statement of policy. The word “radical” 1s defined by Mr. 
McCallum 1n his introduction as “going to the roots of politics” and ın general 
these essays are a faithful illustration of this approach. They are penetrating, 
well-argued, stimulating and above all strike out new lines of thought. In thjs they 
stand in marked contrast to the pedestrian and rule of thumb reflections of Labour 
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intellectuals, and ıt 1s significant that the weakest essay ın this collection—that on 
Education—is the one which depends most upon borrowed garments from the 
Socialist party 

The six essays in the book deal with political and economic policy, problems of 
science, of education and of foreign affairs Mr Bonham Carter writing on the 
political future in Britain makes a strong and convincing case for a re-assessment 
of our political machinery both at national and local level Professor Wiles provides 
a striking essay on ““The Economy and the Cold War” and the complement to this 
is ın the following essay by Mr Eltis on problems of domestic growth without 
inflation. Professor Wiles has many new ideas to offer, and the theme of his essay 
—how to attain the economic efficiency of Communist states without losing the 
freedoms we value—of consumer choice and political democracy—enables him 
toeplace the essential problems clearly before his readers Mr Eltis writes on more 
conventional, Keynesian lines, and some may find his solution to cost-push 
inflation rather unconvincing—tresting as 1t does on the view that the Trade Unions 
would co-operate with a Liberal or Labour government, but not with a Conservative 
one in the application of a wages policy The essential problem here 1s how to 
restrain Trade Unions from using the bargaining advantage which an expansionist 
economic policy would give them, and one feels that more than the programme 
offered by Mr Eltis would be needed In general these two essays are most reward- 
ing to the reader—one’s only reflection 1s that ıt ıs a pity that more space could 
not be given to two vital points, both mentioned by Professor Wiles, the reform 
of Trade Unions, and taxation policy 

Mr Peterson, writing on “Education,” takes as his aims the three political 
ideals of the French Revolution—Liberty, Equality and Fraternity Thuis ıs nota 
very happy choice of 1deals for educational policy, since all three have to be modified 
or given a special meaning 1n this context No-one, for instance, advocates the 
same, or even an equal period of education for everyone, and the most common 
meaning given by educationalists to the principle of Equality 1s “to each according 
to his needs” If this is accepted then much of Mr Peterson’s immoderate condem- 
nation both of “segregation” 1e the Tripartite system, and of the principle of 
“streaming”? pupils into forms according to their ability and aptitude, falls to the 
ground One may agree that the finality of selection at eleven plus 1s to be con- 
demned; but its avoidance 1s essentially a problem not of school organisation but 
of curriculum, since only when a common curriculum has been followed can a 
later transfer be effected, whether between different schools, or between different 
forms ın a common school This essay is misleading on several points of fact 
for instance, the assertion (p 114) that the “real power” lies not with local education 
committees but with county councils 1s only technically true—in practice the 
committees effectively make nearly all the decisions It 1s also a very odd use of 
the word “control” (p 106) to say that the curriculum of schools ıs “rigidly con- 
trolled” by two forces, one of which 1s the inertia of teachers 

W H BursTon 


BISMARCK AND 1870 


Bismarck, the Hohenzollern Candidacy, and the Origins of the Franco-German War 
of 1870 Lawrence D Steefel. Harvard University Press Oxford University 
Press 52s $650 


The veteran American historian Steefel who established his academic reputation 
with a solid study of the Schleswig-Holstein question thirty years ago has now 
turned his attention to the origins of the Franco-German war of 1870 The fasci- 
nation which this period still has for the historian 1s shown by the fact that this is 
the thied rmportant book on the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne 
4e be published during the last five years As Georges Bonnin ın Bismarck and the 
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Hohenzollern Candidature for the Spanish Throne did not provide a historical 
narration in his epoch-making selection of documents and as Jochen Dittrich’s 
study Bismarck, Frankreich und die Spanische Thronkandidatur der Hohenzollern 
is so far only available in German, Professor Steefel has done the English reader 
a great service by providing an objective examination based on the most 1ecent 
research, 

Dr. Steefel does not evade the vexed question of Bismarck’s motives ın sup- 
porting the candidature of the Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen for 
the Spanish throne. He does not deny that the Chancellor was awaie of possible 
international complications inherent in the candidature and that these were in 
fact a potential attraction to him But the author emphasises that Bismarck always 
had several policies open to him. Indeed nothing biings out Bismacck’s tactical 
superiority over his French opponents more clearly than the contrast with the 
French government who themselves cut all the escape routes which would ın the 
end have allowed them to avoid war. Steefel agrees with most other recent resear- 
chers in believing that none of the key figures in France, notably Napoleon IM, 
Ollivier and Gramont, wanted war. But he reiterates that 1t was France which 
declared war However, Bismarck did nothing to prevent war and unlike his own 
king exacerbated the crisis 

Steefel believes that there 1s something in Hans Delbruck’s theory, put forward 
in the 1890’s, that two diplomatic offensives met in 1870, Napoleon’s plan for an 
alliance with Austa and Bismarck’s counterstroke against France in Spain. It 
would, indeed, be entirely misleading to regard Bismarck as one blackguard 1n a 
world of innocents. The Chancellor of the North German Confederation was not 
the only statesman in Europe who was scheming, but by and large he was scheming 
more successfully than his Austrian and French counterparts If the attention of 
the historian 1s now focused more on Bismarck’s Spanish intrigue than on the talks 
between France and Austria, it 1s because the former had an impact on events 
and the latter hardly did so The flaw ın the theory of Bismarck reacting to the 
plans of the other powers is the assumption implicit in it that France and Austria 
held the initiative in their hands Napoleon III and Beust did not do so and 
Bismarck can hardly have believed that they did. There was no firm French 
opposition to the inclusion of the South 1n a united Germany. If Bismarck accepted 
the opening the French gave him to open war on his own chosen ground, this was 
due primarily to a feeling that the Bavarians would need a rousing national clarion 
call against a foreign enemy to shake them out of their particularist complacency. 

FRANK EYCK 


OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS 


The Structure of Literature Paul Goodman. Phoenix Book, University of 
Chicago Press U.K 12s 6d. 

English Literature Values and Traditions Sir Ifor Evans Allen & Unwin, 8s 6d. 
The Happy Critic and Other Essays Mark Van Doren Oliver & Boyd. 2ls. 
Dryden and Pope in the early Nineteenth Century U Amarasinghe Cambridge 
University Press 27s 6d. 

Karel Capek William E Harkins Columbia University Press 40s 

Robert Dover and the Cotswold Games Christopher Whitfield H Sotheran. 30s. 
In the Clearing. New Poems by Robert Frost. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, (London) 
21s, 

Most of these books are about books and their makers, and ıt 1s interesting to 
reflect on the extent to which volumes of literary criticism, biography and technical 
analysis are finding their way into the publishers’ lists The first, a Phoenix paper- 
back, 1s a reissue of a work published ın 1954, and ıs the most abstruse of the batch. 
It ıs hard-going but inspired by positive enthusiasm for a critical prosess which 
Mr. Goodman calls “inductive formal analysis’, submitting to close scrutiny a 
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number of classic examples of poetry and other forms of creative writing. The 
writer discusses serious, comic and novelistic plots and then lyrical poems, and if 
the method smacks a little of the dissecting table that cannot be held against him. 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, Milton, Kafka and many other writers and their master- 
pieces pass under review, but although J] was engaged by the flash of Mr. Goodman’s 
scalpel I did not feel finally that 1t taught me more about Hamlet, Le Morte d’ Arthur, 
The Castle and Dryden’s Mac Fiecknoe than I knew already: I could only admire 
the author’s patience and ingenuity in communicating rather painfully the pleasures 
of literature. 

Sir Ifor Evans has a much simpler method. He has been tasting books for 
many years, and with a rare relish, and he ts one of those enviable literary enthusiasts 
who can range over the centuries and never fail to see the wood for the trees. The 
lijtle book is an expansion, and a deepening, of one written for the British Council 
in 1942, and ıt traces the main influences and developments ın our literature up 
from Caedmon to the modern spirit in Yeats and T S. Elot Sir Ifor refers to 
the capacity of English literature for coalescing one form with another and cites 
the example of W B. Yeats who “contrived to find his way out of his early romantic 
manner to a clean, severe, unrhetorical poetry without any aggressive attack upon 
the decorative way of writing which he was abandoning”. 

The essays of the American writer Mark Van Doren have an indefinable quality 
of learning processed by grace and experience ‘There are no corners or blurts: 
his knowledge and wisdom have fused into a critical expression of subtle ease. 
Speaking of Mann’s Joseph and His Brethren he says, “What Pharaoh said to 
Joseph tells us more about Egypt than the archaeologists can” Of Thomas Hardy 
he writes, “Hardy never ceases to take testimony, to read the world as if ıt were a 
book, now closed, now open, with too many pages in ıt ever to let him finish”, 
And again, “He lived ın his own gallery of paintings, nor could he be sure how 
many of the figures there were ghosts” Perceptrve judgments of that kind abound 
in this most companionable collection. 

The Sinhalese scholar, the late Dr. U Amarasinghe, died young but not before 
completing a notable piece of research into the attitudes adopted to the work of 
Dryden and Pope during the first three decades of the 19th century when, as seen 
in retrospect, the ‘Romantic Revival’ held full sway. By a close study of successive 
editions of the two masters, and of the literary reviews and magazines, he established 
the fact of a curious time lag ın recognition of the new ‘romanticism’ One of 
the consequences of the revaluation of the work of the Augustan titans during the 
years 1800 to 1830 was “the great revival of interest ın pre-Restoration poetry 
which 1s a notable feature of early nineteenth century taste” The volume abounds 
in quotations and references of particular interest to students How many readers 
of Keats, for instance, realise that his close and sustained reading of Dryden led 
him into paths of poetic discipline and restraint at a critical time ın his development? 

Admirers of the work of the Czech writer Kare] Capek, author of R U R , The 
Insect Play and many other plays and novels which had a great vogue in the years 
between the wars, will welcome Professor Harkins’ biographical and critical study. 
Merely to have created a word of universal use, ‘robot’, would be a claim to 
distinction, but Capek achieved the reputation of a prophet in an age when brute 
force was harnessed to technological discovery The super-state he foresaw 1s an 
actuality created by nuclear scientists Capek was one of the first of science fiction 
writers, but more than that, he was a philosopher who sought to educate demo- 
cratic man through fantasy and parable. 

Not only Cotswold men will find a mass of strange information ın Robert Dover 
and the Cotswold Games The book is a new edition of Annalia Dubrensia, a 
volume published ın 1836 ın celebration of the famous ‘‘Olimpic Games” founded 
by Doren a legal worthy, and held yearly on a broad hill now the property of the 
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National Trust Contributors to the volume included Drayton, Heywood, Ben 
Jonson and other 17th-century poets and these are annotated punctiliously by 
Mr Whitfield. There 1s a hint of a Dover connection with Shakespeare ın his 
Stratford retirement, but the main merit of the book ıs that ıt presents a record of 
the Games until the Civil War and, on their revival at the Restoration, until they 
were closed ın 1852 owing to riots and disorders 
Finally, a welcome new volume by America’s leading poet Robert Frost Now 

in his 89th year, Frost was ın his early forties when he returned to his native land 
after a long residence in England, where he published his first volumes His poetry 
is of the countryside, redolent of farms and apple orchards, his metres are few, 
lyrical and spontaneous with no hint of deskwork and midnight ol. Of the thirty 
poems and fragments here collected I find ‘Questioning Faces’ the most representa- 
tive of his best quality So brief, ıt may be quoted in full 

The winter owl banked just in time to pass ° 

And save herself from breaking window glass. 

And her wings straining suddenly aspread 

Caught colour from the last of evening red 

In a display of underdown and quill 

To glassed-in children at the wincow sill j 
That has the authentic Frostian touch WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


EGYPTIAN BACKGROUND 
Founders af Modern Egypt Asia Publishing House. 35s 


Probably no country in the world could provide such a setting for the story- 
teller as Egypt. Here its ancient citadels are the mute witnesses of all the ingredients 
which men use to mould history Here too are the stains of struggle, survival and 
Slavery, mingled with a wealth of colour, both real and imaginative This 1s the 
land where our earliest image of man 'had its beginnings This 1s a land which, 
throughout the many centuries has never known real tranquillity, real prosperity 
or a square deal for its people Historians over the years have tried to interpret 
that insc utable smile on the face of the Sphinx But if the stony face of the Sphinx 
had flexibility of expression that dubious smile would have broadened and withered 
many times in the dark and tragic years The authoress Mary Rowlatt has made 
a journey back into Egypt’s history, to the middle and latter part of the last century. 
That may not be so very long ago, but at least she has tried to explore a period of 
history which has done much to influence modern Egypt and Arab Nationalism 
as we nowknow it Nationalismisa passion born in the hearts of men everywhere, It 
needs but a spark to set ıt alight That spark, the authoress believes, spread to 
Egypt from India just before British rule settled over the dynasty of the Khedive 
Ismail That flame has burned within Egypt from then till President Nasser made 
it a reality 

Mary Rowlatt 1s well qualified to deal with this eventful period because both 
her maternal and paternal roots go back to that time Her maternal grandfather, 
J. E Cornish, was an engineer commissioned by Ismail to build sugar refineries 
Her paternal grandfather was Manager of the Bank of Egypt at Alexandria She 
herself was born in Cairo, the daughter of the late Sir Frederick Rowlatt, Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt From the private papers of both her grandfathers, 
the author has succeeded ın drawing a picture of Egypt’s leaders, their passions 
and ambitions For her story she has used two main characters—Ahmed Arabi 
the soldier and Mohammed Abdu the scholar As sne enlarges upon the activities 
of these two giants of Arab Nationalism, the authoress brings to life humour and 
tragedy which will supply many new fields of thought for historians Her story 
too has much for the ordinary reader, for ıt fills many blanks in the contmuity of 
the story of Egypt J-A. A COWIE 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND. 
NOTICES 


SPAIN AND THE RULE OF LAW (7s ôd, 
$1.) In their latest Report, the Inter- 
national Commussion of Jurists (Geneva) 
have produced in English a valuable 
and objective analysis of the constitu- 
tional structure and totalitarian charac- 
ter of the Franco regime It 1s a some- 
what technical study, dealing with the 
principal legislative measures and de- 


crees, and in some instances relating | 


them to governmental practice. The 
regime was, of course, born in rebellion 
and even now the supreme legislative 
and executive powers of the Caudillo 
are derived from the revolutionary 
Junta’s Decree of September 29th, 1936 
As in the case of the Russian Constitu- 
tion, lip service has been given to 
diberal principles The Charter of the 
Spanish People, approved by the 
advisory Cortes ın 1945, nominally 
grants the freedoms of expression, of 
assembly and association and of tresi- 
dence But they can be and are “tempo- 
rarily suspended” by the Government, 
and indeed a series of Decrees, backed 
by secret pclice and a phant judiciary, 
has removed the democratic freedoms 
from the vast majority of Spaniards 
Criticism, as this Report shows, does 
from time to time filter through the two 
privileged organisations, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Falangist 
organisation These two bodies are, of 
course, so much the props of the regime 
that very little liberalisation can be 
expected from them. This study shows 
how comparatively little the techniques 
of repression ın a modern dictatorship 
of the right differ from those on the left 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1918-1945 Series C Vol IV 
(H.MSO 80s) This volume of over 
six hundred documents captured from 
the archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry and the Reich Chancellery 1s 
the fourth of six volumes on The Third 
Reich First Phase, 1933-1937 and 
covers the eleven months from April 
ist, 1935 to March 4th, 1936, just prior 
to thegererman occupation of the Rhine- 
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land The documents tn this volume 
have been jointly selected by the United 
States, French and British Editors, 
although editorial responsibility for ıt 
rests with the British Editors alone, 
headed by the Hon. Margaret Lambert 
Like the other volumes, this 1s pre- 
sented as a source book for the historian 
and “it has been the aim throughout to 
keep any interpretative comment out 
of the footnotes The period of the new 
volume covers the mounting German 
re-armament, the Stresa Meeting of 
Britain, France and Italy, the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement in June and 
Mussolini’s invasion of Abysinia in 
October There are of course many 
lesser topics dealt with, including the 
incipient quarrel with Poland over 
Danzig Many despatches from German 
representatives abroad are probing 
quite naturally into the background of 
their accredited country’s foreign policy 
and the views and outlook of leading 
politicians and public figures Some 
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are remarkable for naivete, lack of 
judgement and muisinterpretation For 
example, the Duke of Coburg ın 
reporting to Hitler and Rubbentrop 
conversations he had with Edward VIII 
in January, 1936, soon after his acces- 
sion, declares that “the King is resolved 
to concentrate the business of govern- 
ment on himself”. This was, course, 
nonsense; and the Duke of Windsor 
has naturally denied it. This was not 
by any means the only occasion when 
Hitler was misinformed, as these 
volumes show 


ADVERTISING AND THE PUBLIC (André 
Deutsch for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs. 30s) This volume by Ralph 
Harris and Arthur Seldon is a revision 
of part of their original book, Advertising 
in a Free Society. That work has now 
been split into two separate but comple- 
mentary volumes, namely Advertising 
in Action containing a large number of 
advertising case histories related to 
particular classes of products, and this 
new volume “designed to discuss the 
general economic and other principles 
of advertising concerning public policy”. 
The cost of advertising “averages about 
6d in the £ of all consumer spending”. 
This is not excessive, as the authors 
repeatedly point out, if advertising 1s 
treated as an important factor in 
economic growth In reconsidering 
the claims of adventising, they conclude 
that “if adverfising can help to accelerate 
the pace at which luxuries become 
necessaries, 1t should hold a high place 
as an instrument of progress” There 
is a new chapter discussing new methods 
of research in assessing the effectiveness 
of advertising, ın particular relation to 
consumer goods and services ‘This 
volume also discusses at much greater 
“length the whole question of the 
methods of propaganda and influence. 
“Few customers are misled, or 1f they 
are once they learn to watch out the 
next time” They conclude that 
“certainly no experienced advertiser 
regards customers as tame puppets who 
will dance to his tune” Ultimately a 
product sells on its own merits, This is 
an independent and pungent book, 
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analytical ın approach with a mixture 
of praise and constructive criticism. 


U.K., COMMONWEALTH AND COMMON 
MARKET: A REAPPRAISAL (Institute of 
Economic Affairs 6s) This 1s an 
expanded Second Edition of Hobart 
Paper No 17 by Professor James E. 
Meade, first published ın April, 1962. 
In the First Edition, Professor Meade 
made a very pertinent and lucid 
contribution to the general question of 
joining the Common Market, and 
concluded, “The UK could and should 
join the EEC if it has real promise of 
becoming a liberal outward looking 
institution . . . For the UK, the treat- 
ment of the Commonwealth and of the 
Sterling Area must be the test”. In 
view of the hardening of the EEC 
towards British entry, 1n relation to the 
treatment of Commonwealth products 
and to British agriculture, Professor 
Meade now considers the question of 
alternative British policies in a new 


Prologue, The Common Market, Is there ° 


an Alternative? (which can also be 
purchased separately at 3s) The 
author regards the EEC as a stepping 
stone to a great North Atlantic. free 
trade community, with unrestricted 
entry to ıt by the undeveloped countries. 
Outside the EEC, Britain can contribute 
to this ultimate end either by a policy of 
unilateral free trade, or through multi- 
lateral commercial bargaining, by nego- 
trations between the UK, the Commons 
wealth and EFTA countries and the 
USA and EEC Professor Meade recog- 
nises the difficulties and disadvantages of 
his free trade proposals and would prob- 
ably accept that they are not politically 
possible This ıs a stimulating Paper 


In his new book THE TRUTH 
ABOUT SOVIET LIES (Public Affairs 
Press, Washington $450) Mr R. H. 
Shackford, Foreign Correspondent of 
the American Scripps-Howard News- , 
papers, pinpoints a large number of 
Soviet statements on foreign affairs and 
defence, for example nuclear disarma- 
ment, and exposes their insincerity by 
chapter and verse from the historical 
record. It is revealing and yseful. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


. RUSSIA AND PERSIA REVISITED 
M PHILIPS PRICE 


AST autumn I vwistted Moscow and Leningrad, formerly well known 
to me in the days of the Tsar and of the two 1917 Revolutions I 
then travelled by steamer along the lower reaches of the Volga to 
Rostow-on-Don, visited the steppes of the North Caucasus and flew on to 
the Republics of Georgia and Armenia in the Trans-Caucasus Thence 
ĮI travelled by train to Teheran and visited Meshed in North-East Persia 
While in the USSR, I was concerned to see what was being done im 
scientific research, agriculture, forestry, technical education, industrial 
development plans and the standard of living of the people 
Taking the last point first, I noticed at once that the ordinary Soviet 
citizen 1s living better than when J saw him last three years ago His 
standards, of course, are still below those of Western Europe and North 
America, but far above what they were before the Revolution One 
noticed this particularly in the way that women dressed On the other 
hand, durable consumer goods like Hoovers, electric irons and refrigerators 
are still little known except un institytions Housing conditions are still 
bad ın spite of the progress of buildiig But Russians lay less store on 
accommodation than we do and families often, to save money, will share 
a flat of three or four rooms Clothing and footwear 1s much dearer than 
with us and of poorer quality Here there does mot seem to have been 
any real improvement over recent years Apart from technical inefficiencies 
which arise ın all Russian consumer industries and are caused partly at 
least by bureaucratic methods, constantly being complained about by 
Khrushchev himself, there 1s probably a certain amount of intention on 
the part of the Government to keep down the consumption of the people 
in order to concentrate on heavy industry, scientific research, military and 
nuclear equipment and work on outer space At the same ‘time, 
Khrushchev 1s undoubtedly trying to make himself popular and one can 
expect an improvement ın consumer supplies before long 
Food is cheap but inclined to be starchy Bread and cheese are cheaper 
than with us, butter, ham and sausages dearer, but meat ın general about 
the same price Occasionally meat shortages appear This has probably 
somethyge to do with transport deficiencies In this respect it ıs worthy of 
ne that prices of food vary throughout the country Thus I found that 
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tourist food-coupons that were necessary in Moscow and Leningrad for 
one’s meals ın one day were enough for one-and-a-half or even two days 
in South-East Russia and the Caucasus It ıs clear that the Russian 
internal transport system ıs still, m spite of large development in recent 
years, unable to cope with local food shortages that from time to time arise. 

Taking now the subject of industrial development in the USSR, the 
most striking feature 1s the growth of industry and population in the 
east of the country since the last war Already after the October Revolu- 
tion, Lenin advocated this eastward move of Russia’s industrial centre of 
gravity The process, however, had not gone far enough to prevent the 
German Army, after the outbreak of war, from nearly cutting Russia’s 
economic lifeline on the waterway of the Volga Since then, the process 
has continued apace so that now it can be said that a lozenge-shaped 
area, starting on the lower Volga, running across the South Urals and 
the black-earth zone of South Siberia as far as Lake Baikal, can be 
regarded as the new “heartland” of the economy of Russia In these 
days ıt is not so much geographical distances that create mulitary security 
by defence in depth as the concentration of raw material, hydro-electric 
power, fuel resources, transport and poplation an a given area These 
can be obtained m the so-called Volga-Baukal zone The coming of air 
power has been largely the cause of this change of emphasis. 

While it 1s true that one-half of the population of the Union ıs stell 
concentrated un European Russia up to the Volga, at 1s also true that one- 
quarter of the population ıs now living in the Volga-Baikal zone, and 
this growth is steadily creasing For instance, most of the cities of over 
50,000 population in the zone between 1939 and 1958 have doubled therr 
population The coal, oil and iron ore reserves of the country are mostly 
in this area, while the hydro-electric potential 1s concentrated in the West 
and Central Siberian rivers 

I had some opportunity of observing what has been going on when I 
visited Volgograd, formerly Stalingrad, last autumn The whole of the 
Volga is now studded with hydro-electric works, three are at Gorki, 
Kuibishev and Volgograd, one 1s being built at Saratov and one 1s planned 
for Astrakhan Electrical power based on water 1s being supplied not 
only to the new eastern area but to the European as well Near Volgograd 
I found a town of 75,000 inhabitants which had grown up from nothing 
in the last few years and was making engineering goods and oil equipment 

In one place 1n this area I visited a technical college where 300 pupils 
are taken annually from the middle schools at the age of sixteen It was 
interesting to find that there were no entrance examinations to find out 
and test capacity The explanation given me was that the demand for 
skilled workers in this new industrial area is such that the selection of 
entrants is not thought necessary 

The fact is that Russia, particularly in this new Volga-Baikal zone, ts 
in a pioneering stage It 1s something hke the Middle West of America 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century The demand for skilled 
workers is limrtless and the standards need not be particularly high 

Recruits for the industrial boom are coming in from the villages, where 
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there always has been a surplus population not fully employed on the 
land The mechanization of agriculture has moreased this surplus 
population And yet the condition of agriculture in the USSR 1s the 
one thing that ıs causing Mr Khrushchev anxiety The Collective and 
State Farms are not turning out the food in large enough quantities to 
meet the rising urban populatzon If something 1s not done the industrial 
development will, I think, have to slow down or Russia will have to 
become a food-importing country 

I saw something of both the Collective and State Farms in the South 
and East of Russa I found the management of the farms very forth- 
coming and they willingly gave me all the wformation I sought It was 
obvious that I saw the best of these farms, but that was also interesting 
because ıt showed that the best farms in the USSR are much behind those 
of Western Europe in productivity For instance, milk yields per cow 
per year were about half our average, while wheat yields, even in the 
black-earth zone which I saw were at best 28 cwt per acre, about two- 
thirds of our yield on poorer soul. The State Farms were originally created 
to act as expermmental centres, but now they are largely functioning as 
the means by which food production for the whole country can be raised 
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The workers there are paid wages which are roughly those of skitled 
workers in industry The Collective Farms are really co-operative societies 
of producers ın which each member also has his own smallholding ‘These 
have been reduced m recent years, but nevertheless play an important 
rôle 1 heard that 30 per cent of the meat consumed un the country comes 
from these private holdings The peasants seam content and ın some places 
are building themselves new and better houses But this does not solve 
Mr Khrushchev’s problem of getting mcreased food for the new industrial 
towns He 1s meeting the situation by campaigning to get the farms to 
increase the acreage of wheat and maize at the expense of grass leys, 
clover and lucerne This has had some result in putung up the yield 
in the fast harvest : 

But I found that experts at the Agricultural Research Stations are afraid 
that this may mean, after a time, impoverishment of the land Artfioral 
manures, which are to be increasingly relied on, are not enough, for they 
do not preserve the texture of the sol with humus like grass leys The 
danger of soil erosion resulting from this policy 1s very real an the regions 
around the Caspran Sea, m South-West Siberia and particularly in 
Kazakistan, on the steppe region north and east of the Sea of Aral, which 
Mr Khrushchev has been boosting for some years as the future granary 
of Russa Experts have been doubtful about this policy from the first, 
since 1t has been known that the rainfall here ıs fitful, but in Russia, 
when Communist leaders untervene, scientists’ views have to take a back 
seat Schemes to divert water from the upper reaches of the Siberian 
rivers to these steppes for wmgaton would make them unnavigable in 
their lower reaches There 1s also the danger of the extension of blown 
sand into the cultivated lands of the lower Volga, and I saw a good deal 
of planting of wind-breaks to stop this along the Volga and Don rivers 
One-and-a-half million acres are planted by the State Forest Service every 
year, a large part of which goes for this purpose. Therefore it can be 
seen that the task of inoreasing agricultural production and raising 
efficiency on the farm is no easy one 

Agriculture in Russia lags behind industry Peasants there, as elsewhere, 
will not be forced They accept the Collective Fanm system and seem 
to do quite well on it, but they luke their private holdings and even now 
spend much time on them Then there is an urgent task before the 
Government to organize machinery supplies for the Collective Farms 
As there ıs no private trade to orgamize this, the State bureaucracy has to 
do it, and I heard of many mmstances of too much machinery on one 
farm and too little on another Thus, then, is the weak spot of the whole 
economy of the USSR 

Having traversed Russia diagonally from the Gulf of Finland to the 
Volga, I next went to the threshold of Asia and wisited the Caucasus 
Having known this country of many peoples m the days of the Tsar, I was 
agreeably surprised to see what a real revolution there has been in the 
whole atmosphere of ‘the country an the last thirty years The Tsarist 
régime before its fall was unable to deal with the rising nationalist move- 
ment that affected the Georgians, Armenians and Tartars, and, tag lesser 
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extent, the mountain tribes The secret of the success of the Soviet régime 
can, I think, be found in allowing cultural autonomy to the different 
peoples Whereas formerly only the Russian language was heard, now 
everything is in the vernacular This is true also in the press, the theatre 
and the opera On the other hand, the whole economy of the Caucasus 
is geared to that of the Union The people of the Caucasus seem to gain 
much by this, for considerable sums for public works have been mvested 
and these could not be found from local sources 

In this respect Stalin, as a Georgian, saw io it that the Caucasus was 
not forgotten Thus there ıs a big hydro-e.ectric plant at Lake Sevan 
which the Armenian Republic could not poss.bly afford, and at as planned 
tq divert more water into the lake from the Araxes River. In the Georgian 
Republic the wine industry has been developed and new roads and railways 
built. In the Tartar Republic there has bean extensive irrigation The 
Governments of the Republics are almost completely manned by non- 
Russrans But they are all Communists, albeit of a somewhat milder type 
than in Russia proper There is a lot of local patriotism and tourists are 
told all about the history and tradition of the Caucasus There seems to 
be more original drama, music and dane:ng in the Caucasus than in 
European Russia, where art tends to be conservative The people of the 
Caucasus are working out new forms of expression and seem to be the 
only people in the Union doing so. 

From the Caucasus, I crossed over from Dyulfa into Persia by the train 
that runs once a week The railway to Teheran from the Azerbaijan 
frontier has been nearly half-a-century building and at last 1s fimshed 
Connections between Russia and Persia ere getting easier and relatrons 
improving Hostile anti-Persian broadcasts have ceased, except from one 
spot, which 1s thought to be inspired from Albania or China Persia has 
agreed not to have nuclear stations on her terrtory and Russia has 
responded with a favourable commercial treaty 

The problem facing Persia today is the land question Up to now the 
big landlords have succeeded un blocking all attempts by the Shah to get 
anything done The Shah has, over the last six years, sold his extensive 
estates to the peasants at moderalte prices, and, with the money, a fund 
has been built up to finance modernization of agriculture The Persian 
Parliament has not assisted the Shah, who has replied by not summoning 
it for eighteen months and is now promulgating by decree the distributron 
of the private landlords’ lands to the peasants In other words, a revolu- 
tion from above ıs taking place in Persia The professional and middle 
classes, who have had much influence in Parliament, are not pro-landlord, 
but criticize the Shah on the doctrineire grounds of side-tracking the 
Constitution The Shah has announced, however, that general elections 
will be held this year and Parliament summoned to approve what has been 
done For some years the Shah has seen the red light and it is hoped 
that Parliament now also will. For asross the borders in the Caucasus 
is a peasantry relatively well-off with its own communal land, whereas 
in Persia the land system has not altered since the days of Cyrus and 
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CRISIS IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE crisis of commercial aviation had loomed large in the news during 
1962 and will probably continue to do so m the current year or 
even beyond ıt Actually, there is nothing very new in the troubles 

now besetting air transport they have been plaguing some of the companies 
almost since the begunning of their activities, and ıt is only the sharp turn 
for the worse, as well as thar universality, that 1s fairly recent The 
present vicissitudes mostly stem from the same causes’ tremendous over- 
capacity, the impossibility of financing the rapid transition to jet planes 
in a normal way, competition and discrimmation, and finally the umpact 
of international tensions—both political and economic However, it ts 
necessary to distinguish between these general difficulties, which are now 
affecting all the major airlines including the most solid ones, and the 
special or individual troubles of each separate company or country which, 
of course, vary a great deal ın character and degree 

According to the figures released at the close of 1962 by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), which represents 90 member states, 
and the International Air Transport Association (IATA), which consists 
of 93 member companies, the general picture 1s not as gloomy as 1t would 
appear at first sight True, the total loss of the world’s airlines during 
1961 amounted to the huge sum of 140 million dollars —which 1s probably 
an underestimate As The Statist rightly commented at the tme “Virtually 
all over the world the story 1s the same, with the extent of airline losses 
varying only according to the degree to which governments are allowing 
their airlines to cook ther books” But if the actual totals of receipts 
and expenditures in 1961 are put side by side, the deficit can be judged 
in a somewhat different perspective 

Operating receipts aggregated 5,780,000,000 dollars, while total operating 
expenses amounted to 5,920,000,000 dollars This means a loss of under 
3 per cent, which ss not arremediable in the case of an industry whose 
capacity during the same period increased by 164 per cent In the words 
of Sir William Hildred, Director-General of IATA: “The operating profit 
and loss accounts for the last ten years show six years in which the world’s 
airlines made total operating profits of 384,000,000 dollars and four in 
which they sustained operating losses of 197,000,000 dollars In a ten-year 
period, therefore, the industry thas spent 37,350,000,000; taken in 
37,537,000,000, and registered a consolidated operating profit of roughly 
187,000,000 or 05 per cent”* The financial reward of only 05 per cent 
over a period of ten years 1s disappointing enough But during those 
ten years the world has moved into the jet age, waith all the costs—necessary 
and unnecessary—that this implies There is no ground to be complacent, 
and the air transport industry still has to learn many fundamental Jessons 
which are by no means limited to that of how to make it a paying pro- 
position. In a highly critical article after the IATA meeting, The 


* Annual Report at the 18th Annual General Meeting of LATA at Dubhn, Ireland, 
on September 10, 1962 
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Economist spoke of “the andustry’s own abysmal ignorance of its market” 
and concluded with the following question “Might not a little more market 
research and a irttle less striking of attitudes designed to press other 
airlines, teach operators something about their customers and therr potential 
customers that they obviously do not know today?” 

This brings me to a vital pomt with which I would like to deal before 
turning to the other problems The primary purpose of the air transport 
industry is surely to transport passengers and goods All its further 
functions, such as providing work and employment for its own staffs or 
for those of the airplane construction industry and other allied industries, 
or again enhancing national prestige and generally serving the State— 
which includes the carrying of mail—are secondary and subsidiary 
purposes This being so, the air transport udustry’s principal concern 
should be the comfort and safety of sts customers, without whom there 
would ‘be no commercial aviation In recent years, however, this elemen- 
tary truth seems to have completely vamshed from the thoughts of the 
air companies, which have grown either unaware of or indifferent to it 
All too readily they forget the old truism that there us no ‘better publicity 
and no more efficacious method of trade promotion than a satisfied 
customer 

While fights are constantly getting speedier, arrival and departure 
arrangements at most of the world’s principal airports have become 
absolutely intolerable These enormous new buildings force the maximum 
of inconvemence upon the passenger, who has to walk long distances 
between controls of all kinds (tickets, passports, customs, cashiers, waiting 
rooms, etc ) before he reaches the tarmac or leaves at Even on the apron 
he either has to do some more walking or take an uncomfortable bus ride 
As often as not, the passenger 1s also required to climb several sets of 
steep stairs or follow a variety of ramps, with no porters to carry hand 
luggage or perhaps an extra coat or other impedimenta In many 
terminals no help at all ıs provided for the carrying of registered luggage 
between the delivery counter and ground transportation; at others there are 
httle “do at yourself” push-carts for the purpose Not every passenger 
is young enough and strong enough to perform all these tasks or to endure 
the series of physical exertions that now go with the constant growth of 
airports Happily there are still a few old-fashioned ones left where 
everything ıs concentrated on the ground floor and where the seemingly 
endless walks are as yet unnecessary But the days of these pleasant and 
cosy airports (eg Schiphol, Oslo, Geneva) are probably numbered and 
the modern airport builders will have their way 

These dreadful fellows do not seem to have heard of rolling carpets 
or pavements or escalators (there are just a few here and there), or even 
of ordinary lifts which should be placed in such parts of the airports as 
to be of practical service to the travelling public Nor do they always 
seem to realize that whether ın transit or on arrival or before departure 
passengers may require convemently located and easily accessible toilets 
At Copenhagen Airport, for instance, the main first floor hall 1s a huge 
oman (as in many other airports) where the passengers may buy 
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duty-free almost anything But the toilets are on a different floor, con- 
nected with this empomum by a number of lifts I am sure statistics 
would show that there are far more passengers in transit wanting to make 
themselves comfortable than those anxious to buy a German camera 
or a Swiss watch or a Danish cheese 

As an excuse for the discomforts of their airports most companies 
plead that they are not the owners but only the users, and that the 
buiders and proprietors are as often as not the local municipality or 
even the State The same excuse 1s also used to explain away yet another 
arritant, namely, the levying of a passenger charge from departing 
passengers—ostensibly for the use of the aerodrome This, they claim, 
has been umposed upon them But surely the few shillings in question 
could be incorporated ın the price of the ticket without making it necessary 
for passengers to queue up at yet one more counter, quite frequently 
after having disposed of their last remaiming coins of foreign currency, 
so that an additional foreign exchange operation becomes necessary. 
Besides, has anybody ever heard of a railway line charging a passenger 
for access to the platform or a boat for access to the pier? IATA has 
recently announced that st has pubhshed a third edition of its Aurport 
Buildings and Aprons, which ıt describes as “a prescription for the ideal 
modern air terminal armed at speeding up the ground phase of aur travel” 
No less umportant than speeding up ıs the rediscovery that passengers are 
human beings and that they should not be treated in a way in which a 
modern farmer would not dream of treating his cattle 

While airports merely vary by the degree of inconvemence inflicted on 
the passenger, the situation becomes quite diflerent the moment he is 
airborne All the airlines simply vie with each other in providing first- 
class passengers with luxuries and amenities which are often exaggerated 
or quite unnecessary Tourist and economy class passengers can travel 
in considerable comfort, too, when the planes are half empty, but are 
excessively jammed together when the planes are full Since most of the 
companies now use identical equipment, the main ‘thing that distinguishes 
them from one another is the quality of service. Here they vary a great 
deal. Some airlines deserve special commendation for the courtesy, atten- 
tiveness and efficiency of their cabin crews In this respect KLM, SAS, 
BEA and BOAC are far above their rivals and competitors, some of 
whom seem surprisingly lax, casual or even discourteous Bearing all 
this in mind, the question of service to the customer, both on land and 
in the air, should occupy a prominent place on the agenda of all aur 
transport companies 1f they wish to maintayn and expand therr competitive 
position in an admittedly difficult industry 

It was not always as difficult as it has become now The Founding 

Fathers of commercial aviation had the advantage of a very different 
political, social and economic climate in the years that immediately 
followed the First World War When Albert Plesman, who soon became 
the recognized leader and international spokesman of the young air trans- 
port industry, founded the KLM company 1n October 1919, there were 
few others in the field. On August 25 of the same year a regularsBritish 
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passenger service had been inaugurated between London (Hounslow) and 
Pans (Le Bourget), while the present President of the Aur France company 
claims that “The first commercial flight ın history was made by a French 
company—the Lignes Farman—when m 1919 Lucien Bossoutrot took 
twelve passengers in a Golrath from Paris to London.” Opportunities 
seemed almost unlimited and in every country there were men of vision, 
perseverance and courage who dost no time in grasping them Obstacles, 
on the other hand, were relatively few Many small individual companies 
were established throughout Europe in the early 1920s, which then began 
to merge into stronger and larger units The technical and commercial 
orgamzation of the industry soon became mperative—first on a domestic 
and then on an imternational scale The same process was developing 
even more rapidly in the USA In the ’30s an ever-growing huge inter- 
national network was created by ‘the principal compames making air 
transport a world-wide industry 

Much destruction and dislocation was caused to this andustry by the 
Second World War But, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the truly fantastic development of aircraft production for war purposes 
made a unique contribution to technical progress When finally hostilities 
came to an end and the airlines started building up again, they found at 
their disposal a selection of new models and prototypes which would 
hardly have been available in other circumstances Significantly enough, 
it was again Albert Plesman who was first in the field The war was 
hardly over when he went to the USA and succeeded in purchasing 
eighteen Skymasters and thirty Dakotas. Thus he was able to re-open 
services from Amsterdam to the Far East as well as re-establish KLM’s 
network in Europe before the end of 1945, while the following year his 
company was the first one to open a scheduled airline to the USA and 
Central America as well. 

Among the many postwar developments in commercial aviation the 
merger of Denmark’s, Norway’s and Sweden’s air transport compamies 
into a large consortium called Scandinavian Airline System (SAS), was 
an event of major importance The agreement was signed on February 8, 
1951, for a period of 25 years, later extended to remain 1n force until 
1985 The idea of substituting one large organization for three separate 
small ones seemed excellent Moreover, this was also a practical demon- 
stration of the much vaunted inter-Scandinavian co-operation But while 
the rapid growth of the SAS network in Europe and overseas, including 
its spectacular pioneering achievement of regular services over the North 
Pole, ıs most impressive, something has been wrong with the company 
since its inception Suffice it to mention that in the twelve years of its 
existence 1t has had five managing directors—incidentally, Swedes all of 
them Integration of the three participating national groups has been 
anything but smooth Qurte apart from the general causes affecting all 
air companies, SAS has had constant financial worries of its own, largely 
based on miscalculations of every conceivable variety, strikes and redundant 
administrative costs as well as a prolonged landing rights dispute with 
Western Germany During the whole decade 1950/51-1960/61 a profit 
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was made only once, in the first year In the last two years alone, the 
annual losses have amounted to Kr174 millions, and substantial new 
finance has had to be raised Much has been done to reorganize the 
company, but the end is as yet nowhere in sight It 1s a poor consolation 
to SAS that thar principal European rival, Germany’s Lufthansa, lost 
a record 108 million Marks in 1961 

Some of the smaller companies have done relatively better than the 
large ones, as for instance Swissair (which has just announced a profit 
for 1962) or Alitaha The huge American TWA has made record profits 
in its international operations but 1s continuing to pile up Jarge losses in 
its domestic operations So do most of the US internal airlines Among 
the European companies that only recently got into the red, British 
European Airways (BEA) can look on a very good earning record” In 
the words of its chairman, Lord Douglas of Kirtleside “While at is a 
fact that BEA, in common with most of the world’s airlines, faled to 
declare a profit last year, this was the first tme we had made a loss in 
eight years BEA has a commendable record of profitable operation over 
long periods In the seven years from 1954 to 1961 we declared profits 
totalling about £5,800,000, and this was after paying interest on all our 
capital—which 1s in some respects equivalent to a dividend—amounting 
to over £6,000,000 Profits before charging imterest on capital amounted 
to over £12,000,000 Moreover, in spite of the general reduction in rates 
of air traffic growth, BEA is still making good profits in the summer. 
In the first half of the current financial year, for instance, from April to 
September, we have made an overall profit of nearly £3 million on pro- 
visional figures ” 

The position of the other British airline, the British Overseas Aur 
Corporation (BOAC) is much less satisfactory Sir Matthew Slattery, the 
BOAC chairman, created quite a sensation when he declared last October 
that the Corporation’s financial structure and the way ıt was expected to 
operate was “bloody crazy” Earlier that month, in his annual report 
presented to Parliament, he revealed that BOAC and its associated 
companies had lost £14,378,201 in the year ended March 31,1962, and 
that the company had an accumulated deficit of £64 million He asked 
the Government to write off this loss and ın the report he also insisted 
that the Government should state quite clearly what rôle ıt wanted BOAC 
to play ın supporting the British aircraft industry “For during the whole 
of that tıme the Corporation was regarded to a large extent as an instru- 
ment of national policy This conception of BOAC’s rôle, while not 
always over-riding, provided a strong influence in the determination of 
policy towards aircraft purchasing, choice of routes, support of certain 
associated companies and many other matters In its aircraft purchasing 
policy the Corporation conformed to this philosophy by ordering British 
whenever possible, while endeavouring to retain freedom to ‘buy elsewhere 
when no suitable British aircraft were available” It is true that the 
company had some bad luck when it had to withdraw its promising fleet 
of Comets in the mid-1950s, and it also had a costly strike at the height 
of the North Atlantic season But, as the Report puts it “By far the 
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greatest influence on the disappointing operating results of BOAC and 
other major carriers was a sudden falling off m the growth of Atlantic 
passenger traffic to and from the Umited States During several years of 
growth at rates of between 20 and 30 per cent this traffic had caused 
operators with access to the Atlantic to gear their operations to this 
potentially rich market In 1961/62, however, there was hardly any 
increase at all—a mere 06 per ‘cent—in the number of passengers flying 
on the Britain/USA/Britam routes, and it was only 75 per cent on the 
routes between the United States and the whole of Europe, which are 
largely unavailable to BOAC Economic conditions ın America, ‘Stay 
at home’ and ‘Fly American’ campaigns in the United States, the disturbed 
political situation in Europe and a number of other factors were mainly 
responsible ” 

The critics of the company maintain that the Report provides too many 
excuses and that the management must take full responsibility for a number 
of extremely ill-advised decisions of 1ts own For example, BOAC were 
among the earhest jet enthusiasts and do not appear to have grasped what 
has become clear to all jet users since, namely, that a jet plane not only 
possesses much larger seating capacity than its predecessors but also that, 
owing to its speed, it can complete a larger number of journeys in the 
same trme Thus capacity ıs still further increased, leading to rapid over- 
capacity Nor did they—or the other companies—think of the unavoidable 
large obsolescence costs of their existing fleets, which became virtually 
unsaleable with the advent of jet planes 

In common with most other compamies, the strong and efficient KLM 
suffered a severe setback in 1961 Moreover, ıt was adversely affected by 
the revaluation of the Dutch guilder as well as by an unexpected shift of 
both passenger and cargo traffic to lower costs services In 1961 the 
company lost 21 million dollars, and 14 mullion in the first nine months 
of 1962 In his address to the shareholders, the then President of the 
company, Mr E H Van der Beugel, gave an interesting illustration of 
hdw losses are made One cent fess per ton-kilometer represents four 
million guilders less revenue on a yearly basis, and between 1959 and 
1961 the average revenue per ton-kilometre dropped from 158 to 127 
guilders. The total loss for 1961 was written off against provisions and 
reserves, Under a special Act of Parliament KLM has obtained from 
the Government a guarantee—valid until January 1, 1965—‘For principal 
and interest in respect of loans to be contracted by KLM up to an amount 
not exceeding 375 million guilders” and also the promise of a loan not 
exceeding 50 million guilders for the maintenance of such hquidity as ss 
deemed necessary 

However, having secured such facilities, the management of the company 
hopes to avoid the necessity of using them Meanwhile, it ıs carrying out 
a thorough reorganization scheme and is trying to cut down costs without 
impairing efficiency and service But KLM remains vulnerable in one 
fundamental aspect ıt is a large operation based on a small country with 
only one commercial airport, and therefore it 1s never in a strong negoti- 
_atiygsfosition in the aviation world of today A sensation in the inter- 
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national air transport world was created by the sudden announcement 
on January 4, 1963, of the resignation of Van der Beugel after a mere 
18 months as KLM’s President Great hopes had been placed on this 
brillant ex-civil servant, aged 44, who had held one of the key posts 
at the Foreign Ministry and was well known and much respected both in 
and outside the Netherlands To facilitate the company’s reconstruction, 
some other members of the management have ‘likewise resigned But 
KLM has recently had the satisfaction of being informed by the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia that landing rights will soon be granted again on 
Indonesian territory, thus restoring one of the company’s oldest and most 
successful Jines 

Belgium’s Sabena has been able to maintain its services to the Congo 
during most of these troubled years, while international operation, especi- 
ally the transatlantic services, has much improved during the first half 
of 1962 To reduce accumulated deficits the company has decided not 
to increase 1ts capacity for some years to come, but to concentrate on a 
better utilization of existing ones 

The question of capacity will be a crucial factor in Air Union, which 
is about to be revived and which will include Air France, Sabena, Alitatia 
and Lufthansa—but not at present KLM, which, however, is interested 
in later possibilities The profit quota—if any—of each Air Union 
member will be determined by traffic volume This seems to put spectal 
temptation before each participant to improve its own traffic sta'tistics— 
even if this means breaking strict IATA regulations—by carrying pass- 
engers free of charge or granting them rebates and discounts These 
“malpractices” are particularly prevalent among some of the newer com- 
pamies, especially in the Near and Middle East, where, after all, bargaining 
is the established foundation of every busmess transaction In this case 
it is mostly a question of bribing agents or of offering rebates to them 

In the western world this is less frequent, but companies do occasionally 
accommodate their business friends by granting them special favours 
IATA seems to take this much too dramatically, and ın my opinidn, 
there are many other far more important threats to the air transport 
industry—despite a few encouraging figures which have been revealed in 
January 1963 These latter show that ın 1962 there were 184 per cent 
more passengers flying across the North Atlantic than in the previous year 
and the load factor—at 516 per cent of available capacity—was slightly 
higher too In 1961 capacity had grown by 367 per cent, but in 1962 
the number of seats provided grew by only 176 per cent Both cargo 
and mail carried by aircraft expanded m a healthy way, but the major 
proportion of passengers continued to switch from first-class to economy 
services 

According to Sir Wiliam Hildred, Director-General of IATA, it ıs 
likely that 1963 will see an imcrease of some 13 per cent ın passenger 
traffic and about 20 per cent in cargo loads. But these optimistic estimates 
are based on a number of economic and political assumptions which only 
ae ~ can prove—or disprove* Meanwhile the dangers remain a 
rea 
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A serious threat to the air transport industry 1s the proliferation of 
ever-new airlines To the emerging countries of Asia and Africa the 
creation of an airline has become a status symbol Moreover, it is not 
enough to establish domestic air transpori—each wants an international 
airline of its own! Regardless of whether they possess the necessary means 
or the know-how or the personnel to operate one, they will insist on 
having ıt As often as not, the money or credits necessary for such a 
prestige investment would be far better used in providing schools or 
sanitation, while the well established older air carriers could serve these 
distant countries best Another threat is the dramatic announcement of 
a proposed merger of the two US giants, Pan American Airways (PANAM) 
and Trans World Airlines (TWA) What with American protectionist 
discrimmation on the one hand and a huge monopolistic external airline 
on the other, the position of individual European companies can become 
very difficult indeed Inevitably they will have to consider mergers or other 
forms of pooling their interests and resources to stand up to unprecedented 
and formidable competition, especially over the Atlantic 

But the greatest threat of all, the nature of which is as yet unpredictable, 
is the recent agreement between Great Britain and France to burd a 
1,400 mph Concord supersonic airliner which would be able to cross the 
Atlantic ın three hours Each of the two governments has agreed to spend 
between 75 and 85 million pounds for development and technical pre- 
liminaries Their experts hope that the new giant will be ready by 1970 
What this will mean to the air transport industry is anybody’s guess But 
one thing is clear. faced with such a variety of threats, this industry 
cannot afford to waste any further time on futile discussions, schemes, 
recriminations and haggling about tariffs If it wants to survive, it must 
put its house in order—both domestically and internationally—now, or 
it will be too late 


* Speaking in Pans on February 12, Sir Wiliam made some further optimistic 
prognostications He said he expected that in 1963 the world’s scheduled airlines 
would carry about 136 m passengers, woulc perform 148,000 m passenger- 
kilometres and carry 34 m cargo ton-kilometces This, of course, would pre- 
suppose a considerable upswing of both passenger and cargo traffic Yet he 
emphasized that the hourly capacity of one long-range jet was equivalent to three 
of the most recent piston-engined planes, which latter now account for less than 
25 per cent of the present operating fleets How such gigantic fleets are to be filled 
or rendered profitable he did not explain His figures remain guesswork 
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VENEZUELA IN GEOPOLITICS—il 
JOSEPH S ROUCEK 


Chairman, Professor of the Depts, Political Science and Sociology, 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Troubles and More Troubles 


Another new constitution was promulgated on January 23, 1961, if 
retained the federal system, with a President (elected for 5 years), a 
bicameral federal congress, deputies elected directly and senators elected 
by state legislatures Put the political differences had not been bridged 
The coalition of Accién Democrática (AD) and the Social Christians 
(OOPEI) continued, although the breach with the opposition Union 
Republicana Democratica (UDR), the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolu- 
cionana (MIR, leftist splinter from the AD) and the Communists has been 
becoming more bitter 

Venezuela consists of 20 states, 2 territories, and a Federal district 
Congress 1s composed of a Senate of 40 members, and a Chamber of 
Deputies of 160 members Congress meets in its regular 100-day session 
on April 19 each year 

In Venezuela, as elsewhere ın South America, the central feature of the 
government is a system of personal rule At times it 1s exercised under 
constitutional terms, and at other times ıt ıs naked dictatorship; but, with 
few exceptions for brief periods, the pattern is universal The concept of 
a “strong president”, normally independent of, or in control of, the national 
legislature, with power to “intervene” in the administration of the states or 
provinces, conforms to the political traditions of the Spanish colonies 
(After independence, the President became a new and less stable viceroy, 
ruling, in fact, by virtue of the power he could command, rather than 
because he was the free choice of the people or their elected representative; 
this system of personal rule is the American precursor of the Fuhrer 
principle; or, academicelly speaking, it is known as charisma ) . 

The dictators may be divided into civilians and soldiers but, whatever 
their origin, they are uniformly “strong men” (until displaced); they run 
their states as a private enterprise To hold his position, a dictator must 
have the confidence of the Army. At times he may come to power without 
its intervention, and he may govern without it, but he cannot survive its 
opposition In fact, there is much less idealism about the revolutions and 
ther coups d’état than ıs sometimes supposed in that part of the world 
They frequently mean nothing more than that the Army, or some other 
powerful group, is getting less from the public treasury than it hopes to 
obtain by changing the head of the state—and it proceeds to make the 
change 

Furthermore, m South America, even men of good will may at times 
resort to violence, for once a dictator is well established, the most unselfish 
patriots may bave no other course than to illegality and revolution 
Revolutions in that corner of the globe are said to accomplish much the 
same thing as is accomplished by general elections in the more stable 
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democracies. When, as frequently happens, a change can be made with a 
minimum of bloodshed, a neat little revolution may serve as an adequate 
substitute for an electoral contest, and at the same time offer some excite- 
ment to the masses whose lives are chronically drab and dull 


Betancourt’s Embattled Republic 

Today, President Betancourt, Venezuela’s first constitutionally elected 
President ever to serve out as many as three years of his five-year term, 
is skilfully holding together an embattled government The political 
agitation in Venezuela is nothing new to Rómulo Betancourt, the mellowed 
former Radical who was President Kennedy’s host in Caracas in December, 
1961 Since he became President for the second time on February 13, 1959, 
Sefior Betancourt had had the good fortune, or the tactical skill, to survive 
until Kennedy’s visit: six armed invasions or uprisings against his govern- 
ment, five major outbursts with street demonstrations, mots or bombings; 
and one attempt to kill him, in which two persons riding in the President’s 
limousine were slain 

Born on February 22, 1908, Betancourt was soon an eager reader of the 
scholarly works collected by his father, an amateur poet who worked as a 
procer’s accountant in the village of Guatire, 25 miles from Caracas Later, 
when the family moved to the capital, he was taught in secondary schools 
by Rómulo Gallegos Fneire, the young revolutionary intellectual, who was 
to become one of Venezuela’s most brilliant novelists and eventually 
President in 1948 At the age of 19 he was studying law at the Central 
University of Venezuela At the age of 20, he was helping to organize a 
liberal student movement and demonstrating against the dictator, Huan 
Vicenté Gómez Imprisoned, he was released, led an unsuccessful rebellion 
and fled from the country In exile, he went to Costa Rica, where he met 
Carmen Valverde, a kindergarten teacher, and joined the Communist Party 
at the age of 22, soon afterwards he married the teacher but dropped 
communism He describes his involvement with communism as “a youth- 
ful attack of smallpox which left me immune to the disease” 

After more years in exile and as a political prisoner, he took part in a 
successful revolt that overthrew the government of Venezuela in 1945, for 
the next three years he served as provisional President He imposed an 
excess profits tax, reduced rents and electricity rates, and ordered business- 
men to give 10 per cent of their profits to their employees But this was 
too much for the conservative elements; Marcos Pérez Jiménez overthrew 
the government in 1948, Betancourt went into exile again for ten years 
His chance came again in 1958, when the Pérez Jiménez regime was over- 
thrown and he was elected President This time he started moving more 
slowly with his programmes for land reform, better housing, economic im- 
provement and wider education 


Inherent Troubles 

If we disregard politics for a moment, we can see that any government 
in Venezuela faces more than difficult problems Venezuela’s economy 1s 
at once the beneficiary as well as the victim of its geography Nuine-tenths 
of Venezuela’s income ıs provided by oil; but most of ıt ıs trapped in a 
vast pg#l in the Lake Maracaibo basin How to use this oil income 
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throughout the backward areas of the economy and to develop the 
country’s agricultural, mineral and industrial resources is quite a problem. 

Another difficulty is the topography of the country, which falls almost 
precisely into four parts, but with no good communications among all four. 
About 70 per cent of the country’s population lives in the heights and 
valleys of the Andes cordillera, which sweep across north western 
Venezuela, with lower ranges along the Caribbean coast; the Maracaibo 
lowlands are fringed by the Andes mountains and the coastal ranges; the 
Ilanos or plains, extending south from the coastal range to the Orinoco 
River; and Guayana highlands, between the Orinoco River and the Brazilian 
border to the South, and Guiana to the east While cattle are herded on 
the Hanos, south of the Orinoco is the fabulous jungle wilderness of the 
Guayana, where rich iron-ore deposits are being developed, where gold 
and diamonds abound, and where many other minerals are thought to exist. 

Agricultural production, in which the majority of the population is em- 
ployed, or deployed, does not now cover the needs of the rapidly growing 
population; it is developed mostly in the mountain valleys, where the bulk 
of the population lives The government has been encouraging agricultural 
production through tariffs and the support of immugration. 

Hopes are that a new source of wealth can be developed: fabulous iron- 
ore deposits exist in Bolivar state, south of the Orinoco River; one 
mountain alone has proved to be the largest iron-ore deposit in the world, 
with a 63 per cent ore content The US Steel and Bethlehem Steel have 
been granted concessions by the government to mine the ore Gold and 
diamond mines have been found in Guayana, coal in Táchira state, 
manganese in Bolivar state, natural asphalt in Sucre state, copper in various 
other districts Oil, however, remains the most important export com- 
modity—and its value depends on the varying prices in the world market. 
(Three companies dominate the oil industry: the US Standard Oil and 
Gulf, and the British Royal Dutch; most of the oil goes to the United 
States by way of the Islands of Curacao and Arbua, refineries in the West 
Indies ) 

Transportation is a major problem Paved roads are inadequate, 
especially since the farming regions are far removed from the sea coast 
and from centres of population The railroads are limited to a few short 
lines connecting the principal populated areas of the Andes wrth the nearest 
Caribbean port (Caracas, the capital, is connected with La Guaira, a 
port eight miles from the capital, by a narrow gauge railway) A main 
trunk highway crosses the Andes to the western border of the country, 
where it joins a motor road from Bogotá on the Colombian side; and from 
the trunk road m Venezuela lateral roads reach ports on the Caribbean, 
towns on the border of the inner lowland, and Ciudad Bolivar, an im- 
portant old port acrcss the lowland on the lower Orinoco 

The overcrowding of the cities is becoming more and more of a serious 
problem Cities and towns have shown a remarkable population increase 
since the 1941 census By 1950, for instance, the capital had doubled its 
population in nine years; other cities had had similar increases The main 
factors in the accelerated growth have been the reduction of infant 
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mortality, due to the improved sanitary condıtions, and the eradication of 
malaria; another is the increase of immigrants. Yet Venezuela is an under- 
populated country when considered as a unit. 


Students, Leftists and Communists 

When a coalition of Castristas and Communists chose restless Venezuela 
Rs 4 prime target several years ago, they took on Latin America’s toughest 
customer, democratic President Betancourt, who knows all about con- 
spiracy, subversion and political infighting from his 30 years’ experience in 
fighting dictators 

The wave of terrorism that was sweeping over Caracas and other 
Venezuelan cities in 1962 had a dangerous political content and purpose. 
Its impetus and organization came from the extreme left, mainly com- 
munist, and the violent dissident wing of the ruling Acción Democrática 
party; the objective is to create such tension in Caracas and such discontent 
and uneasiness among the military officers that the army will be goaded 
into trying to seize power and “clean up the mess” The Castro regime, 
of course, was doing everything it could to weaken the Betancourt Govern- 
ment and has been supplying guns, funds, and inspiration to some 300,000 
Communists and Castristas, who had fought Betancourt with strikes, riots, 
gunfights, murder and robberies in order to prove that Don Rómulo cannot 
keep order 

Involved in the periodic uprisings have always been University students, 
“dead-end kids”, and “rebels without a cause” For instance, the violence 
exploding in Venezuela in 1960 involved not more than 2,000 people 
directly ın all the rioting, the shooting and the unrest; few of these 2,000 
were more than 21 years old 

And it was in the Univers+ty that the government faced the most serious 
challenge Communist-led leftists, many of whom take university courses 
only as a cover for political activity, turned two unrversity buildings into 
what they called “our Stalingrad” Using arms once handed out to the 
people to protect the Betancourt regime against a return of the dictatorship, 
several hundred students held out against police and troops for several 
days and nights 

What enabled these few students to hold out so long was the Latin- 
American tradition that churches and universities are places of refuge and 
asylum Leftists fired at all police and troops within range until President 
Betancourt ordered the Army to take over 

On-the-spot strategist for the Reds was a Moscow-trained Communist 
named Pompeyo Marquez, who had shuttled between Caracas and Havana 
and used the Cuban Embassy as his link with Moscow Marquez has no 
hope for mass support for Communists, but he aims to make martyrs of 
students, jobless workers, and children who follow the street mobs The 
campesinos (peasants) are not actively involved; they are Betancourt’s most 
fervent supporters But Venezuela’s guerrillas wear no uniform, except 
Castro-like beard; their officers are trained in Cuba; their basic training 
camps are Venezuela’s high schools and the National University in Caracas; 
many of Venezuela’s teachers are Communists who spend more time trying 
to Sane their pupils than in educating them In turn, Castro is doing 
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everything possible to make troubles for Venezuela’s regime, since it 
confronts the biggest, most violent Communist party in Latin America, and 
partly because Betancourt, as leader of the non-Communust left, is the man 
they hate most in that continent. Furthermore, Venezuela, as the leading 
oil-exporting country (after the US) in the world, represents a special prize 
for the Communist. Its geographic proximity to Cuba also adds to its 
attraction as a Communist target 


The Communist threat to Latin America is very serious What makes 
it so is the economic plight of the vast majority of the 200 million in- 
dividuals living below the Rio Grande, there Communism thrives on the 
deplorable conditions under which so many of the peasants live, as well 
as on the bad conditions in the cities experienced by the working class and 
to some extent by the middle class Marxists are raising guerrilla armies 
in at least four other countries: Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala and Peru; 
in Guiana, too, they are reported to be training men in preparation for 
civil war 

Historically, Communism first turned up as an organized force in Latin 
America after World War I But ıt is extremely difficult to separate the 
local aspects of the movement from Soviet propaganda, since movements 
here called “Communist” may be also described as “Radical”, and 
dictatorial governments dispose of their opponents by accusing them of 
communism Whether or not the Comintern 1s in the background, the fact 
remains that Radical movements are attacking the old order ın three- 
fourths of the Latin American states; thev are critical of land monopoly, 
peonage, and foreign, economic or ecclesiastical exploitation 


At the same time, ıt is also clear that the Comintern has never missed 
its opportunities here and branches of the Third International have cropped 
up in various capitals here after 1922, with the international headquarters 
then at Montevideo; Communist agents became active among the labourers 
and military and navy personnel, in turn, the alleged existence of Com- 
munism has been frequently used by Latin American dictators as, an 
excuse for perpetrating many illegal acts, and has pressed the Roman 
Catholic Church to determined opposition Since there 1s no strong 
industrial order here, there 1s no proletariat in the Soviet sense, Communist 
agents have been quite depressed by the almost complete lack of solidarity 
among the various exploited groups 

In Venezuela, the Communist party was originally so small that, in 
1948, when the government of Don Rómula Gallegos was overthrown, it 
managed to obtain only a meagre three per cent of the total vote The 
Party started growing, however, during the dictatorship of 1948-58, due 
mainly to the political excesses of the dictatorial regume While the 
dictatorship flagrantly persecuted the political parties, for example, Acci6n 
Democrática, which had the greatest following, paradoxically the regime 
maintained cordial relations with the Communist Party; the members were 
allowed to hold certain positions as editors, reporters and columnists on 
the daily newspapers The regime even allowed the infiltration of the 
Communists into the public admunistration But since the inauguration 
of Betancourt, the government has been taking several steps ag@mst the 
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disorders provoked by the Communists—murders of police and citizens, 
terrorist outbreaks, and attempts to create 'an army of guerrillas Allymg 
themselves with a few ambitious military men, the Communists even took 
part in the two attempts at armed revolts, one in Carúpano and the other 
in Puerto-Cabello. Betancourt suppressed the Party on November 29, 
1961, the government closed the Caracas headquarters of the Communist 
Party and the Movement of the Revolutionary Left in the wake of a series 
of disorders organized by students, the daily newspaper Clarin, organ of the 
extreme left-wing groups, was suspended; instructions were sent to the 
governors of all states to take similar action 1f there were disorders in the 
areas Then, following the May 4, 1962, uprising at Carúpano, President 
Betancourt issued a decree banning all activity by the Communists and the 
Marxist Movement of the Revolutionary Left Thereafter Venezuela’s 
left-wing suffered some stiff blows; the most significant perhaps was the 
gradual strengthening of the moderate forces in Caracas Central University, 
whose 16,000 students, led by leftist groups, have repeatedly sparked 
violence both on and off campus The students, who are restless, ul 
prepared in high school, and uncertain of the future, call their university 
“the free territory of America” because the police may not enter it But 
on October 27, 1962, Communist terrorists retahated They dynamited 
four electric power sub-stations of the Amerncan-controlled Creole 
Petroleum Corporation along the shores of oil-rich Lake Maracaibo just 
before midnight, and thus paralyzed one-sixth of Venezuela’s vast oil 
production This was the biggest blow yet struck by the Communists in 
their war of nerves and destruction against the pro-Western government of 
Betancourt; the blast came only a few hours after Betancourt had ordered 
the mobilization of Venezuela’s armed forces because of the Cuban crisis 
The sabotage halted the daily production of 525,000 barrels of petroleum 
at Creole, an affiliate of New Jersey Standard, and cost the company and 
the nation, which collects about 70 per cent of the proceeds, an estimated 
$118 million a day until full production was restored 

The Future? 

‘Each time a revolt from the Left is tried and fails in Venezuela, the hope 
arises that the Leftists will see there ıs no possibility of succeeding in 
present circumstances 

But why the persistent troubles? There has been no oppression of the 
non-communists and leftists in Venezuela The Betancourt government is 
Left-of-Centre Its social programme—agrarian reform, education, public 
works, trade union advance—is progressive It is an elected constitutional 
government It has popular support Why, then, should rebellions come 
from the Left when, logically, one would expect them from the Right? 

The answer probably lies in the polarization of sentiment The demand 
is for extremism, not moderation. There has been a fragmentation of the 
political forces, Betancourt’s own Acción Democrática Party has split into 
four factions The entire Left—not only the Communists—has been 
alienated by the moderation of the government’s policies; so have the 
university students and the younger elements in politics Thus President 
Betancourt finds himself almost isolated and politically he can count on 
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only a relatively small group of old-timers (moderates like himself) in the 
Acción Democrática and Social Christian parties. What keeps him m 
power, however, is the continuing support of the high mulitary officers who, 
at this time, favour constitutionalism. (Venezuela, except for a few years 
in the 1940s, had nothing but military rule until Rómula Betancourt took 
office in February, 1959 ) 

Rebellions will fail in Venezuela so long as the military leaders support 

the Betancourt Government and as long as the rebels gain no popular 
support; the only alternative would be a return of a Right-Wing military 
dictatorship, which may be what the Communists would prefer instead of 
a moderate, democratic government such as Venezuela now has 
, But Betancourt also faces a tremendous pile of domestic problems. 
There is high unemployment. Yet great wealth comes from oil (and this 
makes it a choice plum to Cuban economic logisticians) The economy 
should be booming but ıs still in a depressing state, a sharp change ın 
economic conditions caused by the collapse of the boom in the mid-fifties. 
Real estate prices collapsed; those who had invested in 1t—and there were 
many—-were badly hurt Approximately one billion $ was spent pay- 
ing off debts contracted under the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez; 
government spending was cut and its direction was shifted from Caracas 
to the intenor, this, coincidmg with laws regulating bulding profits, had 
a drastic effect on construction, the country’s major source of employment 
At least $1 billion more left the country as short-term and medium-term 
capital was withdrawn But the government has been able to reduce its 
budgetary deficits, and is narrowing, though not shutting off, the outflow 
of gold and dollar reserves. Oil income has been up by 9 per cent in 
1962 over 1961; agricultural production has maintained a steady rise, and 
there are signs that the government’s housing programme may partly 
restore the construction industry In addition, the partial devaluation 
carried out early in 1962 has not produced the expected inflation and a 
rise in the cost of imports increased the prospect for local industry to sell 
goods ‘ 
- The basic economic plan of the government has been the transmuting of 
its oil wealth into economic activities which will increase the national 
income—but better divided, and ‘especially among long-term productive 
enterprises. (Furthermore, the oil industry employs relatively few people 
and it does not make much difference to the unemployment pool of 300,000, 
or to the 80,000 new jobseekers on the labour market each year ) 

This, in total, exploited by the extreme Left Wing, has resulted in many 
political difficulties‘ Used by the Right, it attracts the Venezuelan investor 
to keep his money in the bank or buy a New York property 

The largest of the new projects is the development of the Guayna region, 
a muineral-rich area to the south; an 1ron- and steel-plant has been built, 
a huge power project is in the planning stages as the hub for an industrial 
complex Much money has been used for industrial loans, agricultural 
reform and development, roads, housing, aqueducts, health services and 
education. In August, 1962, a 54 mule pre-stressed concrete bridge span- 
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“ ASSOCIATION”? IN PRACTICE : 
GREECE IN THE EEC 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


REECE, which has always lived close to poverty, even in classical 
times—‘‘a harsh soul, but a mother of men,” said Homer—has had few 
qualms about joining up with the EEC, though fully understanding 

the political as well as the economic implications of the Common Market. 
Shortly before the treaty of association came into force on November 1 
last, Mr D Papaligouros, Minister for Economic Co-ordination, informed 
a Press conference in Athens that Greece believed the expansion of EEC 
membership was “dictated by serious political and economic reasons” At 
the same time he emphasized that Britain’s participation was of special 
significance, and the Greek Government sincerely hoped that the negotia- 
tions between the United Kingdom and the Six would eventually succeed. 

On the political side, Greece, living ın a vulnerable and highly strategic 
area, commanding air, sea and land routes to three continents, feels that 
her association with the Common Market strengthens and buttresses her 
position within the larger defensive grouping of NATO From the 
economic viewpoint, although trading to a limited extent with all the 
Communist countries that surround her, including Russia, she would m- 
evitably be doomed to economic isolation notwithstanding the impressive 
progress made ın building her agricultural and industrial resources Yet 
Greece has no illusions about the Common Market, as Mr Papaligouros 
emphasized. ‘“Greece’s association with EEC will not ın itself solve all 
Greek economic problems,” he said, “but ıt opens up new opportunities 
for their solution by the most modern and effective methods known” 
Greece has 22 years in which to carry out all the structural adjustments 
necessary for integration, but the Greek Government think it would be 
to the country’s advantage if the objectives were achieved within a shorter 
pefiod. Meanwhile, Greek economic policy will be directed towards 
developing trade with non-EEC countries, including those of the Soviet 
bloc and Yugoslavia A curious sidelight on the impact of the Common 
Market in the Balkans is the fear it has engendered for Tito, trying to 
steer a middle course between the two rival camps of East and West, and 
to remain independent. Italy is Yugoslavia’s best foreign customer, and 
the Yugoslav dictator naturally 1s apprehensive lest trade between the 
two countries should diminish 

Greece, on the other hand, expects to develop her trade with Italy, 
and already there ıs growing mutual co-operation in tourism Before 
Greece’s association with the market, there appeared to be some evidence 
of resentment on the part of Italian agriculturists and exporters regarding 
Greece’s entry, but the recent State visit to Athens of the Italian President, 
Signor Segni, and the Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Piccioni, have 
served to dispel all suspicions and doubts After a three-hour meeting 
between the Greek Foreign Minister, Mr Averoff-Tossizza, and his opposite 
number from Rome, the former was able to state that there was “a general 
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coincidence of views on the particular questions discussed, more especially 
on the placing of agricultural products on the EEC markets” Signor 
Picciom: repeated his previous assurance that Italy would participate in the 
consortium for the granting of credits to Greece 

Italy, like Germany and France, is taking part in the foreign investment 
programme in Greece, and among the latest applications 1s one from the 
Italian firm of Credit Caramuche d’Italia for the establishment of a joint 
Graeco-Italian company for the manufacture of floor tiles Towards the 
end of last year, Mr Paul Carney, leader of an American trade mission to 
Greece, declared in Athens that, following Greece’s admission to the EEC, 
United States business circles saw in the Greek market a first-class opemng 
for the investment of capital and pooling experience, with the ultimate 
object of enabling American interests to penetrate the Common Market 
If the effort proved successful, the Greek economy would benefit. 

On the very day that Mr Carney, who is Director of the Boston Regronal 
Office of the US Ministry of Commerce, was addressing the Greek Press, 
an agreement granting two United States loans totalling 10 milhon dollars 
for the development of private industry in Greece was being signed at 
the American Embassy in Athens Incidentally, it has been disclosed 
that before the trade mission came to Greece, 500 proposals had been 
received by the US Ministry of Commerce for co-operation with Greek 
concerns in a variety of fields 

In linking her destimes with the Common Market, Greece faces two 
major economic difficulties, and one national psychological problem which 
has a vital bearing on both-——the acute individualism of the Greek, which 
has hitherto muilrtated against mergers and larger trading groups In most 
cases, Greek businesses are family concerns, geared to serve the compara- 
tively small home market behind high, protective tanff walls The 
resilience and commonsense of the Greek, however, are expected to make 
the necessary re-orientation to cope with the altered orrcumstances. Already 
Greek industrialists realize that survival depends on the discarding of 
their insular outlook in favour of the wider vision demanded by a highly 
competitive market catering for 170,000,000 consumers, as against a home 
population of 8,500,000 souls The two major economic problems are, of 
course, the development of Greek agriculture and the new industrial 
projects to a degree of efficiency and quality which will compare with the 
advanced conditions obtaining in the economies of the Six Greek farming, 
happily, has already undergone considerable modernization, and the 
marketing of agricultural products has vastly improved 

But as Mr Karamaniis, the Prime Minister, told me, and as he has 
lately made plain to the farming community of Macedonia, Greece’s basic 
problem ıs the lack of land Hence the great need to make the very most 
of it Only one-quarter of the country’s entire area—nine milhon acres— 
is arable, of this, only 1,500,000 acres are highly productive, the rest 
being of low productivity Of the arable land, hardly more than 950,000 
acres are irrigated, and despite the sunshine, climatic conditions are not 
very favourable to agriculture In face of these natural handicaps, the 
Government has enforced a whole series of measures to resolve the 
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difficulties, The utigable area has been increased by 250,000 acres, 
450,000 acres have been protected against flood, and a further 112,500 
acres have been reclaimed The work of land reclamation goes on At 
present the average family holding does not exceed 35 stremmas, or a 
httle Jess than nine acres, which is lower than in neighbouring Balkan 
countries 

Such 1s the basic position of Greek agniculture, yet of the productive 
classes it 1s the farmers who will reap the advantages of the Common Market 
soonest So far the Government has done all it can to promote the well- 
being of the farmers In recent years the State has bought the whole of the 
wheat and currant crops at heavy cost to the Exchequer un order to main- 
tain the price, but at the same time strong persuasion ‘has been brought 
to bear on the farming community to switch from wheat to the more 
profitable cultivation of cotton, vegetables and frut A large sum has 
been allocated to the establishment of food-processing industries, and a 
Government marketing board, AGREX, has been set up for the promotion 
of agricultural exports As a result of the various measures taken, the 
annual income of the farmers had risen by 486 per cent at the time of 
joining the Common Market First to feel the difference of the new EEC 
dispensation were the tobacco and raisin-growers, who, from November 1, 
found therr produce entering Germany and the Benelux countries at half 
the import duties levied in 1957 This gives them an advantage over 
competitors outside the Common Market, whose tobacco and raisins will 
be fully taxed And, by the end of 1967, these Greek products will be 
imported into the Common Market countries duty-free 

Tobacco being a primary product of Greek agriculture, employing a 
large number of workers, the Government looks for considerable expansion 
in this field as trade within the EEC develops, but it is fully realized that 
the industry will have to face fierce competition The Government, 
therefore, ıs impressing upon cultivators the need to maintain the high 
quality of Greek tobacco and the reputation it has gained in international 
markets In Greece there has been a great improvement in the tobacco 
sttuation in the past few years Whereas the average of Greek tobacco 
of the 1959 crop was 186 drachmas (about 4s 6d) per kilo (24 Ibs), 
that for the 1961 crop reached 373 drachmas per kilo, an increase of 
100 per cent in two years In the same period the tobacco growers’ gross 
income rose from 1,400 milion drachmas to more than 2,500 mullion 
drachmas, a record, and as the 1962 crop exceeded that of the previous 
year by 18,000 tons, the cultivators’ income will be further increased 

But as the Government ıs desirous of placing less dependence on agri- 
culture and rather more on the new hght and heavy industries, it offers 
legislative backing for co-operation between local industries and foreign 
firms which can contribute managerial and technical skill and experience, 
as well as providing marketing channels Local manufacturers will be 
protected from competition within the Common Market at an ever- 
diminishing rate for 22 years, whereas their own exports will benefit in 
full from the privileges enjoyed by the other Common Market members. 
With all the advantages, all Greek industries are not expected to survive 
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in the tariff-less European market. Mergers are being discussed, but 
inevitably the proposals come up agaist the strongly-rooted individualism 
of the family business, The war left a legacy of investment for quick 
returns, with the result that about one-fifth of the capital of investors 
goes mto apartment buildings, yielding, perhaps, a safe 12 per cent. 
Unless there 1s a drastic change of attitude on the part of such investors, 
they may discover too late that foreign entrepreneurs and businessmen 
have snatched the best opportunities in Greece, where manpower is 
plentiful and cheap, and costs are low 

Within recent years the quality and packaging of Greek products have 
both shown decided improvement, and the wide horizons opened up by 
entry into the wider European market have accelerated this trend The 
sly merchant who used to place the pick of his peaches or other fruit at 
the top of the box, with inferio: stufl underneath, realizes that this trick 
no longer pays dividends At heart, the Greeks are an extremely honest 
people, with a disposition to give you something for nothing, rather than 
take anything from you. A greater respect for business ethics 1s spreading, 
and the oriental approach ıs being abandoned in favour of far seeing 
marketing methods 

The enterprising Greek merchant will find abundant scope for his genius 
within the greater European economy, and Greek high-grade products, 
such as hand-made carpets—not infrequently, wrongly styled “Persian” 
or “Turkish” carpets—will come into the full light of the western trading 
world When 1,500,000 Greek refugees poured into Greece from Asia 
Minor after the disaster of 1922, they brought their carpet industry with 
them. Greece’s entry into the Common Market should have a favourable 
effect on the export of her carpets, as she will be the only carpet-manu- 
facturing country of the EEC. The carpets will benefit by a reduction 
from 40 to 32 per cent of the duty on imports into countries of the Six, 
and Greece will therefore enjoy a tarf preference vis-d-vis her two 
principal competitors—Turkey and Iran. There are at present 120 separate 
weaving concerns in Greece, with a total strength of 1,750 looms. The 
mills exist mainly in the poorer mountain districts and islands, and no 
doubt some fusion and reorganisation will have to take place. For some 
res industry has been unable to meet the demand for Greek carpets 
abroa 

If Greece has been keen to join the Common Market, let no one imagine 
that she has made her approach in the manner of a supplant The 
partnership with the Six begins, in fact, at a tıme when she has left well 
behind the status of a “backward and undeveloped” country, and has 
made considerable headway in implementing her ambitious five-year- 
economic plan New industries are rapidly being established in suitable 
areas, served by the splendid new roads that are linking all towns, and 
electrification 1s going on apace Latest of the Greek millionaires abroad 
to come to the scene of activity is Mr Tom Pappas, a Greek-born American 
businessman, whose offer to set up a chain of industries in Northern Greece, 
, involving an investment of £45,000,000, has been accepted by the Govern 
Concluded on Page 140 
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GRAND OLD MAN OF LIBERALISM: 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
DERYCK ABEL 


cé R, SAMUEL’S path is as defined and absolute as a geometrical 

lne,” wrote a former Editor of the London Daily News 54 years 

ago. “He is the artificer of politics, confident of his aim, master 
of himself and his materials, secure in his opinion, inflexible in purpose— 
a splendidly efficient instrument, but never an inspiration.” Such was the 
verdict, admiring but not altogether uncritical, of A. G. Gardiner in an 
enchanting volume of profiles entitled Prophets, Priests and Kings. Had 
the biographer of Harcourt hved to behold modern Liberalism’s Nestor in 
action in another age, he might well have substituted “and ever” for “but 
never” .. . leaving the rest of that sentence intact 

On February 5, 1963, Herbert Lous Samuel, first Viscount Samuel of 
Mount Carmel in Palestine and of Toxteth (his birthplace) in the City of 
Liverpool, died in his 93rd year. 

There had long been a Talmudic quality about Lord Samuel’s utterances, 
his writings and his life. Dr. Gooch, who sat with him m the Reform 
Parliament of 1906, has pronounced Samuel to be “anchored in the funda- 
mental pieties of his race”. His forbears were of the Ashkenazi Diaspora. 
They migrated to England from the Polish Pale during the persecutions in 
the reign of the Empress Maria Theresa. Samuel’s great-grandfather, 
Menachem Samuel, was born in Posen and came to London in 1775; the 
Yateses, the family of Samuel’s mother, who derived from the little state 
of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, migrated at about the same time In 1784 
Menachem’s son Lows left London for Liverpool, where later the future 
Viscount’s father was to set up as an independent banker It was he who 
launched the brilliant financial career of “Uncle Montagu”, the future 
Lord Swaythling, who was to build the family fortune and, with it, a back- 
ground of affluence. Such gifts, together with those of character and 
intellect, Herbert Samuel forthwith turned to good account Samuel was, 
himself, in 1909, the first Jew to become a Brittsh Cabinet Minister. 
(Disraeli had embraced the Anglican farth ) 

Statesman (Samuel was twice Home Secretary), administrator (he was 
the first High Commissioner for Palestine, serving as viceroy during five 
formative years), author, essayist, orator, broadcaster, philosopher, popu- 
larizer and synthesizer of philosophy, he fought his first electoral fight in 
South Oxfordshire 68 years ago. Seven years later he published the first 
of his stream of thirteen books, Liberalism: Its Principles and Proposals, 
a formidable social programme founded in part on the doctrines of T., H. 
Green In 1902 he entered his first Parliament as Member for Cleveland 
in Yorkshire In December 1905 the incoming Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, made him Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs (On the same day, young W S Churchill became the new Colonial 
Under-Secretary ) 

It was at the Home Office that Samuel made his mark as legislator and 
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reformer In the new Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, which 
brought in 6 million more people than the 1897 Act, Samuel specialized 
in the clauses on industrial diseases It was he who introduced the Bul 
to establish the probation system. It was Samuel, too, who piloted through 
the House his own Children’s Charter of 119 clauses and 72 pages—a pillar 
of the new welfare somety A proud beginmng Later, as Postmaster- 
General, he reduced the cable rates, nationalized the telephones, and 
recogmzed the postal unions. 

In 1916 Lloyd George came to power by coup d'état Six years later 
he was to be ejected by another Samuel, as Home Secretary, stood loyally 
by Asquith Lloyd George wanted Samuel as War Secretary Samuel, 
however, told the new Prime Minister to his face that he had little fath in 
his Government or ın its duration. Lloyd George gave himself five years 
According to Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, Samuel’s reply was “an 
incredulous chuckle”. 

Many would contend that the brightest jewel in Samuel’s coronet was 
his contribution to the “‘pre-history”’ of the State of Israel. At Lloyd George’s 
invitation, he took over after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire Palestine 
prospered under the new dispensation The Mandated Territory (as it 
then was) began to enjoy a budget surplus; the anopheline mosquito dis- 
appeared from the large towns; the Kishon marshes were drained; the 
Valley of Jezreel was cleared; education advanced through 314 Govern- 
ment and 400 independent new schools; the Government planted 4 to 5 
million timber and frut trees, the sheep, goat and camel population 
increased within four years from 540,000 to 836,000 * 

But Samuel never sought a nation-State His goal was a multi-national 
commonwealth with a Jewish National Home within the British family 
The Arabs, however, reyected—-and reyect—‘‘yoint Palestinan natronality”. 
The aspiration remains unfulfilled That dream is still a dream And the 
emergent nation-State of Israel is here to stay “If Samuel was creating 
something other than the planned,” opines Professor John Bowle, “he was 
building a Jewish State After all, it ıs given to few makers of history to 
make what they intend ” 

Came the economic bhzzard and political crisis of 1931 Sir Herbert 
Samuel was again to help to fashion history. He led the Liberals into 
Ramsay MacDonald’s “National Government of Co-operation” And, 
next year, when a Cabinet majority foisted the Ottawa Agreements and 
their Imperial Preference System upon Parhament and country, he led the 
Liberals out again Ten Free-Trade Ministers resigned The elder 
generation of Liberal leaders—Crewe, Reading, Grey, Buxton, Fisher— 
supported the ten, as did the National Liberal Federation under Ramsay 
Muir’s dynamic leadership Samuel’s Ottawa resignation letter of 
September 28, 1932, ıs a classic exposition of the case agamst Impenal 
Preference Its prophecies came to pass It repays reading today. 

So, too, does the text of the Rights and Liberties of the Subject Bull, 
which he unsuccessfully introduced into the House of Lords ın the days 
* See Viscount Samuel. A Biography, by John Bowle, Ch XIV, Gollancz, 1957 
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of the Attlee Administration When the Government spokesman whittled 
away the subject-matter of his Liberties Bill, Samuel remained urbane 
He comprehended, but could not condone The performance of Lord 
Chancellor Jowitt reminded Samuel of the story of an incident in the 
France of 1789 or 1790 when a member of the old nobility was challenged 
by a revolutionary sentinel who demanded his name ‘Monsieur le 
Marquis de Saint Cyr,” he answered. “Pas de ‘Monsieur’,” said the 
sentry “Marquis de Saint Cyr” “Plus de ‘marquis’” “de Saint Cyr.” 
“Pas de ‘de ” “Saint Cyr” “Pas de ‘Saint ” “Cyr.” “Pas de ‘Sire’.” 
For Samuel would always rally to the cause of liberty In the year of the 
edrly Fascist disturbances, he had warned the House of Commons that 
blackshirts and brownshirts could not be combatted in nightshirts 


I have always thought that, when Churchill formed his 1940 Coalition, 
Liberalism’s Herbert Samuel, not Socialism’s Herbert Morrison, was the 
obvious choice for the Home Office World War II did not bring him 
office Was Churchill influenced by the fact that Chamberlain had wanted 
Samuel ın 1938? Or did the warrior-Premier dislike the idea of having 
beside him an Elder Statesman who could say ‘Careful! You made 
that mistake ın 1915?” Or was the omission a by-product of the 
parliamentary shortage of Liberals? Later when Lord Selborne suggested 
Lord Samuel as the new Minister of Town and Country Planning, the 
Prime Minister chose Sir John Reith The year was 1942, Samuel was 72 


Letters, philosophy, his “‘meliorist’’ faith, broadcasting, membership of 
the BBC Brains Trust—they were ever stimulant and solace And Samuel’s 
election in 1944, at the age of 74, to the Liberal Leadership in the House of 
Lords initiated a new ll-year phase, inspired and actuated with a dis- 
tinctive philosophical approach towards day-to-day practical pohtics I 
have known radio listeners, who, having enjoyed bis answers on philo- 
sophical themes on the Brains Trust during the war, continued, almost to 
this day, to allude to the Liberals as “Lord Samuel’s party”. 


Recognizing that ‘the foundations of society are more important than 
its superstructure”, he had long devoted himself to the philosophical quest 
of the realities of which politics are but one facet. Indeed, the mayor 
study which appeared in his 87th year bears the title In Search of Reality 
and the hallmark of his wit, luminosity and sweet reasonableness For a 
score of years he was President of the Royal Instrtute of Philosophy, and 
his basically empirical volume, Belief and Action, has, in one edition or 
another (as a paper-back, it has been both Pelican and Pan), achieved a 
sale approaching six figures 

Samuel cherished, too, his European and international connexions, and 
played his part ın the pre-war Entente Internationale des Partis Radicaux 
et Démocratiques and in the post-war Liberal International On June 21, 
1961, he wrote of an article in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW (to which 
_ be had long been a contributor) “I feel much complimented at being 
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put in the same category as my old friend Herriot ” 

“Turn Not Aside” (I Samuel, VI, 12) was his motto That injunction 
Lord Samuel amply fulfilled 

NOTE 

The Economist (February 9, 1963) has usefully commented on the change: of 
psychological climate between the thirties, when “orthodox opinion came to regard 
fSamuel’s Free-Trade convictions] as rather old-fashioned”, and 1963, when unilateral 
Free-Trade ıs widely thought of as logical and “distinctly avant-garde”. 
, “Without that Protection [the Import Duties Act. the Ottawa Agreements Act, 
and the Elliot measures] ıt ıs almost certain that Brivain’s industrial progress would 
have been much quicker and more forward-looking 1n the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
It may have been.Herbert Samuel’s destiny to be defeated by, and then very nearly 
to outlive, the emergence of an extremely evanescent economic heresy ” (Page 490, 
col. 3)—D A 7 


ROUCEK ON VENEZUELA—Concluded from Page 132 

ning Lake Maracaibo was opened; about 20,000 people witnessed the 
inauguration in 100° heat, President Betancourt called it a work of*trans- 
cendental economic importance”; it gives the entire western portion of the 
state of Zulia, a fertile agricultural region, direct access to its markets. 
The Ford Motor Company announced the establishment in Valencia of a 
plant to assemble compact cars, tractors and farm machinery; plans for 
building for factories for Frat, Volkswagen and Renault plants were 
also announced On December 20, 1960, the Venezuelan Corporation of 
Guayna was founded to use the electric power of this plant for the economic 
development of the area 

President Kennedy, during his visit in Venezuela in 1961, observed in 
one of his speeches that the government had begun land reform (nearly 
2,000,000 ha of farmland had been distributed to about 30,000 families 
by February, 1961), educational reform and economic development even 
before the Alliance for Progress was outlined There has been no ex- 
propriation of foreign companies, 

The future course of events in Venezuela will therefore depend on the 
ability of the government to diversify national production in order to end 
its dependence on a single export, oil, and to reduce the chasm between the 
very rich and the very poor. 
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ment Mr, Pappas ıs collaborating with Esso, the American oil firm, in 
planning an orl refinery with a productive capacity of 1,500,000 tons a 
year; a umit for the production of ammonia for making fertilizers; and a 
£8,900,000 chain of petrol chemical industries In addition, ın association 
with the American firm of Kellogg, he intends to establish an iron and steel 
industry, with an annual output of 250,000 tons. 

In seven years the national income has increased by 62 per cent, the 
drachma has never enjoyed higher prestige abroad, prices are more stable 
than in many bigger countries, and private deposits in the banks have 
reached a record total These facts have all been duly noted by the big 
EEC bosses at Brussels, and by the investing world at large. 


14] 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY— 


SCOTLAND’S NORTHERN ISLES 
, LAURA GRIMOND 


ODAY many islands are becoming deserted, uf they don’t happen 
to be sunny enough to find favour as a tourist paradise In either 
case, the old way of lfe is disappearing, and communities which 

geography and history have made unique are being lost in the melting-pot 
of twentieth century uniformity 

Of the many smaller islands, cast like moons round the shores of Britain, 
the two archipelagoes of Orkney and Shetland are, perhaps, the places 
where island life has survived ın its most vigorous and authentic form. ° 

Why these barren outposts, lashed by Atlantic gales, should have kept 
their population so much more successfully than the mellower Hebrides 
is a riddle to which a number of answers have been given’ the fertile soil 
of Orkney, the less savage operation of the clearances from which the 
Highlands of Scotlands never recovered, even the Norse ancestry of 
Orcadians and Shetlanders 

There is quite a lot of evidence that the descendants of the Vikings, 
who were so good at leaving home, are today amongst the world’s most 
tenacious “stayers-put” in difficult conditions. While, even in Orkney and 
Shetland, the numbers recede, in Faroe the population has actually doubled 
in the last fifty years, though Faroe is many mules closer to the Arctic, 
with little sorl, few roads, fewer amenities (the Faroese play football on 
cinders and quite often defeat teams from their neighbours to the south). 
Today there are 30,000 people, diving in Faroe in chilly isolation, compared 
to less than 18,000 in Shetland and 19,000 in Orkney I also remember 
being told by someone who had visited the extreme south, that the British 
inhabitants of the Falklands, particularly the women, were inclined to look 
epon their lives there as a fairly inconvenient spell put in before they 
could return home. Later, he went on to South Georgia, where he found 
Norwegians living perfectly happily on the edge of an ice-floe apparently 
quite enjoying life 

Undoubtedly the existence of an alternative plays a part in all this. 
There 1s no Birmingham in Norway, and the Faroese are not encouraged 
to emigrate to Denmark, although they must go there if they want higher 
education The tradition of emigration 1s powerful in Britain; the whole 
outlook in the past century has become industrial and urban while, in 
Norway, those who live «n isolated communities form an smportant part 
of the national pattern instead of feeling themselves to be outsiders as 
they do here 

I have often heard people in Orkney and Shetland describe themselves 
epologetically as “living on the fringes of civilization”—apparently uncon- 
scious how much more civilized are their manners and values than those 
whom they would describe as ‘living “in the great cities of the south”. 
There ıs an unexpressed fear in the minds of the younger ones that they 
are missing something, perhaps mainly sophistication and social self- 
assurance So, quite a few drift south and no-one knows whether they 
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are happier there than in the sslands where they were born How much 
of contentment consists of one-upmanship, ın having the things you think 
you ought to have, is umpossrble to tell Certamly, you are more likely 
to be lonely in the suburbs of big cities than living in islands where 
sociability is a way of life 

Today it would no longer be correct to describe the inhabitants of Orkney 
as Norse Since 1468, when, with Shetland, they passed to the Crown of 
Scotland as the dowry of Princess Margaret of Norway, many Scots have 
settled there and Norse blood has been mixed with Lowland Scots from 
Aberdeen and the East Coast, Norse customs overlaid by Scottish lairds, 
Scottish education, the Scottish Church Though overlaid, they are not 
obliterated ; the Norse element is there in the placenames, in many of the 
surnames, in the tradition of seamanship, in the charming lilt of the speech 

Strangers who settle in these islands are still often believed to have come 
because they are not wanted elsewhere There is some evidence that Orkney 
and Shetland were the Botany Bay of the Viking era, while the early 
Scottish Earls looked upon their property ın the north as a rather dry 
sponge to be squeezed without mercy for the few drops ıt contained 
They were not loved by their unwilling vassals, nor were the Bishops who 
succeeded them as island rulers in the seventeenth century, but the islanders 
endured. They were neither rebellious nor fired by partisan attachment 
to causes They accepted the Reformation; the wars of the Covenant, 
the °15 and the °45 seem to have largely passed them by Their attitude 
to Scotland remains ambivalent 

For there is no highland blood in Orkney or Shetland and you will 
find fewer “Macs” on the electoral roll than in the average London 
borough The kilt ıs not worn, nor the reels danced. There is no military 
tradition The closest association the islands had with Celtic culture was 
in the pre-Norse days when missionaries of the Ninane Church first 
brought Christianity to the islands, brave men who left their monuments 
of ruined chapels in many parishes and small uslands, one or two of which 
-dast still bear the prefix “Papa”—Papa Westray, Papa Stronsay, Papa 
Stour in Shetland 

And in Orkney, perhaps unexpectedly to some people, the sense of 
history and, indeed, pre-history, 1s ever present The Vikings, who ruled 
the islands for seven hundred years, left behind them in Kirkwall probably 
the most beautiful cathedral ın Scotland, built of red sandstone from the 
island of Eday and still a guiding mark for shrpping entering Kirkwall 
Bay Founded ın 1137 by St Rognvald, of doubtful saintliness, ın memory 
of his Uncle Magnus, most people will agree, who have seen it in the 
setting sun glowing like a rose amongst the surrounding grey huddle of 
houses, that better justification was seldom made for a bloodstained life. 

But the Vikings were late-comers, There are more archeological remains 
in Orkney than in any other county of the British Isles except Wiltshire 
Almost every square mile bears some trace or other of the peoples who, 
in the long centuries of the Stone Age, came across the Pentland Firth in 
their coracles to seek refuge on the bare land of Orkney from wild beasts 
and human enemies 
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To the layman much of the fascination of these things lies in the un- 
changing characters of their setting Not much has altered since those 
early sun-worshippers first raised their great stones and built their elaborate 
graves Only the hills are greener, where the Orkney farmer has assidu- 
ously pushed back the heather in the steady reclamation of arable land 
from the moor This landscape 1s essentially a pattern of land and blue 
water—only you can never be sure that what you see is loch surrounded 
by hills or sea surrounded by islands It is not perhaps spectacular, except 
where the towering cliffs on the west side crash down 1n petrified layers 
to a thundering Atlantic But it 1s extremely varied, and the light alone 
is enough to ensure that i is never monotonous It is the light which 
gives it something of the quality of a dream world; the sun 1s never high, 
even at noon, shadows are long, and twilight is endlessly prolonged 

Land and sea have the freshness of first creation, the sea is so clear 
you can almost count the grains of sand on the bottom, and the birds, 
of which there are multitudes, are dazzling in their plumage 

Here the wide, wide world is something real and physical. The sky 
seems to have mysteriously expanded and, in contrast to the rather cosy 
seclusion of island life, there is a pervasive sense of space which is 
indeed no illusion Look west and there is nothing between you and 
Labrador Look north and know that there is nothing between you and 
the North Pole but miles of ocean and ice Space seems infinite and the 
forces that move in it can be both beautiful and terrifying. Miraculous 
auroras flicker in the night sky, gales rage and howl, but the living 
creatures of the north are remarkably gentle Delightful seals will swim 
beside you in the sea, though at a respectful distance; whales and porpoises, 
and even basking sharks, are harmless enough; the birds are remarkably 
tame 

Anyone who has lived amongst them will know that islands have a 
personality of ther own Self-reliant or feckless, poor or prosperous, 
quarrelsome or comic, their supposed qualities may not be reproduced in 
fhe characters of their inhabitants, but somehow the indefinable aura 
continues to surround them 

I remember watching a commercial traveller stand on the heaving deck 
of a small steamer and, gazing at the bare, stony sides of two small islands 
in Shetland, exclaim with admiration and respect, “My goodness, there’s 
a terrible lot of money in Skerries” Skerries do not have the glittering 
appearance one would associate with a modern Babylon. ‘They are, 
however, inhabited by a remarkable race of fishermen, and one hopes 
the traveller was right 

Then, there is another island, romantically beautiful, but, in human 
terms, six square miles of concentrated eccentricity, For some reason, 
the mere mention of this place will arouse ın an Orcadian exactly the 
same reaction as the word “mother-in-law” in the average British audience. 
If you want a cheap laugh at an Orkney public meeting, you have only 
to mention its name. To people in the Orkney mainland, the goings-on 
there are mostly comic, by those living nearer they are watched with 

slightly greater apprehension. “Situations” certainly seem to arise with 
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unnatural frequency, outsiders who go to live there are apt to become 
mysteriously ridiculous when, before, they were taken quite seriously 

Its people, unlike the other island people, tend to disagree, about the 
pier, or the school, or the missionary or any other subject on hand They 
can be relied on to have rows which other Orcadians avoid Generally 
speaking they live up to their reputation, which ts something which, in 
island life, gives particular satisfaction to your neighbours 

In small societies, where everyone is known, people’s idiosyncracies are 
actively appreciated, even when they are unpleasant ‘The sight of a well- 
known miser putting a ha’penny into a collecting box is certain to be the 
making of many an enjoyable exchange The absent-minded, the pompous, 
those with peculiarities of speech and gart, are welcomed as interesting 
features in the everyday landscape; bees that hum ın recognized bonnets 
are a source of endless amusement 

Thus, I have seen a staid, young farmer reduced to helpless, uncontroll- 
able laughter at a perfectly serious meeting ın a certain parish when the 
Chairman uttered the words: “When I was in Russia’ Knowing from 
whose lips they fell, I understood exactly why, but the situation could 
hardly have arisen in Withington or Croydon 

Peculiar places breed peculiar people Perhaps it ıs because they are 
appreciated that eccentrics seem to flourish here Certainly human per- 
sonality is less smooth and uniform Nicknames, too, are commoner—even 
islands and parishes have nicknames—Kirkwall starlings, Stronsay limprts, 
Eday scarfs (cormorants), Harray crabs, and so on 

And in so many ways an island community is something between a 
family, a football club and a nation state In Orkney it has never acquired 
the characteristics of a tribe It is a close-knit but not a closed society— 
even nowadays a society whose codes and sanctions override the written 
law, and I have seen more than one occasion when the arm of the 
law, with commendable wisdom, has recognized and bowed to the fact 
After all, these are places where no-one need lock their door at night, and 
Acts of the Westminster Parliament often make as much sense as thre 
rules of golf ın a game of hopscotch 

In so many ways the islanders seem to have solved the problem of living 
together, yet the really small unit will probably not survive, at least, in 
its old form 

In modern communities, the factor of size has normally been completely 
ignored Where too many millions crowd together, gregariousness defeats 
itself; you can’t see your friends for the crowds On the other hand, 
~where your world is bounded by a hundred other people, a single shop, 
a few miles of ground, a steamer once a fortnight, you may find life 
provides too little opportunity Perhaps the sense of relationship ıs too 
close I have often heard 1t said you can tell from his gait which island 
a man comes from People tend to remain unmarried—I was once told 
that they all know one another too well. There aren’t enough young 
people for two football teams, a family or two leave, there 1s not the crew 
of a boat—and that is the end of an island 

I am inclined to think that, for survival, five hundred is a viable popula- 
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tion, for happiness, a thousand, a million about the limit at the opposite 
end of the scale. 


But with the disappearance of these lttle worlds, something will go 
which can never be recovered Their present inhabitants have inherited a 
way of life which has been concentrated in these places for centuries 
In small islands like these, every field, every turn of the road, almost 
every rock will have a name It as as though surrounded by emptiness 
and solitude the places men have known and worked in acquire a more 
intense significance Every stone ıs charged with legend and memory. 


An Orcadian has thus described the “fishing rocks” of his native island 

“As you climb down the cliffs to your chosen rock the spirit of the 
eplace takes hold of you It 4s a strange and indefinable sensation, but 
very real, the combined result no doubt of many elusive and intangible 
factors It may be partly the impressive grandeur of nature itself, the 
mighty crags behind and the restless heaving ocean in front stretching 
out to the indescribable glories of the setting sun. It 1s perhaps a sense 
of your own solitude and utter insignificance in the midst of such 
splendour. But memory certainly plays a large part as well, for you 
cannot be wholly unconscious of the countless men of former generations 
who have stood where you now stand, fishing not like you for mere 
enjoyment, but out of grim necessity for hungry mouths at home 
Viewed ın that light such places acquire a new significance, and you feel 


as uf you were standing on what ts, in a sense, hallowed ancestral 
ground ” 


There are still such islands left where the old life goes on Their 
inhabitants are usually extremely sociable and quite equally hospitable 
What would be looked on elsewhere as work becomes a kind of party, 
sowing or digging potatoes, stooking the oats or shearing the sheep (called 
rooing mn Shetland) In North Fara, where about half-a-dozen families 
lived until evacuated during the last war, the habit was to go visiting each 
night of the week at a different house 


e Both ın Orkney and Shetland “going to the peats” 1s a pastıme for 
summer evenings when people of all ages and both sexes will be seen 
streaming out to the peat-banks and there enjoying a kind of communal 
picnic during the long light nights of June and July. 


Sea-fishing ıs another occupation for fine summer evenings with friends. 
This has the great advantage over trout fishing that you are certain of a 
catch Lunes are usually trailed from rods at the stern of the boat, which 
is gently rowed or kept idling in a tideway and, in no time, large numbers 
of young coalfish—known in Orkney as “cuithes”—are lying in the bottom 
of the boat About midnight the boating party return to an immediate 
feast of these fish, which are only good when just taken out of the water, 
the alternative treatment being to salt and dry them, and many houses 


in the islands show a lme of fish hung out to dry like washing from a 
clothes-line 


Despite all the inventions of the modern age, air transport, electricity 
and television, the weather still dominates life in these parts with its furious 
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storms and gales and occasional fine days which come like rare, capricious 
glimpses of an earthly paradise 

Is the Orcadian conscious of the amazing beauty of his native islands? 
He doesn’t wear his heart on his sleeve and his turn is for wit rather than 
flights of rhetoric There 1s, nevertheless, a remarkable vein of literary 
talent here which has already produced Eric Linklater and Edwin Muir 

After centuries of extreme hardship, when a hard winter or a poor 
harvest would mean starvation for many and, for most, life must have 
been brutish and short, the last hundred years have brought prosperity to 
the islands and, with ıt, a great blossoming of lfe in all its aspects 

Today this 1s an affluent society of small, independent proprietors, a 
society which enjoys the advantages of social equality and a reasonable 
economic security, but which also possesses the much rarer boon of leisure. 
People work hard, but they always have time—time for annumerable social 
activities: dances, clubs, debates, societies, games, ploughing matches, 
Burns’ suppers, Harvest Homes, Women’s Rural Institutes, sales of work, 
whist drives, adult education, drama, fiddling and piping, prayer meetings, 
bird watching, but, above all, talk and conversation, and, in the case of 
some individuals, painting and writing of no mean order. 

In this little world there are both spaciousness and seclusion; enough 
people to give life variety, but not so many that you feel lost among the 
ants And, above all, there is a glorious freedom from parking meters 
and telephone calls, from smog and noise and all the restrictions and 
complications that modern life has woven for itself. 





GOETHE STUDIES 
G P GOOCH 
I WEIMAR AND GOETHE* 


THENS under Pericles, England under Elizabeth, France under 
Louis XIV, Weimar under Karl August: of such eras we can 
never hear too much. Dr Bruford, Professor Emeritus of German 
at Cambridge, has been over a good deal of the ground before in his 
well-known Germany in the Eighteenth Century. His latest, largest 
and most important work is a masterpiece as valuable to the student 
of history as to the lover of literature However much the reader 
may know about the Augustan Age of German literature he will 
learn much more from these pages The author has mastered the whole 
abundant evidence and has burrowed deeply into unpublished maternal 
Of course Goethe occupies the centre of the stage, but he was not the 
earliest luminary ın the Weimar sky, and the rulers stand out as clearly 
as the writers. 
Germany before the French Revolution was a mere geographical 


* W. H Bruford Culture and Society in Classical Weimar, 1775-1806 Cambridge 
University Press. 55s 
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expression, a mosaic of states of various sizes Frederick the Great had 
put Prussia on the map and made it the largest and strongest community 
in the North, and Bavana had long been the leading state in the South. 
Weimar was one of the smaller principalities with a population of a middle 
sized English town It was the era of enlightened autocracy, of which 
Frederick the Great and the Emperor Joseph were the leading 
representatives. “Je suis le premier serviteur de l'Etat,” declared Frederick, 
and he lived up to his profession But he was also the undisputed master, 
pledged in honour to provide good government for a community which 
he, like the other paternalist autocrats, regarded as utterly incompetent 
Under this system ıt made all the difference whether a state had a good or 
bad ruler There were many black sheep, and there was no means of getting 
rid°of them. 

The golden age of Weimar opened when Anna Amalia, a Brunswick 
princess, found herself a widow with two sons after a brief married life 
Since Karl August, the elder, was still a child, his mother ruled as Regent 
and won a well deserved reputation for her efficient rule. She had wide 
intellectual interests and desired to make her little Duchy a beaconlight 
ın the world of culture Her first and most important step was to secure 
the services of Wieland, author of Oberon and other popular works, one 
of which, The Golden Mirror, advocated various reforms through the 
transparent disguise of an utopia She had found the man she needed, 
not merely to adorn her Court but to be appointed tutor to the her The 
chapters on Wieland form one of the most valuable portions of this survey. 
His fame was soon to be eclipsed by Goethe, but without the prestige he 
brought into the court of Anna Amalia, the Frankfurter, Goethe, might 
never have been tempted to make Weimar his home 

When Karl August came of age at 18 in 1775 his mother stepped down 
from the throne but continued to play an active part in the social and 
intellectual life of the capital. All eyes turned to the young ruler, whose 
complicated personality is admirably analysed by the author. He was 
bursting with physical vitality which he discharged in sport and amorous 
adventures But that was not the whole man, for he sincerely desired the 
welfare of his subjects. After sowing his wild oats he gradually left the 
Sturm. and Drang years behind him and developed into a capable and 
conscientious ruler. He chose his Ministers with care, presided over the 
Council, and learned the wishes and complaints of his subjects as ‘he 
travelled its towns and villages He was a blend of conservative and 
liberal, regarding the nobility as a rightly privileged class but ready to 
utilize the services of the bourgeoisie in certain posts Like most German 
contemporary rulers he found it difficult to live within lis means No 
one would call him a model ruler, but he was above the average, and he 
possessed a warm heart and was liked by his subjects. 

The young ruler’s greatest achievement, both for his own fame and 
for the welfare of ns duchy, was to win and retain the affection and 
respect of Goethe Arriving in 1775 at the age of 26, the author of The 
Sorrows of Werther was already a celebrity. There was no thought of 
settling there, and he took some time to adjust himself to a system in 
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which a bourgeois was regarded in the social upper circles as an inferior 
“I am a parvenu,” he wrote ironically, for he was bred in the Free City of 
Frankfurt and this was his earliest experience of Court life The gulf 
was illustrated by the limited rate of invitations to the royal table Within 
a year Goethe was raised to the nobility, appointed director of the theatre, 
and appointed to the Executive Counc with full ministerial rank. The 
author describes the work and routine which occupied most of Goethe’s 
energies during the next decade So seriously did he take his official 
duties that he wrote little, though the Urfaust, first published long after 
his death, was written at this time In the first phase of the friendship 
it was not all work and no play, for the poet, though never taking part in 
blood sports, was always ready to join in a frolic 

Though the Autobiography ends before recording the new life at 
Weimar, we can reconstruct the atmosphere as well as events from the 
manuscript notes for the continuation of his memoirs, from his conversa- 
tions ın old age with Eckerman and, above all, from his correspondence 
with Frau von Stein, wife of the Minister of Ceremonies and the most 
satisfying woman friend he was ever to possess Though he tired of his 
administrative work he did not regard the interruption of his literary career 
as wasted, for he steadily enlarged his acquaintance with the problems of 
political life. 

Growing up in a large city, Goethe displayed little interest in natural 
science till he moved to Weimar, where his official duties took him over 
a land of mountains, forests and mines Beginning with botany, he passed 
on to geology and mineralogy, biology and anatomy, and in the latter 
field he discovered the intermaxillary bone. An active and serious pursuit 
of scientific knowledge comments the author, was not at all common at 
German Courts. Without these beginnings in Weimar it 1s extremely 
unlikely that such rapid progress would have been made after Goethe’s 
return from Italy with the development of the scientific institutes of the 
University of Jena. Goethe’s love of the natural sciences remained 
throughout life, and when he paid his historic visit to Italy in 1786-8 he 
was scarcely less attracted to its botany and geology than to its ancient 
remains and its churches. His description of his journey may still be 
read with advantage, especially by those about to make their first visit 
He had already had enough of the burdens of office before 1786, and on 
his return he was able to devote almost the whole of his time to literary 
work, beginning with his self-revealing Wilhelm Meister Goethe was not 
merely the greatest of German poets and dramatists, but the greatest of 
German novelists Throughout these chapters the author makes full use 
of his diaries and correspondence 

The second half of this encyclopedic survey 1s devoted to the main 
luminaries in the Wetmar sky who were closely associated with Goethe 
and rank not far behind him in the annals of German hterature The 
first who ıs presented to us 1s Herder, a man hardly less many-sided than 
Goethe himself. His Ideas on the History of Humanity ranks with 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs as one of the earliest attempts to survey 
and interpret the story of mankind as a whole and thereby to put all 
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succeeding historical thinkers in his debt He was the first to open Goethe’s 
eyes to the greatness of the Greeks It was through him that Goethe began 
to read Homer ın the original 

Herder had thought about history more profoundly than any of his 
contemporaries, and he stressed the importance of the “Folk” in the early 
phase of literature and religion Although he was a Lutheran pastor and 
Court preacher in Weimar, he was no orthodox Trinitarian, and his theology 
was a vague theism which appealed to the leaders of the Aufklarung An 
enthusiastic moralism was the heart of his religion His ideas on the 
history of Humanity are inspired by the conception of continuity and 
evolution, though he finds no trace of an overriding divine plan, no story 
with a happy ending ‘There is such a thing as the education of the 
human race, because every man becomes a man only through education ” 
Like most German intellectuals of his day, ‘he had no real unterest in 
politics and no understanding of its problems Religion and language, the 
sciences and arts seemed to him a far more rewarding field of study and 
he never ceased to remind his readers how great was their debt to their 
nameless ancestors No one had less use for Hobbes and the authori- 
tarianism of the Prussian State He respected the little man for what he 
had helped to achieve and was less likely to do harm than the superman 
All culture began, according to Herder, in religion Like Voltaire he 
begins his survey of civilization with Asia, where religion always played a 
leading part. He naturally prefers Greek civilization to Roman Conquests 
and Empires come and go while ideas like things of beauty can defy the 
ravages of time 

Though Goethe nghtly occupies the centre of the stage, the author 
devotes the later chapters of his panoramic survey to the writers and 
thinkers who helped to make not merely Weimar but the German mind 
an object of importance to the world Schiller, who was much more than 
a dramatist of genius, explained his ideology in his Letters on Aesthetic 
Education which are usefully summarized Herder, te whose teaching in 
hig early years Goethe paid tribute, was the most profound thinker about 
history during the eighteenth century, not merely in Germany but in 
Europe, and the author’s full analysis of his voluminous masterpiece 1s 
one of the most valuable items in these pages Fichte, philosopher and 
patriot, comes to life as the most dynamic of teachers, and full justice is 
done to the most celebrated of his writings, Addresses to the German 
Nation, originally delivered as lectures While Goethe would never 
have thought or spoken of a German nation in a political sense, 
Fichte, his soul on fire, launched his message of encouragement while 
Napoleon seemed irresistible, and the Addresses stirred the hearts of the 
young men who were to wage and win the War of Liberation a few years 
later These three men of genius had broken with orthodox Christramty 
as decisively as Goethe, though Herder was a pastor. All were idealistic 
humanists, children of the Age of Enlightenment. 

Dr. Bruford’s detailed survey closes in 1806, but a final chapter entitled 
Later History of the Weimar Ideals explains how enduring was the work 
of the galaxy of poets and thinkers who adorned the little Duchy for half 
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a century Goethe lived on for another quarter of a century, the acknow- 
ledged monarch of European hterature, as Voltaire alone had been before 
him. There was not much of the Weimar spirit dumng the latter half of 
the nineteenth century when Germany was umted by the hammer blows 
of Bismarck and William II was proclaimng the superiority of German 
arms But Weimar came into its own again when the Reich collapsed in 
the First World War, and the new democratic institutions received the 
name of the Weimar Constitution. The regn of Bismarck was over. A 
second collapse occurred under Hitler, but the Nazis, a foul blot on the 
German record, lasted only a few years In his latest work, written after 
the collapse of the Nazı régime, the veteran Meinecke, the greatest German 
historian since Trettschke, recorded his own conversion from the strident 
mentality of the ragn of the Hohenzollern Empire to the conviction that 
the wisest course for his countrymen would be’ a return to Goethe. 


Ii GOETHE THROUGH ENGLISH EYES* 


O living Germans know their Goethe better than the two English 
scholars who have combined to make this collection of a dozen 
Jectures and essays indispensable to serious students of German 

literature. Most of them were inspired by the bicentenary of the poet’s 
birth, and only the chapter on Faust is here presented ın English for the 
first tıme It can be said without exaggeration that every page of this 
volume offers evidence of the authors’ profound study of the most illus- 
trious writer since Shakespeare Some of the items require specialized 
knowledge on the reader’s part to be fully appreciated, while others can 
be enjoyed by lovers of good literature The elaborate notes to each 
item which are collected at the end of the book illustrate the immense 
amount of erudition which has gone to the making of this work Their 
acquaintance with the conclusions of fellow-labourers in the vineyard, 
however, in no way hampers the formation and expression of their own. 

Professor Willoughby leads off with an address on The Living Goethe, 
who, he says, was not only a poet but many things besides: “painter, 
scientist, statesman, philosopher, critic, theatre manager, Minister of 
Education, in charge of the State silver mines To all these he devoted 
abounding energy and achieved in each such success as would have satisfied 
any ordinary man.” 

Professor Willoughby continues his exploration of Goethe’s mind in an 
impressive address on Faust, which its author once described as crazy 
stuff, transcending all ordinary forms of feeling, almost as incommensurable 
as nature herself “There it stands, a mixture of lyricism and stark tragedy, 
of magic opera and realistic drama, of cosmic philosophy and unconscious 
symbolism, stubbornly resistant to traditional canons of hterary criticism, 
defying every attempt to place it within accepted categories, one of the 
gigantic monuments of world literature refusing sphinx-like to disclose the 
secret of its “law”. What is being shown here, though an individual case 


* E. M. Wilkinson and L, A Willoughby Goethe: Poet and Thinker. Arnold 30s, 
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at a particular time, 1s Western man as he has become and as he now 1s, 
heir of all he has ever been We are presented with every form of his 
being, its strength and its weaknesses, its glories and its vices and 
its possibilities of salvation ” 

Goethe was not merely a master of the German language, he was also 
a diligent student, and there is almost as much about his vocabulary and 
style as about bis ideas and teaching in a learned essay on Goethe’s 
Imagery It corroborates the underlying unity of Goethe’s poetic and 
scientific thought A lifelong student of the sciences, he was continually 
seeking for analogies Women, he declared, were silver vessels in which 
we lay apples of gold The illuminating addresses on tthe two magnificent 
tragedies, Egmont and Tasso, the latter claiming two chapters, should 
send some readers back to these gripping masterpieces which they may 
not have read since their student days We meet Tasso again in an 
address by Dr Wilkinson on the resemblances and differences between 
Werther and his more mature achievement in the drama Frustrated love 
is the theme of both, but ıt was the poet himself who desombed Tasso 
as an elaborated and intensified Werther This, however, in no way 
diminishes the significance of the earher work, for both bear the un- 
muistakeable stamp of crealtive genius 

The volume closes with one of the comprehensive surveys in whioh 
Professor Willoughby excels, entitled Umty and Continuity in Goethe. 
Confronted with the mmensity of the universe, man seeks to discover 
order within ıt We possess a certain capacity to see relations between 
things but cannot always feel firm ground under oui feet and are therefore 
driven to guesswork, hypothesis and superstition Though he lived before 
the concept of evolution became the basis of all serous study, he came 
fairly close to ıt in regard both to nature and man, and he was no less 
convinced than Darwin that man was part of nature Had he lived a 
few years longer he would not have been greatly surprised by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species He beheved that there was unity within 
the variety of nature and continuity in her unceasing changes 

Goethe as so many-sided and so profound that in Professor Willoughby’s 
words, “our mental image of him never hardens or becomes static It 
can go on growing in our minds as we assimulate new facts and new 
aspects we may discover about him They modify, widen, enrich the 
picture without overthrowing its fundamental form His pursuit of form 
is the pivot of his being, the unifying principle of all his activities”? He 
sought ıt constantly in his life as he had found it in nature Like other 
wise men he died learning 
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CLERICAL PROFILE— 


THE RED DEAN RETIRES 
JAMES RICHARDS 


the headlines One leading Church newspaper rather unkindly 
suggests that ıt has been the practice of the Red Dean always to 
seek the headlines. It 1s perhaps more honest to say that it is practice 
of the Press always to expose the eccentrics of the world, and especially 
of the Church, purely because they offer good news value Thus practice 
1s sometimes taken to more or less dishonest extremes, as in the recent 
headline “Man Jailed—Bellrnger” This is the sort of publicity that 
the Red Dean has attracted, probably unwittingly, for the last thirty or 
forty years 
Hewlett Johnson was born in 1874 to a prominent and wealthy Maccles- 
field family He was educated at the King’s School, Macclesfield, and at 
Manchester University, where he graduated as Bachelor of Science, with 
a prize in geology, ın 1893 He became a civil engineer, starting as an 
apprentice at thirteen shillings a week During this period he took a 
keen and active part in welfare work among the Manchester slum-dwellers, 
and soon resolved that he should offer his abilities to the Church as a 
missionary engineer He went up to Wadham College, Oxford, took a 
second class degree in theology in 1904, and an the following year he was 
ordained to a curacy at St Margarets, Altrincham, whose Vicar he became 
three years later Here he did the work of a parish pmest for sixteen 
years, unti, in 1924, he became Dean of Manchester and Rector of the 
Cathedral Church In 1931 Mr Ramsay MacDonald appointed hrm to 
the Deanery of Canterbury 
Some critics have alleged that Dr Johrson’s interests have not centred 
on the Cathedral during his tenure of the Deanery, and that it has suffered 
from this neglect One would not hear this view very freely expressed ın 
Canterbury, which has on the whole a great respect for him Indeed, his 
work at the Cathedral cannot but be admired It 1s chiefly through his 
influence that all parts of Canterbury Cathedral are open free of charge 
to visitors—a practice which ıs rarely encountered today He has laboured 
to maintain and enhance the fabric of the Cathedral Seotson by section 
the stonework has been cleaned and repaired, and work 1s at present 
progressing in the restoration of the West Front and of the Great Cloister 
bays The valuable stained glass has been enriched by some beautiful 
modern glass on the south walls, fully worthy of its surroundings The 
Choir School, which owes much to the personal support of the Dean, has 
gone from strength to strength Its sixty boys provide a highly trained 
choir on practically every day of the year, and their fine music and the 
dignified ceremonial blend to produce worship fitting for the Metropolitical 
Church of the Archbishop of Canterbury The Cathedral property has 
been carefully maintained and developed, not only for residential purposes 


T HE announcement of the Dean of Canterbury’s retirement has hit 
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There is an imposing row of shops in Burgate, replacing war damaged 
buildings, worthy of a place in any great city The Dean ıs Chairman of 
Governors of The King’s School, oldest in the land, and in that capacity 
helped to secure the appointment to the Headmastership of F J Shirley, 
who has done so much to restore its fortunes, and especially its finances, 
which were at an extremely low ebb when he took over Hewlett Johnson 
is proud of his association with this School At the same time, he has 
been at pains to preserve the centrality of the Cathedral in the life of the 
city, and still more in the life of the School Old the King’s School may 
be, renowned for its success, but it can never be itself the shrine of 
Christendom No more may it clarm the Cathedral for its “Chapel” 

In 1938 Dr Johnson married for the second time Nowell Johnson, 
much younger than her husband, and quite as energetic, is a talented artist 
Perhaps she ts responsible for the beautifully lettered mscription over the 
front door’ “Christians, Ban Nuclear Weapons.” Certainly the Deanery 
owes much to her flair for interior decoration and arrangement, and her 
skill ın coping with her husband’s vast and somewhat overwhelming 
collection of books and papers ‘There are two daughters of the marrage, 
both of whom are traimng to be doctors One might think that the hfe 
of the Dean of Canterbury’s wife was full enough ın itself, but she manages 
to do much social work besides, she 1s a busy Justice of the Peace, often 
to be found on the Bench of the Juvenile Court. 

In 1938 the Dean visited Russia It was from this visit that there sprang 
the first part of his great five-volumed tnlogy on the Socialist movement 
Entitled The Socialist Sixth of the World, ıt was published in 1940, and 
is now in tts 22nd edition It has appeared in as many languages—some 
two dozen ‘The other parts of the tmlogy concern China and Eastern 
Europe His writings have been widely attacked He ıs sand to be 
“politically naive”, “ready to believe anything he’s told”, “a Communist”. 
He ıs certainly not a Communist The creeds of the Church are not 
reconcilable with the tenets of the totalitarian states He may be naive, 
bu at the same time he has perhaps had a bad press undeservedily at 
times Indeed, the appearance recently of a book of essays concerning 
Christan understanding—Soundings—by a symposium of Cambridge 
theologians suggests that others too are beginning to move in Dr Johnson’s 
direction He has travelled widely in the Eastern countries Perhaps he 
has ‘been lucky, perhaps he has been guided he says that he has seen 
everywhere signs of a growing prosperity for the people This ıs what he 
admures ın the Communist programmes He ıs, after all, an engineer 
He has seen the Russians and the Chinese harnessing to their use, and 
to the advantage of their people, sources of energy within their ternztories 
which have hitherto been untapped He has marvelled at the enormous 
scale of these operations, and the theologian in him has asked the question. 
“Surely, ‘thts is the work of Christ? The work of Christ who fed the 
hungry, loved the poor, and prayed ‘Thy Kingdom come on earth?” 
Now, in Soundings, Alec Vidler suggests that ultimately Chmstianity “must 
give way to a faith that finds God ın the centre of the world and at the 
heart of our present human needs and relationships” These views are not 
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unrelated It 1s possible perhaps that Dr. Johnson’s views will be more 
acceptable in another generation, as has not uncommonly been the case 
with great men 

Hewlett Johnson has himself sard that the cause for which above all he 
has worked 1s the quest for Unity among men He has without doubt 
striven tirelessly to interpret to the West the progress of the Socialist 
movement ın the world. He has certainly helped to dispel the umpression 
that every Englishman is both agnorant of and at the same time hostile 
towards Russia and Communism In 1951 he was awarded the Stalin 
Peace Prize 

For all his political activity, it 1s as a priest that he is best known in 
bis Cathedral City. Few Deans will be heard preaching to their “parjsh” 
congregations on almost every Sunday of the year Few priests can infuse 
the words of Scmpture with such power and vitality Hewlett Johnson 1s 
a rebel, but 1s at the same time one of those eccentrics without whom 
the Church would be infinitely poorer 





LITERATUORE— 


HENRY FIELDING: THE YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


E left Fielding at thirty*, a practised playwright with the theatre 

W virtually closed to him through the operation of Walpole’s 
Licensing Act (1737) He had spent his own and his wife’s money 

and was hard put to ıt to meet family commitments It was then that 
he reflected that he had studied law at Leyden after leaving Eton, and 
that his grandfather had been a judge of the King’s Bench So, on Just 
such an impulse as afterwards prompted Foote the comedsan and 
Thackeray, but with more purpose and persistence, he entered the Middle 
Temple as a law student, and by dint of hard work was called to the Bar 
two-and-a-half years later He wrote political tracts, compiled a treatise 
on crown-law and contributed seventy papers to The Champion, a partisan 
ofishoot of The Spectator Yet he never missed the chance of a convivial 
evening and would slave far into the night in his rooms at No 4 Pump 
Court to make up for the diversion And soon we get glimpses of him 
attending at Westminster Hall, travelling the Western Cirowt and appearing 
at the Sesstons in Winchester, Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter or Bodmin 
Glimpses only, for the annals of the time yield no anecdotes of Fielding 
the Barrister It has been suggested that his known diversity of interests 
was regarded with disfavour by the legal fraternity who might have guven 
him briefs. divided allegiances are not conducive to success in any pro- 
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fession Moreover, occasional attacks of gout convinced him that it was 
less painful to practise authorship with his leg up than to travel the 
Western Circunt 

Accordingly we find him wmting Jonathan Wild, that masterly portrayal 
of ruthless rascality which might be taken as an 1tromcal exposure of the 
anti-morality then prevalent But before ats publication (1743) the 
successful publication of Richardson’s Pamela (1741) struck the spark 
that set off Fielding’s true gemus That story of female virtue besieged 
yet trrumphant had been written in three months and was the rage of the 
town The needy barnster saw his opportunity for cashing-in on another 
man’s fame Before he died he was to write “Means are always in our 
power, ends very seldom,” and here were the means for a satirical parody 
which could not fail to win attention He would give Pamela Andrews 
a brother, Joseph, he would make him a footman, as she was a serving- 
maid; better still, he would fill ın the blanks in Squire B——’s name and 
call him Squire Booby No doubt he had Potsphar’s wife in mind when 
he named his hero Joseph, and the Squire’s widowed aunt was created to 
assault the young man’s virtue and complete the comparison The result 
might have been a rip-roaring burlesque, but Fielding was a serious writer 
who had used his powers for entertainment and profit He had always 
been fascinated by Cervantes and Don Quixote, and suddenly he conceived 
a character along Cervantean lines, the lovable and quixotic curate at East 
Stour, Mr Young, who became Parson Adams The line between parody 
and creation is often a fine one, and what started as an elaborate joke at 
Richardson’s expense became an original comic novel which started a new 
form in fiction Had Fielding never written Tom Jones he would still 
have deserved lastung fame as the author of Joseph Andrews 

The novel sold well in 1742, and in countless editons since Fielding 
continued his practice mtermuttently, he had a farce produced; he trans- 
lated one of Aristophanes’ plays, and when he was thirty-six he issued the 
three volumes of Miscellanies (1743), which included Jonathan Wild The 
fussy Richardson never forgave him for disputing his kingdom, talking 
against him as victous and vulgar, a contemptible scrrbbler who had taken 
from his own story “with a lewd and ungenerous engraftment” of the 
kind that might have been expected from an ostler or a runner at a 
sponging-house. And besides falling foul of Colley Crbber for that clever 
irummer’s egregious alterations of Shakespeare, Fielding suffered two tragic 
blows in the death of a httle daughter, and then of his long-suffering wife, 
the original of his finest feminine characters, Sophia Western and Amelia 
Booth When Mrs Fielding died he looked for the first time full into 
the eyes of the bastlrsk of human loneliness 

Yet from these gnefs he recovered, and let no one echo his cousin 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s jibe that he took refuge in the arms of his 
wife’s servant. His offence, in that highborn bluestocking’s opinion, was 
that he married his cook-maid; but when, three months before their son 
was born, Fielding made an honest woman of Mary Danuel, the spirit of 
lus first wife must have breathed a blessing on the good plain woman who 
looked after the children and attended to Harry’s personal and household 
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needs while, as Austin Dobson said, “the dun was at the door and the wolf 
not very far from the gate ” 

Fielding was forty now, working frantically on such political scribblings 
as The True Patriot (a Whig paper) and The Jacobite’s J ournal . Twenty 
years of disorganised life, in work as in pleasure, were taking their 1n- 
evitable toll. He no longer haunted the taverns, because of his gout and 
asthma. And sometimes the family took the West-bound coach to a 
' modest house he had found at Twerton, on the outskirts of Bath, near 
Charlcombe Church, where he had marned his first wife. The terrace 
in which it stands on a lorry-infested main road—Fielding’s Terrace—was 
untenanted and apparently condemned in the summer of 1962, but it was 
from Twerton that he went on happy visits to Ralph Allen at Prior Pask, 
and in one of the rooms he began work on a new project dear to his 
heart Meanwhile his friends busied themselves trying to obtain for him 
a legal sinecure, which ın the event (1748) turned out to be the appointment 
‘ as a Westminster Justice with an annual income of £300 (“some of the 
dirtiest money upon earth,” as he said, had he behaved like the previous 
holders of the office) 

The new project was Tom Jones, the History of a Foundling. Some- of 
it was written at Twerton, some at the Lyttelton seat at Hagley, some at 
Prior Park under the hospitality of Ralph Aflen, the Squire Allworthy of 
the novel, some at Salsbury, when visiting hus first wife’s people; and a 
good part at Old Boswell Court (which occupied part of the site of the 
present Law Courts), where Fielding lived intermittently for two years 
During this great creative period he also had a house at Twickenham The 
spirit of Pope still hung over that Thames-side neighbourhood 

The amazing thing is that this rapidly ading man, moving to and fro 
between London and the West Country, with journalistic and official com- 
mitments vieng with family ties and responsibilities, should have been 
able to devise and complete the grand plan of so huge a novel as Tom 
Jones Three times the length of Joseph Andrews, it shows the same 
sure grasp of what may be called the architecture of the fictional form. 
Here, as in the earlier effort, he was helped by his deep acquaintance with 
the writers of the classic past In Joseph Andrews he had used the methods 
of Cervantes and Le Sage, but in Tom Jones his conception took a wider, 
grander sweep, nothing less than ‘‘a comic epic in prose ” The architectural 
design 1s confirmed by the essay-chapters with which Fielding opens each 
book, in which, as George Eliot said, “he seems to bring hrs armchair, 
to the proscenium and chat with us ın all the lusty ease of his fine English ” 

Two schools of opinion have clashed regarding Tom Jones. One claims 
that its author stands revealed as one sunk sn vice and folly, an immoralist ın 
an age of moral squalor, who yet was a supreme storyteller with a superb 
command of English. The other—the final, prevailing opinion—holds that 
Fielding gives the reader a complex, verifiable pattern of the human scene 
in the London and the shires of mid-eighteenth century England: a pattern 
from which characters emerge life-size, with all their habits and quirks 
and tendencies shown so realistically that we seem to share their lives and 
outlook. Just as Joseph Andrews gave us Parson Adams, Mrs Shpslop, 
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Peter Pounce, Lady Booby, Parson Trullber and Joseph himself, so 
Tom Jones offers us a whole galaxy of credible individuals, Mr Allworthy, 
Bridget Allworthy, Squire Western and Sophia, Molly Seagrim, Mr Supple 
the curate, Tom Jones himself and a host of minor characters. Looked 
at from whatever angle, the novel is a stupendous achievement Coleridge 
(somewhat excessively) rated ıt as one of the three most perfect plots in the 
world—the others being The Alchemist and Oedipus Tyrannus—and Byron 
described its author as ‘“‘the prose Homer of human nature”. 

Fielding recerved £600 for the work, and then a further £100 With his 
new magisterial appointment the novelist, while not rich, could feel satisfied 
that the wolf had slunk from his door He was soon hard at work at 
Bow Street, surprising the corrupt ministers who had found him the post 
by the zeal he displayed He was determined to justify the appointment— 
and ıt must be admitted he had an unquenchable thirst for a pension His 
first task was to clean up the Augean stable which had been Bow Street, 
even though his health was soon so bad that he had to be lifted in and out 
of the Court One of his pamphlets, the Enquiry into the Increase of 
Robbers, is held ın respect to this day; and by the tıme when he limped 
dropsically from the Bench five years later, for the last tume, most of the 
London gangs of footpads and murderers had been dispersed and 
London’s first detective force was in operation 

Even with these activities to occupy him. Fielding found time to write 
Amelia (1751) Though remarkable in the vigorous realism of its scenes 
of sponging-houses, debtors’ prisons, town houses and Thames-side pleasure 
gardens, the novel lacks the freshness and vitahty of the two other books 
Much of his portraiture of Amelia’s too-angelic character must be regarded 
as a tardy act of contrition to the memory of lis first wife Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu insisted that in Captain and Mrs Booth he gave a true 
picture of himself and his first consort, and added with a kinswoman’s 
frankness “I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr Booth are 
sorry scoundrels ” 

“Thackeray, who envied Fielding the freedom of his art in a franker 
age than bis own, had this to say of him ‘Why hide his faults? Why 
conceal his weaknesses in a cloud of periphreses? Why not show him 
with inked ruffies and claret stains on his tarnished laced coat, and on his 
manly face the marks of good fellowship, of 1llness, of kindness, of care 
and wine? . He may have low tastes, but not a mean mind; he admires 
with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to no flattery, bears no 
rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his public duty uprighttly, is fondly 
loved by his family, and dies at his work.” 

That last statement was almost literally true. When Henry Fielding 
left Bow Street he made a final bid for health by undertaking a voyage 
to Lisbon with his family He tells the tale in his unfinished Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon, and from other evidence we are able to picture him-—a 
mere shadow of himself, his face a hideous mask of crumpled skin—-hoisted 
on board the ship at Rotherhithe in a rope-pulled contraption amid the 
guffaws of sailors and waterside loungers But he would not give in. 
Though stricken with dropsy and other diseases we find him enjoying a 
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venison pasty in the Isle of Wight, sampling delicious John Dorys and 
soles of Torbay, and buying three hogsheads of cider for his London 
cronies and to satrsfy his thirst in distant Portugal 

Consistent to the end, he finds ıt difficult to make ends meet in Lisbon 
He writes to blind John, his half-brother. and his successor at Bow Street, 
to send him out “a conversible man” who would drink with him ın the 
evenings And from his farm near Ealing (one of his later acquisitions) 
he demands the quick despatching of consignments of hams, flitches of 
bacon, pickled pork and “a vast large Cheshire cheese and one of Stilton 
1f ıt be had good and mild ” 

Suddenly his tenacious hold on hfe relaxed He died on October 8, 
1754, two months after landing at Lisbon He was ın his forty-exghth year 
Despite the bravura of those urgent demands for fresh supplies of English 
food and drink, he must have realized that the journey would be his last 
On the day he left Ealing he wrote ın his Journal “On this day, the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose . . By the hght of this sun I was, 
in my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of those creatures 
on whom I doted with a mother-hke fondness, guided by nature and passion, 
and uncured and unhardened by afl the doctrine of that philosophical school 
where I had learned to bear pains and to despise death ” 

He was buried in a grave ın the Portuguese capital, which afterwards 
fell into long neglect Nearly eighty years afterwards his countrymen 
erected a monument to his memory, bearing the mscrrption: 


HENRICUS FIELDING 
LUGET BRITANNIA GREMIO NON DATUM 
POVERE NATUM 
which may be rendered Britain mourns that she may not take her son 


to her breast. 
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POEMS— 
TRIPLE FUGUE 


I 
A PRAYER 


How many ? kneeling when the chapel shattered 
And burned ın one shock of light heaving 
Nothing no limbs, not even names are scattered 
How can we read this litany now believing 

id Hide and bone and precious jellies cling 
Together ın a mind remembering 
Their shape and flow forever? Though Your nailed 
Limbs drained and clotted, You lay in a cave 
Where You could answer when the white breath hailed, 
But how can any breath fill or memory save 
These? What are those three days to this lost ash 
Burned past ash, past direction one turns toward ? 
How can nothing listen? 

May that flash 


Be any death, and our prayer His first word 
ROBERT BEUM 


H 
CONFESSIONS OF AN EPIGRAMMATIST 


All but insensate of elliptic 
Point, easy paradoxes cryptic, 
And by nature partial 
More to Spenser than to Martzal, 
Sweet slow charms of pleonasm 
My enthusiasm, 
Well content to make my quarrel 
Stasis 
Of vases 
And the shades of sorrel, 
I might have slept through all insouciances— 
But I take my chance with crackling sconces, 
Seeing their conflation 
The way to clear, marmoreal indignation 


ROBERT BEUM 
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POETRY 


i 


To everything 
He sees, a boy must sing 
Seeing itself 1s guerdon, 
And all he sees takes up the burden 


2 


And that long spring 
Out of him, still he’d sing, 
And failing, broods on pleasure, 
And finds in songlessness a measure 


3 


If no day bring 
Warmth or lost warmth to sing, 
Mere fingering may warm all. 
He must grow wild to be so formal. 


ROBERT BEUM 


A collection of poems and epigrams by Mr. Robert Beum, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
will be published next autumn by the Henry Regnery Company. His poems have 
appeared in “The Atlantic Monthly”, “The New York Herald Tribune”, “Poetry”, 
and elsewhere. ° 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EXPERIMENT IN WORLD HISTORY 


A New Outline of World History From the Origins to the Eighteenth Century. 
John Bowle Allen & Unwin. 50s. 


Mr. John Bowle retains to the full his boyhood affection for H. G Wells’s 
Outline of History, and Dr. A. L Rowse assures us that the new Bowle deserves 
to take the place of the old Wells We have often been greatly attracted by Wellsian 
judgements, notably by the pronouncement that Napoleon III was intellectually 
superior to Napoleon I. Although, as a matter of principle, we dislike the Rowse 
blurb, as well as the publishing practice of which ıt 1s a specimen, tbe verdict 1s 
fair enough Anyone who recalls the spate of criticism of H A. L Fisher, when 
in 1936 he produced his famous History of Europe within the range of 1,301 pages, 
will agree that to undertake to write a world history 1s to lead with one’s chin. 


Mr. Bowle knows that well enough. He remains quite unperturbed. He loves 
the grand panorama and the broad perspective, indeed there 1s a “3-D” quality 
in his intellectual make-up that compels him towards them. The resultant volume 
is a magnificent success To ask why he chooses to devote one volume of 384 
pages to the history of man from his emergence until “Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century” and “European Expansion Overseas”, and a second volume to the era 
from then until now, and to ask what 1s the principle on which he bases this division, 


would be ungracious 1f not downright churlish The answer will doubtless emerge 
with the advent of the second volume 


The product 1s distinguished, the style is neat, trim and evocative; there 1s never 
a shoddy sentence; there 1s ever a sensitiveness to a tuin of praise Sometimes 
the task of compression reduces the fare to an over-concentrated essence, but ıt 
1s highly nourishing. Nothing could be mote wholesome than the admission of a 
vast debt to the Bronze Age Empires of the East, or to the Sassanians, or to 
Medieval Africa, or to Mughal India, by a historian who has made his name for 
his distinctive contribution to the cause of Europe and European history. The 
technique of providing a lively fact-studded narrative, and of simultaneously 
keeping up the tempo, is sustained throughout every chapter. 


Here ıs an example. “There was . no Turkish Court aristocracy corresponding 
to the great nobles of the West, and less feminine intrigue Save for the three 
hundred women of the harem, mainly Caucasians and Circassians, ruled by the 
Kızlar Aghasi, or ‘General of the Gurls’, and given away after twenty-five, unless 
the Sultan wished them kept, the Padishah’s household was exclusively male. 
All the Turks, says Busbecq, the Flemish ambassador to the Sublime Porte, shut 
their wives away ..” And again. “The Polynesians more advanced (than the 
Melanesians) had an elaborate art and culture, an oral literature, superb skill in 
navigation By the fourth century BC, they had begun to emigrate from Indonesia; 
their oceangoing canoes, seventy or eighty feet long, rode the long Pacific rollers 
and breasted the Pacific surf. They were ruled by hereditary paramount high chiefs 
who were supported by tribute in kind, and they fought, ın coconut husk helmets, 
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with slings, wooden war clubs and wooden spears As they moved east, they 
discarded the loom and pottery with hibiscus fibre and palm and pandanus 
leaves, they could make matting, and coconut shells and gourds served their turn ” 

The system out-Gunthers Gunther, the illustrations cannot be bettered, Mr. 
Bowle and his publishers are to be congratulated on the successful conclusion of 
the first stage of their high venture DERYCK ABEL 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HUMAN THOUGHT 


Science and Sensibility James R Newman Allen and Unwin 2 Vols , Ulustrated, 
75s 


The author of this work ıs an American student of science and philosophy who 
1s deeply interested in the ımpact of science upon human thinking He 1s probably 
best known in the USA as the Editor of The Scientific American and for his 
work on mathematics He has collected, and occasionally revised some of the 
reviews which he has written since 1950, of books which deal with men whose 
contribution to scientific, and occasionally to philosophical, thinking have helped 
to alter the lines of human thought generally Other reviews and one or two longer 
essays deal with broad scientific issues which are important ın this same sort of 
way—subyjects ranging from Science and Civilisation in China, to the speculations 
of distinguished scientists about the future One essay which does not fit into either 
of these categories, recalls the Lisbon earthquake of November 1, 1755, which 
resulted ın the death of over 10,000 people and the loss of many million pounds 
worth of goods and property It finds a place in Mr Newman’s book because, as 
has long been recognised, this disaster also shook to their foundations, as well, 
eighteenth century religious beliefs and the optimistic attitude to life which rested 
on them 

The book then, ıs not quite such a “‘muscellany” as Mr Newman suggests 
Through most of ıt runs the connecting thread of the author’s interest ın scientists 
whose work has had 1:mportant implications for human thinking ın general Even 
in the last Part of Volume 2, which 1s more of a miscellany than any other section 
of the book, this same concern with the scientific attitude to things predominates 
Two only out of seven reviews here take us away from the main theme—somé 
notes on the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, and a review of a book on 
the Albatross 

All the reviews now collected ın these two volumes first appeared ın American 
journals, mostly scientific publications Neither this fact, nor the distinction of 
their author, of themselves constitute sufficient reason for re-publishing them ın a 
handsomely produced but expensively priced edition for English readers Not 
even when one adds that Mr Newman’s erudite and elegant style make the reading 
of them a pleasure, or that the illustrations are good and occasionally unusually 
interesting The essential value of the collection les ın the fact to which attention 
has already been drawn, namely that they are an mmpressive reminder of the extent 
to which men, mainly of science but occasionally also philosophers, have been able 
to influence the process of human thinking about the world ın general and human 
lfe in particular (It ıs perhaps not without significance that of the four philo- 
sophers about whom the author writes in the second Volume—Pascal, J S Mill, 
Bertrand Russell and Wittgensten—three were also gifted mathematicians) 

It is no doubt inevitable that Mr Newman has httle to say of or about the 
eminent thinkers of whom he writes that ıs new. To expect a reviewer to do this 
would, in any case, hardly be fair He sees the purpose of this book ın simpler 


| THE JOURNAL OF JAMES YONGE 
1647-1721, Plymouth Surgeon 


Edited by F. N. L. Poynter 


“Valuable and entertumng. James Yonge 1s, above all, an utterly 
reliable observer of the world he lived ın.” The Guardian 


“Fascinating reading ” Daly Telegraph 
“A book to own” The Observer 
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AN EMBASSY TO CHINA 


Being the Journal kept by Lord Macartney during us Embassy to the Emperor 
Ch’ten-lung 1793-94 


Edited by J. L. Cranmer-Byng 





Both an absorbing travel book and a revealing account of Britain’s first 
attempt to establish an ambassador ın China. 


“A fascinating account of the last great 1ron-age empire that the world 
will ever see. well worth reading not only for the vividness of 


Macartney’s observations, but for 1ts implications ® The Sunday Times 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
. ENGLAND 


Dorothy Marshall 


The latest addition to A History oF ENGLAND edited by W. N. Medlicott 


“Now at last we have in Dr. Marshall’s volume a reliable and readable 
general survey of England under the first two Georges . an admurable 
Job.” New Statesman 
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terms, to show “what men have thought of the world, men of science, men of 
sensibility, and what they have made of ıt that 1s admirable, worth cherishing and 
preserving” In this aim he has indeed succeeded, and non-scientific readers of 
his essays will derive much pleasure as well as enlightenment from them, 

F. H HILLARD 


FORTY YEARS BACK 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. (First series, Vol. XI, Western 
and Central Europe, the Balkans, Jan.-Dec.. 1920, Transcaucasia, Feb , 1920- 
April, 1921, and Russia, Feb , 1920-March, 1921) HMSO, London 95s 


In these pages, Charles Chaplin, and the Marx Brothers, also Euripides, deman- 
strate how little man learns from hustory. In February, 1963, America warns 
London of the danger of our buying oil from Moscow On June 20, 1920, 
Sır Auckland Geddes, in Washington, was warning Lord Curzon of Keddleston 
that the US Secretary of State ‘‘rerterated his belief the Government of Lenin was 
nearing its fall, and they viewed present trade discussions between the Prime 
Minister (Mr Lloyd George) and M Krassin with some concern’ Forty years 
before the British refusal to allow Princess Margaret to take luncheon with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, Mr Frank Rattigan, ın Bucharest, was telling Curzon, “The French 
are trying to steal a march on England” In 1920 Cuizon was fighting to take a 
decent slab of Soviet Russia, to form a kind of a Kuwait the republics of Azerbayan, 
Armenia and Georgia British units were m occupation, and firing on Soviet 
soldiers who pursued 30,000 Cossacks The affair went on for a long while, and 
the British forces ın various capitals were busy helping General Wrangel’s revolu- 
tion Curzon, 1n San Remo, was wiring round that the consequences of withdrawal 
would be most unfortunate The Russians, ın London for trade talks, were being 
decimated by the return home of delegates, and warnings from our consuls in 
Baltic states that a return visa could not be granted One, Kamaneff, apparently 
had a Curzon paper stating he might return to London, but Curzon informed the 
consul Mr K was not to be allowed back Eventually came a trade treaty, signed 
by Britain and Mr Krassin on March 16, 1921, and with it, in best current 
fashion, a letter, “presented simultaneously to Krassin setting forth details of 
hostile action and propaganda at present being carried out in Central Asia” 


American alarm over Lenin’s Government did not preclude, 40 years later, the 
vision of a Britain that had shed all her colomes, and an enlarged Russia leading 
America into the Gagarin era It 1s not without its pomt, that Krassin, here for 
trade talks, was interviewed by Sir Basil Thomson, director of the Special Branch, 
Metropolitan Police, who recorded, “I threw doubt upon the existence of corn fit 
for export > Yet the starving hungry world was needing Russian wheat. 


In Vienna, Mr. Bridgeman had a stern note from Curzon for permitting the 
former Hungarian Member of the British Parliament, Trebitsch Lincoln, to call 
at the Mission “It would have been better if you had declined to receive this 
scoundrel and traitor, and you should do so in future” 


Today Britain is without an envoy in Albania Who ıs responsible? In those 
days we were without representation at the request of Italy The fascinating pages 
discuss Curzon’s shock of inclusion of Montenegro ın Yugoslavia, without prior 
British consent, the British horror lest a Hapsburg be restored ın Budapest, and the 
British Envoy’s endless calls on the Rumanian King But had the Queen of Rumania 
not pleaded with Mr Rattigan he should strongly advise the king when needs 
arose? And did he not promptly tell one Minister to dismiss another? No wonder 
Curzon checked the restless, energetic Mr Rattigan, for drafting a treaty fo 
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internal use in Rumania The envoy ın Bulgaria was telling the Government which 
clause in legislation he wished removed 

Sir Eric Phipps, the man Hitler later so hated, tells Mr. Athelston-Johnson, in 
Budapest (July 30, 1920), “HMG could not possibly consider member of British 
royal family becoming candidate for Hungarian throne” Mr F O. Lindley, in 
Vienna, was forecasting there could not be a German Austrian anschluss, and he 
also objected to our buying up a local newspaper. But, ın one respect the book, 
superbly edited and checked by meticulous scholars, makes one sad Why do we 


have to wait 40 years for ıt instead of 20 at the most? 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TRAVELLERS AND TRAVEL LIARS 


1660-1800 (University of California 
Press $595 Cambridge University 


Press 48s) Twelve years research has 
enabled Professor Percy G Adams of 
Tennessee University to survey the 
wealth of tainted travel literature of the 
eighteenth century He analyses the 
varied forms of falsity from the wholly 
bogus expedition to the distortions and 
inaccuracies, all intended to deceive for 
the purpose of money, notoriety or 
political ends 
travellers caused the picture of the ex- 
panding world “‘to be discoloured and 
distorted in each of its parts, from 
government to natural history” In 
many cases, of course, the falsity has 
become well established There are 
éxamples from Defoe, “the supreme 
creator of literary hoaxes’, and for 
instance 1n the exploration of North 
America, Father Louis Hennepin’s 
claim to have forestalled la Salle at the 
mouth of the Mississippi 1s accepted as 
mendacious Professor Adams turns 
the attack on la Salle himself and 
quotes against him the latter’s own 
scathing comment on Hennepin, “He 
speaks more ın keeping with what he 
wishes than with what he knows” Ina 
chapter on Travel Controversies, the 
author defends Captain Bligh of The 
Bounty, and maintains that the crew and 
conditions were just as responsible as he 
for the mutiny He does not refer to the 
latest study by Mr. Bengt Danielson ın 


Eighteenth century | 








What Happened on the Bounty, which 
certainly supports the view that Bligh 
has been unjustly blamed. The myth, 
writes Professor Adams, “is hard to 
bring back to earth” 1n spite of recent 
scholarship The recent film certainly 
serves to prolong ıt 
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PICASSO (Cassell. 30s) This is a 
welcome English translation of Antonina 
Vallentin’s biography first published 
in France in 1957. As a distinguished 
writer, biographer, art critic and close 
friend of Picasso, the late Madame 
Vallentin was particularly well qualified 
to write the story of the great artist Her 
account is intimate, warm, appreciative, 
and woven with a running commentary 
on the intricate pattern of his artistic 
achievement As she herself writes, 
“nothing 1s exactly right or completely 
wrong in what 1s said about Picasso”. 
This book is certainly not definitive 
and not particularly profound, but ıt 
provides a closer appreciation and 
feeling for this genius and as such it 
wul be widely read 


PEPYS HIMSELF (Oxford University 
Press 21s) Mr Cecil S Emden has 
written a character sketch of Samuel 
Pepys which makes light and very 
agreeable reading It 1s “based almost 
entirely on the Diary, and ıs thus 
confined to the years 1660-69", when 
Pepys was aged between 26 and 36 
Mr Emden’s plan is to ignore bio- 
graphical order and to discuss different 
aspects of his character, pursuits and 
prejudices ın separate chapters He 
recognises that the Diary ıs not objective 
and not fully reliable as a character 
guide “Not only in his attempts at 
self-analysis, but ın his strarghtforward 
factual accounts of his behaviour, 
Pepys has undoubtedly left us a dis- 
torted picture of his character by laying 
too much emphasis on his defects, and 
by failing, unavoidably no doubt, to 
disclose sufficiently his more endearing 
qualities We can only infer such 
qualities from the Diary to a hmuted 
extent” Furthermore, of course, the 
book does not deal with Pepys’ maturing 
character in his later years, when he was 
achieving great things at the Admiralty 
Having read this delightful sketch, the 
reader should turn to a full life, such as 
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Sir Arthur Bryant’s most considerable 
work, his three volume biography, 
Pepys 


VIVA MALLORCA (Cassell 21s) After 
thirty-six years in the Foreign Service 
Mr Eric Cleugh retired to Majorca and 
has now written a charming book on 
the Balearic Islands, based largely upon 
his own experiences It really starts 
where most guide books finish. It gives 
a general picture, particularly of 
Majorca, more vivid and compelling 
than any catalogue of bare facts afd 
figures. He writes a brief history of the 
Islands, describes their climate and 
natural beauties and, most éffectively, 
with a nice sense of humour, draws a 
vivid picture of life and living among 
the Mallorcans, the exclusive British 
colony and the annual horde of holiday 
makers He points out the short- 
comings and pitfalls as well as the 
pleasures of the islands It 1s a book 
which should be appreciated by the 
potential visitor and also greatly enjoyed 
by all who have known these lovely 
islands Perhaps the most controversial 
topic is his defence of bull-fighting, 
which 1s singularly unconvincing 


CHINA YEARBOOK 1961-1962 (China 
Publishing Co Taipei, Taiwan $5) 
This 1s the latest and newly published 
sem-official yearbook from Tawan, 
covering the period July, 1960-June, 
1961 The title 1s misleading, since the 
great part of the 1,028 pages 1s devoted 
to the Republic of China 11 Formosa 
and Formosan affairs There is a certain 
amount of general information devoted 
to the mainland, and some 25 pages are 
exclusively devoted to the Communist 
People’s Republic of China Needless 
to say, the latter 1s not impartial It 1s 
a great pity that a volume which has a 
great deal of valuable information on the 
Chiang Kai-Shek regime should be so 
misleading in its approach to the 
reader 
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“NINE HOURS TO RAMA”— 


THE MAN WHO KILLED GANDHI 
GEORGE A FLORIS 


HE RED LION FILM, Nine Hours to Rama, caused heated polemics 
in India even ‘before its release 
Gandhi’s followers object, inter alia, to a good-looking young actor, 
Horst Buchholz, taking the part of the plump 37-year-old murderer, Godse 
Godse’s secret admurers—there are some—will resent the love scene 
enactéd by Horst Buchholz and Valerie Gearon on Bombay beach, because 
c Godse was-a brahmacharya, a man who had renounced sex for the sake of 
spirictial perfection 

Both pro-Gandhi and antu-Gandhi Indians will shake their heads at the 
motive for murder, as suggested by Mark Robson’s production According 
to the script, Godse’s murder of Gandhi had stemmed from the sense of 
frustration he had felt for having been rejected by the British Army when 
volunteering for service as a lad of 18 

That a resentment against the British mulitary organization could not 
be the unversal ground for the conspiracy as clearly demonstrated by 
Godse’s assocrate-in-crime, Narayan D Apte. Apte had not only been 
accepted by the British Army, but held a King’s Commission in the RAF. 
He was a recruitment officer during the war 

If Godse had any personal, as distinct from political, grievance against 
the British, that must have come from the difficulties he had encountered 
studying the English language during his secondary education. His failure 
in’ English had actually compelled him to abandon his schooling at the 
pre-matriculation level. 

There is no need to seek mysterious explanations for Godse’s antagonism 
towards Gandh: For years be had fought publicly against the Mahatma’s 
policy of reconciliation and non-violence 

Nathuram Vinayak Godse, son of Chitpawan or “Coastal Brahmins”, 
a community descended from the Peshwas (whose ancestry allegedly goes 
back to the Egypt of the Pharaohs), wore the sacred thread of the Hindus 
and abstained from meat, tobacco and sex He devoted his energies 
towards the religious and natronal revival of Indra Born into a clan that 
is the Indian equivalent of the Prussian Junkers, the rejected Gandhi’s 
pacifist, “‘turn-the-other-cheek”’ conception of Hinduism and drew his 
inspiration from the example of Arjuna in the Bhagavat Gitta 

He had for years freely expressed his views ın journalism. In 1944 
he founded the publication Agransi (Forward) with the support of the 
All-India Hindu Mabasabha In 1946 a security of £500 was demanded 
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from him to guarantee the “good behaviour’ of his paper In 1947, during 
the Punjab massacres, he evaded the demand for another £500 security, 
required to assure the moderation of his columns, by changing the name 
of his paper to Hindu Rashtra 

His publication, advocating a policy of vigorous Hindu self-assertion, 
rose steadily in circulation One week before Godse went to Delhi with 
a revolver in his pocket and murder ın his heart, the growing support of 
his adherents had enabled him to buy a new printing press for £5,000 

In spite of his considerable personal following, Godse was a lone wolf 
as far as the official leadership of Hinduism was concerned 

In August 1947, shortly before India won independence, Godse had 
made a final attempt to wim over the veteran leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the All-India Hindu Convention to lis own brand of 
“fighting Hinduism” However, Shyma Prasad Mukerji, Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar and L B Bhopatkar could not be swayed The Hindu 
Mahasabha’s Working Committee endorsed loyalty to the Congress leaders. 
A few days later Mr Shyma Prasad Mukerji joined Mr Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
first Government of independent India 

At the end Godse ‘started a quarrel of vindictive bitterness with his 
one-time idol, V D Savarkar, author of the furiously patriotic book, The 
History of the National Rising of 1857, for having failed to give his juniors 
guidance to avert the birth of Pakistan. 

The event that supplied the final impetus to the successful editor to 
become a man of desperate action did not date back to the years of the 
Second World War It happened in January 1948, in the State capital 
of newly independent India 

A group of Hindu refugees from Pakistan sought shelter in a Delhi 
mosque against the biting cold. They might have mnvaded any of the 
Christian churches, but their sense of justice must have suggested to them 
that, since Moslems had caused their phght, the Moslem community should 
partly compensate them for their losses. 

However, the new secular India was anxious to avoid giving offence 
to the minonty The Government, ın which in those days Godse’s party, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, was represented, ordered the police to evict the 
refugees from the mosque 

The sight of this miserable, starved, shivering flock being chased out 
into the cold made Godse determined to avenge their fate. His anger 
rose against Gandhi, who, after having earlier pleaded: ‘“‘Vivisect me 
before you vivisect India!” eventually consented to partitron, and thus, 
in Godse’s view, bore ultimate responsibility for its frightful consequences. 

How remote Godse and his friends were from the professional assassin 
type can best be judged from their long fumbling to procure a suitable 
murder weapon. In a country that had for years played host to armies on 
war-footing, the conspirators were almost unable to get hold of a gun. 

In such circumstances, on January 20, 1948, a desperate young refugee, 
Madanlal K. Pahwa, igmted a gun-cotton slab near Gandhi’s dais at a 
prayer meeting ın the hope that the resulting bomb explosion would kl 
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SIBERIAN COMRADES 


The wind intimidates, the snow reviles 
The unavenged, those persons 
What do we know 
Or care to know of the perished armies 
Beyond the snows 1n the ultimate tundra? 
Who cares in England how they rot and 
grieve 
Ages and glaciers away ? 
In what obscene mine, 
Huddled in how many frozen lousy camps 
Remarkable only for their smell and the 
frequent deaths 
Do they meditate escape, I wonder, or, 
resigned, 
Pray only, unchurched, that death be 
early 
Can they read, see, still taste God on 
Sundays 
Through a secret priest, their fellow 
prisoner ? 
Or 1s all dark, dark, utterly unsustained 
By grace or love? Left only the sto1c’s 
refuge, 
Their passionate will to survive, a flat 
refusal 
To more wan obsequies, another stark 
burial? 
GUTHRIE MOR 
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The investment of a sum annually in an Endowment 
Assurance provides a measure of security and free~ 
dom from anxiety that no other form of thrift can 
furnish In the event of premature death, an im- 
mediate estate ts created for dependants whilst, on 
survival to the end of the period, it affords a most 
favourable return Moreover, it is the only form of 
investment on which relief of income tax can 
claimed 


Compound bonuses paid at the triennial valuation 
on 3ist December, 1962 were 60/- per cent per 
annum on policies which had then been 1n force 
for 3 years or more, and 55/~ per cent per annum 
on policies effected on or after Ist January, 1960. 
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the Mahatma When his attempt failed, Pahwa was caught red-handed. 
Godse and Apte made good their escape 

Godse and Apte journeyed to Poona, Kanpur and Bombay, finally to 
Gwalior. At last Godse acquired the revolver he wanted. On January 29, 
accompanied by Apte, he returned to Delhi ın preparation for what he 


regarded an act of just retribution. 


History has seldom seen a meeker victim; 1t has seldom seen a meeker 


murderer 


On his way to the prayer meeting ın the compound of Birla House, 
Gandhi, beset by dark premonttions, came face to face with Godse, who 


was wearing a mud-stained army tunic. 


They greeted each other. The 


three fatal shots rang out. Gandhi collapsed muttering, Hey Ram. Godse 


was set upon by the crowd 


He had insisted on shooting at his victim from close range ın order to 
avoid injuring Gandhi’s grand-daughter and grand-niece, who were, as 
usual, beside the Mahatma. His act accomplished, Godse, though he still 
had live bullets in his revolver, did not even attempt, m the general con- 


fusion, to shoot his way out. 


An American journalist bit him over the head with a walking stick 
When the revolver was taken away from hım he warned the man who 
held it in his hand: “Be careful, the security catch 1s not on!” 


° 
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As the Mahatma died in peace surrounded by relatives and frends, his 
murderer was hurt by an over-zealous police officer on removal to New 
Delhi’s Parliament Street police station. 

Mr. J. D Nagarvala, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay City, 
was appointed Superintendent of Police, Delhi, ın addition to his former 
duties. On January 31 he was placed in charge of the investigation. Mr 
Oscar H Brown, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, conducted the 
identification proceedings 

To complement the local talent, the Indian Government engaged the 
services of Mr Charles A Pinto, the internatronally renowned investigator, 
to shed light on the entire conspiracy This caused obvious resentment 
in Indian police circles, and hindered, rather than furthered, the 
investigations 

Fortunately there were no real “secrets” to unravel Godse, as we 
shall soon see, was only too willing to use the courtroom to give a free 
expression to his own sentiments leading up to the murder The attempts 
by the prosecution to umphcate the Hindu Mahasabha or any other com- 
munal organization would have proved futile ın any case 

A high official of the Hmdu Mahasabha admitted to me that Godse 
had done some shooting practice behind their national headquarters, the 
Akhil Bharat building m New Delhi’s Reading Road. However, in those 
riotous days, many people walked about with guns Godse’s martial 
exercise did not attract particular attention 

Godse was a single-minded fanatic who did not take orders ether from 
Mahasabhite leader Shyma Prasad Mukerp or even from his own beloved 
Guruji, Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, who, 40 years earlier, bad been 
implicated in the murder of Sır Curzon Wyllie in London 

According to the prosecution, V. D. Savarkar, on their last meeting 
in Bombay, had told Godse and Apte “Be successful and come back,” 
and had remarked that ‘““Gandhiji’s hundred years are over” These two 
alleged phrases were construed as “having acted secretly and inciting Godse 
and Apte to kill Gandhi” : 

Narayan Duttatrey Apte, 34, office manager in the Hindu Rashtra, was 
held as Godse’s first accomplice Unlike Godse, Apte could have easily 
been visualised ın a romantic scene on Bombay beach While Godse was 
an average, thickset Indian, Apte had the ingratiating good looks of a 
film star Married to a beautiful and politically mnocent young woman, 
he had an eye for the fair sex ım general He was arrested when, 16 days 
see the murder, the police overhead a telephone conversation of his with 
a gir 

Godse’s 27-year-old brother, Gopal V Godse, a storekeeper m Poona, 
was arrested on February 5 by Oharles A Pinto, who, as it was later 
alleged, subsequently overlooked the regulation of examining the prisoner’s 
belongings in the presence of a witness and thus caused technical difficulties 
to court and prosecution 

The other accused rounded up for trial were the property-owner, Vishnu 
R. Karkare, the arms dealer, Digambar R Badge, Badge’s servant, Shankar 
Kistayya, and the medical practitioner, Dattatriya S Parchure Their 
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principal responsibility was supposed to be to secure arms and ammunition. 
Madanlal K Pahwa, who had exploded the bomb at the prayer meeting 
on January 20, was also tried with them Three further accused, Gangadhar 
S Dantwate, Gangadhar Jadvah and Suryadeo Sharma, absconded, and 
have done so till this day (My guess is that they must have joined some 
gang of dacoits in the obscure ravines upcountry) Digambar R Badge 
turned ‘“‘approver”’, Indian equivalent of ““Queen’s evidence” 

Godse certainly did not spare the British while giving evidence 

“Gandhi, in fact, succeeded ın doing what the British always wanted to do 
an pursuance of their policy of ‘divide and rule’ He helped them to dimde 
India and it is not yet certain whether their rule has ceased Pandit Nehru 
is vigorously hammering out m London a method for associating this country 
with those who, last year, gave us a parting kick by vivisecting India The 
so-called Commonwealth 1s not a commonwealth, but the biggest and most 
fraudulent instrument for the exploitation of four hundred and fifty milhon 
people of non-white races 1n all the five continents ” 

However, during the long months of his tmal, his ire was not manly 
directed at the surviving Commonwealth, but against the dead Gandhi 

To justify his action, Godse took recourse to Indian mythology and 
history “Shri Krshna killed Kansa to end his wickedness Arjuna slew 
the revered Bishma and his preceptor Dhrona Shivay1 killed Abzulkhan.” 

He denounced Gandht’s alleged soft spot for Moslems, charging him with 
having wanted to make at one stage the Nizam of Hyderabad the first 
Emperor of India and later Jinnah the first President of the Indian Republic 
He added “The Government took the wind out of Gandhi’s sails by 
giving the Moslems what the Mahatma could only promise in theory ” 

Godse also blamed Gandhi’s verbal attack on the Arya Samay for the 
murder by Moslems of Swami Shradha Nandhij 

He quoted Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel to the effect that ‘“‘non- 
violent” Gandhi had agreed to sending troops to defend Kashmir 

In a vitriolic comment, he enlarged on the subject: 

“It 1s unfortunate that in this enlightened twentieth century such a hypocrite 
should have been the chief leader and, in the opinion of the Congress party, 

°” the ‘father of the nation’ 

“If Gandhi was honest, he should have led hosts of the Spinners’ Association 
with thear charkas to face the mvaders of Kashmir or should have gone on 
a fast to death as a protest against the frightful slaughter ın Kashmir 

“He (Gandhi) proclaimed his infallibility by the assertion that a satyagrahi 
(non-violent) could never fail and you had to accept that he was the only 
satyagraht Neither the Czar of Russia, nor the Pope of Rome, neither 
Charles I, nor Lows XIV, neither the Kaiser, Mussolm, nor Hitler had ever 
claimed such complete infallbulty ” 

Moreover, Godse made bold to state that his feelings about Gandhi 
were implicitly shared by leading circles of Congress-dominated India “I 
am sure that the Government itself did not like Gandin’s propaganda, but 
they were helpless before ther political father They failed to do ther 
duty and I had to do mine I am sure that the Government, though 
grieved at the death of their revered Mapuji, must have heaved a sigh of 
rehef ” 

The verdict was passed on February 10, 1949 Godse and Apte were 
sentenced to “seven months rigorous imprisonment and to be hanged by 
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the neck until dead.” 

` V. R Karkare was sentenced to seven years’ mgorous imprisonment and 
transportation for life, M. K Pahwa to ten years of rigorous imprisonment 
and transportation for life, Gopal V. Godse to ten years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and transportation for lfe, D. S Parchure to transportation for life. 

V D Savarkar was acquitted with honour and D R. Badge, the 
approver, was tendered a pardon. In odd contrast, his domestic servant, 
S. Kistayya, a youth of 20, who obviously only obeyed his master’s orders, 
was given seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 

Another of Godse’s co-accused was the police force. According to 
Judge Atma Charan’ “If the police had been more vigilant in the discharge 
of their duties the tragedy which overtook Mahatma Gandhi on January 30 
may well have been averted.” 

Fundamentally, the same charge reappeared ın Maulana Azad’s Auto- 
biography, published years later, blaming the authorities for negligence 
in Gandhi’s protection. (In fact, Sardar Patel wanted—on account of 
Pahwa’s bomb attempt, arrest and confession ten days earlier—to institute 
a bodily search of every stranger entering Birla House premises, but the 
plan had to be abandoned on Gandht’s vigorous protest.) 

On June 21, 1949, the East Punjab High Court dismissed the appeals of 
Godse, Apte, Karkare, Pahwa and Gopal Godse, but acquitted Parchure 
and the servant Kistayya 

The High Court also exonerated the police from the strictures passed 
against them by Specral Judge Atma Charan, which, in the words of Mr 
Justice Achhru Ram, “were wholly uncalled for ” 

One may intensely disapprove Godse’s action and his superior bearing 
in the courtroom, but one can hardly read without sympathy the letters 
he had written under the shadow of the gallows from Ambala Central Gaol. 

On May 17, 1949, the son of his victim, Ramdas Gandhi, wrote to Godse 
trying to make him repent “You know that today everyone all over the 
world thirsts and pines for peace But you must have stood aghast to 
find that ıt ıs not atomic energy that is to bring peace to the world, but it 
is mutual understanding and respect for one another—better understood 
by the millions of this country through the simple and significant words 
satya and ahimsa ” 

Ramdas Gandhi further informed Godse that he had appealed for 
clemency for him 

On June 3, Godse replied to “Dear Brother Shr Ramdas Gandh’’, 
expressing regret for having inflicted personal wounds He stressed. that 
“neither the gallows nor a big show of mercy” would change his mind 
as to the rightness of his course At the same time he suggested a meeting 
with Ramdas Gandhi and perhaps other followers of the late Mahatma to 
discuss such problems. 

On June 13, Ramdas Gandhi suggested a visit to Godse by himself, 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave and Kishorilal Mashruwala in the Central Gaol, 
Ambala On June 24 Godse replied. “You may come at any time which 
will be convenient to you. You can see me even one day before my 
execution ” 
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However, for some reason or other, the proposed meeting never took 
place. 

As to the prospects for his appeal Godse wrote to a friend on August 17, 
1949: 

“Tf our counsel in Delhi and London succeed in takang me to England in 
order to argue my own case, this time I may take a different line of argument 
which I purposely avoided so far I am not much depending on the hope that 
I shall have any chance to argue my own case before the Prvy Council Hence 
Iam not going to be disappointed if the reply 1s negative 

“So far I have never given a moment’s thought to the sentence that has 
been passed on me Thats an absolutely immaterial factor in this famous 
case Not ‘how’ but the ‘why’ of this tragedy 1s really an important question 
that will have to be dealt with by honest historians ” 

At the same time, in sprte of his earlier misgivings about India’s con- 
tinued adherence to the Commonwealth, Godse admitted that there had 
been a pleasant air of independence even ın his gaol on the second birthday 
of independent India 

In several of his letters to his elder brother, Dattatriya V Godse, he 
showed concern at the latter’s efforts to rebuild his factory, which had been 
financially shattered during Dattatriya’s temporary imprisonment on 
account of hus close relationship with Gandhi’s murderer Although, as 
we can see from his other communications, Godse entertained no illusions 
about the chances of his own survival (he made two representations pleading 
for an early execution), he discussed at length not only his brother’s 
immediate private problems, but also their general implications 

“In free India,” he wrote, “industry 1s now to be fearless to a consider- 
able degree The competition of foreign goods will not now be allowed 
to be detrimental to us Now the only danger is the irresponsibility of 
labour—uif it ıs allowed to remain irresponsible .. It is necessary that 
the policy of concilkatung labour and the industrialists should be effected 
more methodically á 

When the day of his execution approached, he wrote to his parents- 
“I bow to you in utter humility I got your blessings by telegram I am 
really happy that you acceded to my request mot to come here in your 
present state of health and age I have your photographs and worshipping 
them I shall be one with eternity.” 

(Godse’s misgivings about the Ambala journey of his aged parents were 
only too justified Those of Godse’s and Apte’s relatives who came to say 
good-bye to them were denied accommodation by the frightened hotel- 
keepers of the city and had to stay with private acquaintances ) 

“There is little doubt,” the letter goes on, “that you will be hard hit 
by what 1s to happen This letter, however, is not written in agony, nor 
to cry over impending doom ” 

After a brief reference to the Gitta and the Puranas, he reverted to the 
motive for his action: 


“Women were raped by thousands Even the Huns who perpetrated the 
outrage were helped in many ways It was impossible for me, in these circum- 
stances, to remain listless for fear of life and of censure I know I have the 

“ good wishes of thousands of women with me I have sacrificed myself for 
my dear Motherland Of course, for the members of my family, ıt has been 
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a domestic calamity, but every moment of my life I see a ghastly mghtmare 
of desolate temples, dead corpses of men, women and children, and sickening 
outrages on women I thought ıt my sacred duty not to leave friendless 
people to the Devil” , 

Gandhı, for all his greatness, could not always rise above the traditional 
Oriental disregard for the female So, when the Rajput women were in 
danger of being raped by riotous Moslems, all that the Mahatma had been 
able to suggest was that they should commit suicide ın protection of their 
virtue  Subconsciously perhaps, he regarded the women as more 
“expendable” than the principles of non-violence, which would have 
suffered, had the’ women been protected by force of arms Godse therefore 
regarded himself as the champion of Indian womanhood in having 
eliminated Gandhi 

“My conscience ıs clear,” the letter continued “My motive was honest. 
Let people say what they will. I was never hesitant even for a moment 
I am sure, 1f there ıs a heaven, I have my place ın it ” 

“In body I shall be no more, but in spirit I shall always be with you. 

.My body might be no more, but with ıt will not vanish my dream-ideal of 
making Bharat-varsha free from the Indus to the sea ” 

“There are countless people in this country who will shed tears at this 
sacrifice. They will share your bereavement I am sure, with faith in 
God, you will bear the loss well Long live Akhand Bharat ” 

On the eve of his death Godse wrote a brief note to Mrs Apte, the 
young widow-to-be: 

“Dear Mrs Apte, 

Do not think even for a moment that the life of your husband ıs lost ım 
vain. The sacrifice of the life of your husband has been for the benefit of 
those thousands of women who lost their all, and their good wishes are always 
with you and your husband, Our nation ıs not so backward as to forget the 
selfless sacrifice for the good of mankind 

X Yours truly, Nathuram ” 

Mrs Apte’s message, meant possibly for Godse as well as her own 
husband, was brief and simple. “I have left my marital happiness with 
you.” . 

Even on that last day, Godse’s thoughts were not altogether confined 
to death He ate a hearty meal of his favountte dishes, salted ground 
almonds with sago and chilies, cut apples with cream, prepared according 
to his taste by the wife of a friend The two books he read during the 
last few hours of his earthly life were the Bhagavat Gitta and Etnstein’s 
Theory of Relativity ın Lawson’s translation In this latter book he even 
entered two comments on the eve of his execution’ 

“The advancement of the scientific age 1s of utmost importance for our 
nation today Our students may take more and more interest m physical and 
practical sciences They will have a path towards the happiness of our 
countrymen Nathuram, 141149” 

“Reaction is a natural mstinct which springs out ın mind after action If 
reactions are to be choked up by unscientific methods, there 1s bound to be 
an outburst Nathuram, 14,11 49,” 

During the long months of imprisonment Apte had not been idle He 
had composed a book of 600 pages on The Principles of Successful 
Administration The fate of the manuscript is unknown 
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Godse and Apte occupied four cells between them. They were made to 
move from cell to cell each day, always leaving an empty cell between the 
two of them This rotation of cells was a safeguard against escape or 
suicide Officially they were not supposed to have the electric fans inside 
ther cells, so that they should not misuse the current for self-immolation 
However, when the guards in charge satisfied themselves that they did not 
harbour such intentions, the regulations were relaxed 

Godse and Apte were allowed to take their meals together, and often 
engaged ın scientific discussion Apte was a graduate of science and had 
been a teacher for a while. Godse therefore used such occasions to make 
Apte elucidate to him certain points which he could not follow in Einsten’s 
theory of relativity. 

All throughout his stay in Ambala’s Central Gaol, Gandht’s murderer 
behaved as an exemplary prisoner This I learned from one of his former 
warders, who still referred to him as “‘Pandit Godse” He was consequently 
treated with respect by prisoners and guards alike, 

Unlike Godse himself, many people in India and abroad expected that 
the Maha'ttma’s death would not be avenged by executton Yet reprieve 
for the two condemned men never came One of Godse’s friends, a college 
professor, offered to devote his life to the propagation of Gandhian 
ahimsa—‘‘the pmnciple of ‘not hurting’ ”—in exchange for the commutation 
of Godse’s sentence His offer was ignored 

So with the hour of their execution approaching, Godse and Apte said 
the prayer according to the traditions of their creed 

Namaste sadaa vatsale matri-bhoome 
Twayaa Hindu bhooma sukham vardhito ham 
Mahaa mangale punya bhoome twadarthe 
Patatwesha kaayo namaste, namaste. 

Bow to thee, ever-affectionate motherland, 

By thou, Hindu land, I was happily nurtured, 
Highly auspicious sacred land, for your sake 
May fall this body Bow to thee, bow to thee 

Then Godse recited a complete chapter of the Gitta on the continuity of 
the soul and offered prayers to his parents 

The developments of the early morning of November 15, 1949, can be 
reconstructed from eye-witness accounts 

Godse and Apte both made their ablutions . During thew walk 
to the gallows, Godse said to Apte cheerfully “After so many months 
we see the sun again” 

“But for the last time,” Apte replied 

Godse’s sense of humour held even in the presence of the hangman 

“Is your rope not too tight?” he asked Apte 

“It’s all right,” Apte answered 

On the advice of the attending doctor, Godse exhaled when the trap 
fell, and so he had an easy death Luckless Apte had inhaled in the 
crucial moment and suffered for about a quarter of an hour. 

When the ashes of Nathuram were denied to him, Godse’s elder brother, 
Mr Dattatriya V Godse, performed the traditional last mites for the 
deceased with sand gathered from the gate of the gaol New Delhi. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
THE QASIM ERA AS I SAW IT 
SIGRID KAHLE 


NYBODY who shared the fate of the Iraqis while living in Baghdad 
during the four and a half years of Qasim rule must heave a sigh 
of relief at the news of Qasim’s death It was necessary for Iraq's 

self-respect to get rid of this dictator, who ended as a manac When I 
first came to Iraq, however, ın the midst of revolutionary frenzy ın 1958, 
the Iraqis were mad about Abdul Karim Qasim. The crowds used to press 
upon him ın transports of joy, shouting, clapping, producing their wedding 
cry, the halal, and reciting poems. Even children were raised on the 
shoulders of grown-ups and made to cry forth long poems dedicated to 
Qasim and indicting Imperialism, the monster he had killed Once I saw 
the orgiastic crowds lifting his whole car The students, with whom I 
spent much of my time, used to worship hım He was one of them, he 
was young, he was “a son of the people”; he had given them liberty, a 
new pride in their country and hopes of progress It was impossible not 
to be carried away by their enthusiasm, particularly since Qasim seemed 
rather a harmless sort of dictator he was simple, even awkward, gave 
poor speeches, lived ascetically, had a mice smile, and seemed genuine 
enough This was no Hitler, although he styled himself “the only leader 
of the immortal revolution”, the military dictatorship was surely only 
a transition period Many Iraqis im fact liked him merely because he was 
not like Nasser. 

Soon things began to change The People’s Court began to try “criminals 
of the old régime”, ministers and other exponents of the Num Al-Said era. 
The trials were being broadcast over Baghdad TV and radio every night 
and became an efficient means of psychological warfare Enclosed in a 
cage popularly called “the playpen”, Ministers and men who might have 
deserved justice had to stand meekly and to allow Qasim’s cousin, Colonel 
Mahdawi, shower abuse over them. They were very rarely given a chance 
to defend themselves, and when they had lost their entertainment value; 
they were taken out to be shot, or to be sent to prison Mahdawi used 
these occasions to slander foreign heads of state such as President Nasser 
and the Shah of Persia, to praise the Communist countries and to bring 
down the house with his gross humour, put in a scathing Arabic tongue 
Two of his most famous “jokes” were “My father was a butcher; I am 
a ‘butcher of men” and “Chou en-Lai regrets that the Iraqi Revolution did 
not take place before the Chinese Revolution, or the Chinese might have 
learnt from the Iraqis how to drag traitors in the streets” After the 
revolution, the dead bodies of the Crown Prince and the Prime Minister, 
Nur Al-Said, had been torn to pieces by crowds in a rage and dragged 
through the streets, until there was nothing left Instead of hushing it, 
Mahdawi brought it out night after mght in front of the Iraqi public as 
something highly praiseworthy I even saw an exhibrtion in a school opened 
by Mahdawi, where children of between 8 and 12 years had glorified the 
draggings with their own macabre children’s fantasy and the teachers’ 
inspiration To the students, all this was “revolutionary necessity”; 
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Mahdawı had taught them that humanity counted last, and that it was 
preferable to kill one’s own mother rather than “betray the revolution”. 

I saw these boys giving up one of ‘their best friends to the police, because 
he was a Baatho, an Arab Socialist The spirit of denunciation that 
harrassed Baghdad ın 1959 was Mahdawi’s work. His vocabulary became 
more and more like the most vulgar kind of Communist propaganda and 
soon surpassed tt Such were the men that Iraqis had to accept as their 
rulers, and to whom foreign diplomats had to be polite at official receptions, 
where his popularity almost surpassed that of Qasim humself at one time 
Everyone kept hoping that Qasim would renounce the more horrid among 
his cousin’s utterings, but he did nothing of the kind: he issued an official 
communiqte “in support of every letter”. While these trials lasted— 
during practically the whole of 1959—-Baghdad was a prison of anxiety and 
fear, where anybody was in danger of being dragged ın front of “Mahdawi’s 
circus”—‘“in the name of the people”, as the notice-board above Mahdawi’s 
head proclaimed, instead of the traditional “in the Name of God” 

Of the monthly revolutions that Qasim promised his demanding crowds, 
a few were carried out: withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, ourrency 
reform, new oil laws, social reforms, housing schemes, a land reform 
(ending in catastrophe) It soon turned out, however, that he could not 
manage the Communists Iraq’s Communists, who had been pouring out 
of its prisons or had returned from exile after the revolution, were split 
into two groups the “Chinese” and “Moscow” groups “Chinese” tactics 
prescribed immediate take-over of power, if possible, while “Moscow” 
ordered a go-slow infiltration The first group got the upper hand, 
especially after the failure of the nattonalist Mosul revolt in March 1959 
a forerunner of the present successful coup; Communist-inspired acts of 
revenge between families and tribes in Mosul caused the death of many 
Nationalists and tamed all opposition for a long time Thousands of 
believers ın Arab unity of various brands, Nationalists, whether socralist 
or otherwise, were arrested and disappeared into prisons and concentration 
camps in the desert Pictures of the mutilated body of Colonel Shawwaf, 
who headed the revolt, were being exhibited in a Baghdad shop-window, 
according to Mahdawi fashion, as if Nationalist morale could be lowered 
further 

Communist mass organisations now grew out of the earth like mush- 
rooms: Women’s leagues, peace partisans, farmers’ associations People’s 
Resistance Forces, consisting of young men in uniform, held Baghdad in 
terror with their sticks and their authority to stop every car and question 
every individual The Ministries became infiltrated with Communists, 
particularly the Ministries of Education and Information, while the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs could be maintained more or less intact, until Foreign 
Minister Hashim Jawad ceased to hold his own against Qasim. The radio 
and TV station was like a front headquarters, with sandbags, machine 
guns, soldiers and body-searches It was full of pro-Communists and 
completely immune from Western news or feature programmes Qasim’s 
propaganda chief, Salim al-Fakhn, probably a Communist, received 
Westerners with his revolver on his desk and with at least two or three 
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representatives from an Eastern Bloc country always in the room, The 
propaganda chief soon disappeared from the picture, however, after having 
supported the Communist action for a United Front By this time, Qasim 
had begun to reahze that ıt was wiser to shake the Communists off before 
they shook him off He learnt that Communism 1s not something that 
one can shake off 

After several months in which Baghdad offered the appearance of the 
capital of a people’s democracy, the first anmversary of the revolution took 
place While delegates from the whole world were watching how Qasım 
it the eternal fire on the tomb of the unknown soldier, inaugurated 
revolutionary monuments and surrounded himself with ceremonies 
borrowed from Hitler and Mussolim, the Communists of Iraq committed 
their fatal mistake In the oil city of Kirkuk they staged a massacre, 
competing with the atrocities in Mosul, where the crowds had also taken 
justice in their own hands. Men, women and children were hanging from 
street lanterns, houses were demolished, cars were set on fire, and over 
a hundred people were buried alive When Qasim saw pictures of the 
massacre he collapsed Then he called an eight-hour press conference, 
called the evildoers “anarchists”, and compared them with Hulagu and 
Ghengiz Khan, liberated Nationalists out of jail and dissolved the People’s 
Resistance Forces, which had been demanding arms more and more 
joudly On that day, Qasim was being recerved with open arms by the 
population in the Nattronalist quarters at Adhamiya The word 
“Communist” had still not been pronounced officially during the first 
year of the Iraqi Republic Had Qasım now taken the chance of sup- 
porting the Na'tronalists and of allowing them to support him, he might 
have been alive today 

The triumph of Adhamuya lasted but a month He then spoilt it all by 
putting forty Nationalist officers on trial, on the charge of treason in 
Mosul When the death sentences among them were being executed, one 
of the officers’ wives, Mahdawi-inspired, spat her already blindfolded 
husband in the face The greatest shock of all was the execution af 
Colonel Tabakchali This excellent Natronalist officer had been given 
the opportunity to defend himself at Mahdaw1’s Court; his defence, which 
was televised, became a scathing accusation against Communism, which 
word now broke through the wall of silence Ina fury, Qasim immediately 
had Tabakchali executed Nobody had ume to do anything about ıt The 
family was not even allowed to mourn The women of Baghdad came 
in to play their part A mourning procession, consisting of hundreds of 
wailing wives and mothers with bare breasts, pouring ashes over their 
heads, walked through the streets of Adhamiya, exhortmg terrible oaths 
on Abdul Karim Qasim, the murderer The Nationalists of Iraq never 
forgave him Tabakchalh, even when later they began to compromise with 
Qasim Thenceforward ıt was only a question of tme Ther hour would 
strike It took two years and a half 

Gradually the Islamic dignitaries began to wake up to their responsi- 
bilities All this time the official representatives both of the Muslim and 
Christian religions had been as opportunistic as anybody ın Iraq and 
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compromised heavily with Qasim as well as with the Commumsts The 
religious Shia centres of Nedjf, Kerbela and Qadhimain had been 
Communist strongholds Now the growing opposition came from them 
Pamphlets were issued raising such questions as’ “Is it permissible to buy 
meat from a butcher whose father 1s a Communist?” and the answer was 
“No” Baghdad, which had once been decorated with Nasser and Arf 
pictures, and, later, Qasım pictures, woke up one morning to find some 
of the latter replaced by Qur’anic sentences in calligraphy amongst pictures 
of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Qasim himself was now executing 
pious rites. He maugurated mosques and churches, and imtroduced the 
name of God into his speeches; but it was too late 

He could not win back the favour of the Natronalists, Tabakchali could 
not be brought to life, he had lost the support of the Communists by 
dissolving their party and by accepting a fake Communist Party The 
only course remaiming was to play Nationalists and Communists against 
each other He became a master in the art of “divide and rule” The 
Cabinet, the Ministries, and particularly the army, became veritable chess- 
boards: one Nationalist for one Communist Officers were so often trans- 
ferred that there was no time for plotting Qasim developed an almost 
supernatural slyness, in addition to the two already existing security 
organizations, he added a third one to supervise the others on his own 
account During the final phases of his rule, the number of security police 
in Baghdad was estima'ted at 40,000, of whom 140 functroned in the main 
street, Rashid Street! This suspiciousness was justified after the effort of 
Baathi students in the autumn of 1959 to kill Qasim in Rashad Street 
Although 42 bullets went through his car and the driver was killed, Qasim 
got away with a wounded arm The car was afterwards tnumphantly 
exhibited in front of the Ministry of Defence Mahdawi was told to 
re-open his circus This time the objects of his derision “in the name of 
the people” were not Ministers of ‘the old régime—but the people 
Mahdawi ceased to convince 
. Qasim went completely mad The quiet, taciturn officer with the good 
marks from Sandhurst, who had spent twenty years preparing the revolu- 
tion, began to see himself as sent by God, a new Mohammad, a modern 
Haroun al-Rashid, who had come ‘to this world an order to save Iraq. 
Not even the voices of friends reached him ın the wilderness where he was 
now wandering alone, invulnerable and immortal Nobody clapped as 
he drove along the streets m his new shot-proof car presented by the 
Russians, but he did not notice Nobody, except the official flatterers, 
cheered as he entered official receptions, but he did not heed Nobody 
listened to his lengthy speeches Hais eyes flickered, his speech more in- 
coherent, his smile more dreamlike, and when one shook him by the hand, 
there was “nothing there” A great void had grown around him He 
lost contact with reality In his official reception room he had put a glass 
case containing the bloodstained shirt with shot-holes which he had been 
wearing on the day of the murderous attempt; trousers neatly folded 
underneath, shoes properly brushed From under a huge silver-framed 
picture of himself with another self-portrait opposite, he sat smiling at 
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this monument to his mvulnerability A cuckoo clock from the Black 
Forest underlined the vanity of some foreign ambassador’s effort to pene- 
trate to him through the void y G. 

Despite all this, Qasım managed to keep up his increasingly despotic 
régime for more than four years, and even gave it a certain appearance 
of stability The world had got used to Qasim The Iraqis knew that 
another unsuccessful attempt to kil hrm would mean disaster and civil 
war Nobody wanted to die the death of Tabakchali So one took one’s 
tme An extraordinary piece of information has ut that there were 52 
plots against Qasim ın December! The number of discontented officers 
an retirement with plenty of time on their hands had increased dangerously. 
His fatal political mistake, after the fatal loss of face in Kuwait, was the 
war in Kurdistan For well over a year he fought it unsuccessfully in the 
North; Kurdish towns and villages were levelled to the ground by the 
Iraqi Air Force; the civil population was bombed out and starved Qasim 
passed it all off as “a few guerilla raids” Never had Baghdad’s street 
telegraph been more efficient’ details of the war were known to the suq 
(the bazaars) even before Intelligence could confirm them The war was 
bringing the country to ruin. When in such a situation Qasim invited 
delegates from the whole world to the ‘“Millenary of Baghdad” (Baghdad 
‘being in reality twelve hundred years old) and to the “Al-Kindi Cele- 
brations”, in honour of an old Arab philosopher with whom Qasim 
identified himself, a mad festival purely for his own glorification, 1t was 
clear to all that Qasim rule must cease. Even a fleeting visitor to the 
Millenary could not help being affected by the hatte and insecurity, frus- 
tration and fear which shone through the gloss of the festivities 

The end of this Renaissance drama of bloodshed and feud, centring on 
a mad ruler, occurred on a Saturday in February 1963, as Na'tronalist 
officers penetrated into the cellar of the Ministry of Defence, Qasim’s 
unassailable fortress which the Iraqi Air Force had bombarded the day 
before, on the pretext of taking bombers to Kurdistan Qasım ıs reported 
to have surrendered in hysteria, shouting “I am the Only Leader of the, 
Revolution and the Saviour of the Iraqi People” The only person who 
might have competed with him to this title, Colonel Arif, dismissed very 
early m the Republic’s history, handed him a lst of the people Qasım 
had killed and asked if he had anythmg to say in his defence He had 
nothing to say Thereupon he was taken into the next room and shot, 
together with ‘his evil genius, Mahdawi, and the Communist colonel, Taha 
ae Ahmad, his closest adviser The Nationalists had had their revenge 
at last 

Arif, the young Fortinbras, entering the tragic scene, makes one feel 
that the play may start all over again, One imagines street demonstrations 
again in Baghdad, singing Arif’s name rhythmically and producing the 
wedding halal in transports of joy, carrying his car on their shoulders, 
plastering the pillars of Rashid Street with his picture and that of President 
Nasser Qasim got nd of Anf, fearing that “his” revolution would turn 
to the wrong father, Nasser, whose very strong supporter Arif was. Qasim 
wanted to be the ruler of the Arab world However, in spite of the 
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accusation “traitor to the Revolution”, he could never bring himself to 
have Arif killed Now it 1s Arf who has had Qasim killed on the accusa- 
tion of “traitor to the Revolution” It is Arif’s turn to represent the “True 
Revolution” as the President of Iraq What will be his version? 

Will the Revolution now mean unity? Will ıt mean union or merely 
friendship with Cairo? Will ıt be possible for Cairo and Baghdad to 
remain friends for the first time in history, or will there be new rivalries? 
Wil Syria and Jordan be able to look both ways, to the UAR and 
Baghdad? Can a pro-Nasser Government leave British oil interests as 
they are? Will the Communists admit defeat? Will the Nationalists be 
able to solve the Kurdish problem, in which they have no natural 
sympathies? Will the Christian munorrties, afraid of Nasser and Arab 
Nationalism, assert themselves? Wall the National Democrats of Iraq, 
representatives of moderate Socialism, win their chance? Will social 
reforms be resumed, or will the old Baghdad: families step in with 
conservative interests? Will military dictatorship persist or 1s ıt tran- 
sttional? Are there hopes for a Constitution and for Elections? How 
long will the new Government remain pro-West? 

A National Council of very young officers is governing the country 
The main credit for the coup ıs given to Colonel Abdul Karim Mustafa, 
a lively young parachute officer with a black moustache, trained in England 
and the United States, more excitable thau an ordinary Arab even when 
he hears of Israel. Colonel Anf might remain a figurehead only Around 
him have gathered many Ministers who are either Baath: Socialists or 
known Nationalist personalities Former Ministers have been arrested and 
their property confiscated, all pro-Qasimist officers have been told to 
surrender; a terrible vendetta is in store for Communists; the opportunists 
are concocting a swift turn-over to the present hne of thought, The 
National Council has proclaimed that Communism will be uprooted in 
Iraq and that the Revolution will be “continued” With Qasim’s death, 
the Arab Nationalists have won over the Communists of Iraq Soon ıt 
will be hard to find anybody ın Iraq who ever liked Qasim It will be as 
herd as ıt was to find anybody ın Germany after the War who had ever 
liked Hitler. Birlinghoven-uber-Siegburg, West Germany 





REPORT ON REALITY 


They told me the hills were stony, and so they are, 
A wilderness of stones where nothing grows 
But wiry gorse, or rarely the cinnabar 
Of a fir-bole spires from pools of heathery rose. 


They did not tell of the singing light up there, 

How the kindled clumber’s eye, more bright than the sun, 
Sees even the scarps of the various gravels wear 

A glory not known where lowland rivers run 


Wine-red and wallflower-orange and irised fawn 
They flame untouched, like jewels beyond. all price, 
And the mortal traveller stops, his breath indrawn 
As 1f he trespassed too near to paradise 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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U THANT’S MISSION OF CONCILIATION 


JAMES AVERY JOYCE 

New York. 
URING those dramatic moments ın the Security Council chamber 
last October, when the spokesmen of the United States and the 
Soviet Union had declared their mutual intentions to risk atomie 
war, rather than cede their rival positions of “strength” in Cuba, the 
voice of U Thant, speaking for the world’s peoples, uttered the words of 
calm which reprieved humanity from that chain-reaction of violence which 

threatened to turn the Caribbean crisis into humanity’s doom. 

It was then that this writer heard, once again, the very phrases which 
Hammarskjold had used when he justified his intervention in the Suez 
mvasion 

“The principles of the Charter are, by fer, greater than the Organization in 
which they are embodied, and the arms which they are to safeguard are holier 
than the policies of any single nation or people ” 

U Thant continued to quote Hammarskjold’s affirmation of six years 
earlier: “A Secretary-General cannot serve on any other assumption than 
that—within the necessary limits of human frailty and honest differences 
of opimion—all member nations honour their pledge to observe all articles 
of the Charter.” U Thant then concluded his own appeal 1n these terms: 

“Tt 1s after considerable deliberation that I have decided to send the two 
messages to which I have referred earher . The path of negotiation and 
compromise 1s the only course by which the peace of the world can be secured 
at this critical moment ” 

Thus, Hammarskjold’s mantle of “quiet diplomacy” had fallen on the 
shoulders of U Thant Only by saving the faces of the cold warriors could 
he save the future of their threatened peoples And, by this historic act— 
barely reported in the general press—the United Nations moved onto a 
level of achievement never dreamed of a few months before 

It can now face with greater confidence the urgent tasks which await it— 
disengagement in Europe, disarmament and, more important, how to bridge 
the widening gap between the over-fed and the hungry nations These were 
among the topics covered by U Thant, with a striking freshness of phrase, 
in a recent lecture at Johns Hopkins University, when he said 

“I hope that the spirit of compromise which marked the discussions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States in the case of Cuba may help the 
solution of some of the outstanding Cold War issues of the world today 
issues like Berlin, on which it may become imperative to reach solutions on the 
basis of compromise and the principle of give-and-take on both sides.” 

7 * * * 


What qualities of heart and mind ‘have equipped the Buddhist scholar 
of Asia to enter so completely mto the “holy” mission of his Christian 
European predecessor? 

In the middie of the Caribbean contest last November the UN General 
Assembly unanimously elected U Thant as Secretary-General, on the 
recommendation of the Security Council—where a single veto could have 
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blocked the nomination He will serve until November, 1966, which will 
be five years from his election as Acting Seoretary-General the previous 
November, when he was so unexpectedly appointed to complete 
Hammarskjold’s unexpired tenm and when the Russians were trying to 
force through their troika plan His name came out of the blue as the 
ideal ‘‘compromise” candidate—no one knows how 

U Thant’s brief term of temporary office included valuable visits to 
Sweden, Denmark, the United Kingdom, Norway, Switzerland, Ireland, 
France, Finland, Brazil, the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austma 
and the United States Everywhere he has built up a reputation as World 
Citizen No 1, and has shown himself to be the supreme listener His 
smooth and youthful complexion, with ‘hardly a wrinkle, hke—it has been 
said—‘ta Bronze Buddha”, has been confirmed by his infinite patience Yet 
his placid exterior conceals the resolute man of action Backing up his 
Security Council appeal for give-and-take, he flew at once to Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro in Cuba and set on foot the series of delicate negotiations 
by letter—unsung by the pre-occupied press——-which broke the armed dead- 
lock and won time for reason 

U Thant had already made his mark sn ‘the quiet art, as Burma’s 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations since 1957 and as Chair- 
man of the Burmese delegation He became a Vice-President of the 
General Assembly ın 1959 and, in 1961, served as Chairman of the Congo 
Conciliation Commission Hence his resolute handling, as the UN’s most 
responsible official later on, of the Katanga scandal, until he had brought 
the irresponsible Tshombe—whom he did not hesitate to call publicly “a 
clown”’—to heel 

U Thant has never regarded himself as an intellectual of the Hammar- 
skjold stamp who moved ‘so easily in the lofty realms of art, music and 
philosophy Yet he had read Shakespeare at twelve years of age and 
published his first newspaper article at fifteen Born at Pantanaw, Burma, 
on January 22, 1909, and educated at his home town high school and at 
the University College, Rangoon. his early professtonal years were given 
to teaching While at college he had won the All-Burma Translation 
Competition He served as Senror Master at the same high school which 
he had attended in Pantanaw, becoming Headmaster ın 1931 His 
devotion to education brought him onto Burma’s Text-Book Committee 
and Council of National Education After the World War he became 
Burma’s first Press Director, and an 1948 Director of Broadcasting 

All tis books reveal the scholarly approach towards the solution of 
national problems and yet that higher pa'triotism which prepared him for his 
later responsibilities They include The League of Nations (1933), Towards 
a New Education (1946), Democracy in Schools (1952) and a three-volume 
work on the History of Post-War Burma (1961) From education to 
government service his professional advance was rapid In 1953 he became 
Secretary for Projects in the Office of the Prime Minister and im 1955 he 
took up duty as Secretary of Burma’s Economic and Social Board He 
assisted Prime Minister U Nu at the first Prime Ministers Conference at 
Colombo, and at the epoch-making Astan-Afmcan Conference in Bandung, 


d 
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Indonesia, ın 1955—+the first gathering of the “neutral” world—and, again, 
at the Belgrade Conference of Non-Aligned Nations last year. 


+ % * 


This last orientation goes to explain a great deal of his outlook to the 
Western mind. Standing outside the two camps, U Thant has already 
exhibited an outspoken mdependence which has not gone unnoticed by 
the rival partizans He boldly set out this framework of reference for a 
new UN strategy of peacemaking, in his recent speech at Johns Hopkins 
University, as a counterpoise to the so-called “deterrent” strategy of the 
megaton powers Western leaders, he insisted, had got into the habit of 
regarding “the world as a battlefield between two antagonistic systems, 
militantly expressing the principles of good and evil” Hence, he went on, 
“compromise was betrayal‘ evil could be held at bay only by iron-clad 
alliances, held together by mutual fear and backed by the constant threat 
of nuclear war” Yet thus good-versus-bad doctrme was being daily 
disproved by the facts ‘‘This concept of iron-clad alliances and this view 
of the world purely in terms of black-and-white was, ın essence, the Western 
response to Stalinism,” he argued: “However, this attitude persisted even 
when the character of Soviet challenge was already changing ’’ He gave 
st as his view that the system created and maintained by Stalin was mani- 
festly ruthless and obsolescent, even before his departure. But Mr 
Khrushchev was now ın control He belonged to a different order of 
leaders, ‘‘with a coherent philosophy of the world based on the thesis, 
not of the mevitabidity of war, but of the imperative of competitive co- 
existence,” 


How could Western leaders continue to ignore these realities and go 
on with their outmoded diagnosis of a bi-polanzed planet? “It is little 
use trying to meet this new situation with conventional responses,” U Thant 
went on “The attempt to pin the blame on scapegoats and subversives 
may have been emotionally comforting, but at has probably weakened the 
confidence of the American people Nor 1s more and bigger defence 
spending the real answer The less the influence of military factors, 
the more the strength of the other potent forces that make history ” 

Thus did U Thant throw down the gauntlet to the mass-media agencies 
which, with few exceptions, have ignored his challenge He urged that 
“their reporting should never lack objectivity or a proper regard for facts, 
even where national emotions have been aroused” Furthermore, he 
insisted, “we have not only the task of eradicating ignorance and illiteracy 
in the less-developed countries, but also of correcting the distorted mage 
of foreign countries which prevails so often ın advanced countries, xf we 
are to create a basis for durable peace among nations I would hope 
that it is not too difficult for the advanced countries, despite their different 
ideologies, to stress their common aspirations, their similar cultural values 
and their identical interest in survival ” 

The big natrons’ expenditures on missiles and rockets, and even on 
space projects, can no longer be sustained by reason—not least, because 
the money 1s so badly needed ın the less-developed nations For Mankind’s 
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greatest enemy ıs poverty “The division of the world into the rich and 
poor,” he said, ‘as much more real and much more serious, and ultimately 
much more explosive, than the division of the world on ideological 
unds ” 
Finally, as a corollary of this programme, he called for the mental 
atititudes which, so strong in his own life, form the pattern of a sane 
future “If we are to survive in this nuclear and space age, we must move 
forward, however slowly, away from the concept of the absolute freedom 
of action of the sovereign state, towards the community of ideas and 
identity of interests that cut across national, cultural and ideological 
boundaries ” 
$ ‘F * 


It must be admitted that Hammarskjold could never have spoken with 
such freedom, though such an outright rejection of the Cold War was 
implied an all that he said and did U Thant’s much stronger position, 
even though it will inevitably expose him to heavier outside opposition, 1s 
undoubtedly due to the steady consolidation of lus great office during 
Hammarskyold’s term of quiet diplomacy Hence, his unanimous election 
last November is much more than the victory of a person It is the 
establishment of a basic principle of international political orgamization 
Not least, ıt registers the defeat of the troika system and records one of 
the most resounding setbacks that Communist policy has yet suffered on 
the world level 

This basic principle rests on the impartialrty and integrity of those who 
serve the universal civis—the international civil servants—1n carrying out 
their assigned duties regardless of “party” allegiance Every nation-state 
rests on such a civil service, stable and devoted, so that, though power-parties 
rise and fall, the fierce sdeological argument eventually crystalses into 
day-to-day policy and the work of actual government proceeds for the 
benefit of all That the world as a whole needs such steady functiomng 
government becomes more apparent every day Its rough outlines are 
already distingwshable, however experimentally, across the whole United 
Natrons system Yet it is somewhat unexpected that, through the 
Secretariat, rather than through the more “popular” or spectacular organs, 
the emergence of effective government can best be seen at this stage 

The General Assembly 1s a gathering of sovereign states, acting through 
delegates who are there to defend the interests of their national cabinets 
They follow territorial “instructions” and carry out local policies They 
can never themselves be a world government The UN Assembly elects 
its Presidents for each Assembly, so the office of President cannot, in the 
foreseeable future, develop into a key constrtutional position hke that of 
a Prime Minister Sumilarly, the Security Council, which has the appear- 
ance of an “executive” organ, ıs definitely a meeting of sovereign 
governments Iit is the Big Governments sitting thereon which are tts most 
disintegrating factor. 

What stays ın the long run, m the growth of polttrcal institutions, is 
what works With the UN it is the office of Secretary-General which ss 
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developing most effectively into a global instktution which everybody needs 
and which no separate nation—big or small—can do without. The 
Secretariat, spread across the world, 1s today the most “permanent” element 
in the UN system, since it ensures the continusty of a vast range of essential 
“executive” activities—technical assistance, for instance, or “coaching” 
some new nation mito independence, or policing some dangerous border- 
zone And st 1s under the direct control of the Secretary-General, who 
owes his allegiance solely and completely to the United Nations as an 
entity As such, he ıs required to snk his own nationality in the world 
interest Indeed, it has been found essential to appoint as Secretary-General 
a citizen of one of the smaller states, which have displayed a pride in 
giving one of their best men to the service of the world and have never 
attempted to mterfere with his UN functions in any way 

The International Civil Servants, who work under him, are his repre- 
sentatives Their natronality 1s personal, not professional They owe their 
allegrance solely through the Secretary-General to the Orgamzation Like 
him, by virtue of their oath, they must not take instructions from any 
natronal government In fact, political interference with their work on 
the part of any UN Member-Statte ıs illegal and a breach of the Charter 
Thus, ın one short generation, a fundamental break has been made, away 
from the age-long claims of the sovereign state Every Member-State, 
without exception, has been compelled to make that concession in its 
practice, whatever its political ideology may be or its constitutional theory 
may lay down 

Most remarkable, perhaps, ıs the fact that the Secretary-General’s ever- 
widening tasks of government should proceed on so few rules or precedents 
So much has to be improvised and grows with each succeeding “crisis” 
Fundamentally, it is government by conciliation, with little or no “force” 
at its disposal, as the sovereign states of the past have come to regard 
force But isn’t the art of government just that to govern by conciliation 
and compromise? And World Government, whatever its overall saa 
can surely grow in no other way! 





LORD BEVERIDGE 


We announce with deep regret, as we page the REVIEW, the death of our 
illustrious and valued contributor on March 16 at his Oxford home at the 
age of 84. 
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JAMAICA; FROM COLONY TO STATE 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM E GORDON 


Introductory 


HE causes of change in the political constitution of Jamaica, British 
West Indies, are our main theme There have been four types The 
first, a loose constrtution, allowed the House of Assembly so much 
law-making and admmustrative authority, ın 1664-1854, that the island 
could hardly be called a colony The constitutron of 1866 made Jamaica 
a Crown colony In 1944 ıt was given an advanced colonial status and 
it became a member of the Federation of the West Indies m 1957 
Jamaica finally obtamed political independence of both Britain and the 
Federation in August 1962 
The first change was restrictive, because the early producers of raw 
sugar, the principal product, were a single-purpose group, without effective 
local opposition They sought wealth without assuming social responsi- 
bility The other changes were progressive Jamaican political leaders 
were responsible, ın the main, for all of them Their drives for political 
power gamed strength from the consequences of economic failure, which 
left a very large percentage of the labour force unemployed 


Pre-Colonial Era 


The members of the House of Assembly of 1664 were chosen mainly 
from the planters of the sugar cane They had three essential policies, 
iow labour cost, tanff preference and monopoly price for raw sugar 
exported to Britain 

There was a Legislative Council appointed by the Crown, but the House 
was able to reject its efforts to exert any influence on legislation A Privy 
Council, to advise the Governor, completed the earliest set of legislative 
institutions In 1854 an Executive Committee was added, mainly to 
initiate money Bulls 

The Assembly assumed a status and authority greater than any which 
the House of Commons ever had Before 1854 ‘this House could vote 
money, appoint members to control expenditure, and others for audit 
They defied the House of Commons and the British Government For 
example they refused to legislate to end the apprenticeship system which 
gave workers elementary freedom ‘but which they had abused, and would 
not compromise ti] Parlament passed its own Bull, thus ending slavery, in 
1838 

The headstrong members of the Assembly pursued the self-interest of 
the sugar producers’ class vigorously but most indiscreetly The capture 
of Jamaica by Admiral Penn and General Venables, in 1655, was an 
adventure, but Cromwell had embraced the colony and Charles II was 
at least passively interested in its government In the early eighteenth 
century Jamaica had become Britain’s favourite colony in the American- 
Caribbean area Yet the assemblymen did not realize that the British 
sugar tariff preference, which they persuaded Parliament to give, had to 
serve the British economic purpose of colonial mercantilism 
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Then British Governments themselves defeated the purpose, in part, 
by levying high preferential tarifis, for revenue increase ‘The lifetime of 
the great sugar prosperity of Jamaica was shortened by tariffs, wasteful 
production and a producers’ monopoly price, which was sometimes too 
high to enable the British refiners to compete with sugar from the French 
West Indies and later Cuba, in European markets By price policy the 
colonists undermined their own political influence in Parliament. They 
lost the preferential tarıff in 1836 Then wasteful production was of no 
aval And parliamentary influence which had been gained by large 
contributions which the colonists made to the leisurely life of the wealthy 
in England, “as wealthy as a West Indian”, quietly passed away 

The colonists’ greatest errors were (1) to base their business policy 
exclusively on conservative ideology and (1) to forget that the Government 
of Jamaica had to be an instrument of the British Government and policy 
Belatedly they realized that British tariff policy had to be conceived for 
the benefit of Britain as a whole, not preferentially for the seekers of 
fortune in sugar, at the expense of African labour ın Jamaica and of 
British consumers who had to pay higher prices When tariff preference 
was discontinued they were caught in a vacuum, where they faced ruin 


Jamaica a Crown Colony 

Inevitably the mercantilist idea that overseas possessions could make 
Britain virtually self-sufficient lost 1ts currency Why, then, did the British 
Liberals not foster an adequate economic growth in Jamaica, from the 
mid-nineteenth century? The outlook of the enterprising freed slaves 
who were cultivating land and employing some of their former colleagues 
was influenced by the policy with which they had Irved Also mer- 
cantilism ‘had penetrated too deeply into British culture to be easily 
eradicated Pride of Empire existed still and a sense of mission abroad 
was confused with it Even in the early twentieth century an English 
magistrate yielded to an urge to say in Jamaica that it was essential to 
ensure a “carefully nurtured sense of inferiority” : 

Hugh E Egerton made a more significant statement in his History of 
Colonial Policy (1905). “The necessities of England required a national 
debt, the funds for which could only be provided through the growing 
importance of ithe commercial classes The interest of these classes 
demanded that England should become a great sea power with a great 
seaborne commerce and colonies whose trade the home manufacturers 
might monopolize.” 

A Crown colony constitution was given to Jamaica, or really imposed, 
in 1865-1866, in circumstances of fear of revolt. The colonists were 
conscious of danger of violence as a consequence of denial of human nights 
to workers, but the constitution was not designed to give British citizenship 
rights, or rights to bargain for standards of living It was designed rather 
to retain for British Governments the power to make all final legislative 
decisions, and graciously to admit elected people of Africant descent, who 
were about 95 per cent of the population, to advisory participation in the 
making of laws 
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This constitution provided for a single chamber legislature with a 
majority of senor civil servants, businessmen, large landowners, and a 
few professional men, all of a common social stratum They were nomi- 
nated by the Governor The Pnvy Council was retained. The Governor 
initiated legislation 

The meetings of the Legislative Council were often a confrontation of 
two forces hostile to each other The nominated and ex-officio white and 
“pink” men of business and the civil service sat confidently on one side 
of the long table, ready to cast a majority vote for a small minonty whom 
they did not represent by election The elected minority of black and 
brown men sat on the other side with resolute negative attitudes, often 
embittered by the futility of voting They could cast only a minority vote 
for the majority. 

In retrospect it seems that these forces foreshadowed the outbreaks of 
Strikes and riots, m 1938-1939, which a few years later resulted ın change 
to the constitution of 1944 The elected members could stop a money 
Bill by nine votes, and sometimes they could induce reconsideration of any 
other Bill by their total vote of fourteen, but the Governor had paramount 
power to make law of any Bull 

The sheltered positxon of the Governor and the two-edged weapon he 
wielded placed a severe limit on the content of laws, for Governors were 
not advised by any experts in Social Science, and they were required to 
use “legitimate influence” 

The mutual opposition of nominated and elected members was due also 
to social separateness because of race, privilege, unequal opportunities for 
prestige, and lack of a sense of direction for policy Racial separateness 
never really ended for all public social purposes till about 1944, when it 
was realized that Jamaica would be self-governed by a non-white majority. 

The earhest major privilege was the eligibility of Englishmen to receive 
. grants of very large tracts of land Thus was landed aristocracy copied 
from Britain The aristocrats of the sugar cane co-existed ın comfort with 
the Jews and Syrians who monopolized the few manufacturing industries 
and practically all commercial activities They have been the “essential” 
customers of the English banks and Canadian banks 

These were income classes which the Governor’s nominated members 
represented, and it was with the more effective sub-groups of this set that 
the Governor could find social congemahty From the same set the 
Governor chose his Prvy Councillors This busimess-social situation and 
the Governor’s great influence on the content of laws were so favourable 
to autocratic government that fashionable tea parties, open to the middle 
classes, were instituted at Kimg’s House as massive expressions of the 
Governor’s interest ın the populace However, these community gatherings 
made no difference to public consciousness of the inequalities 

Eventually the cultural influence of British liberal education began to 
produce a more direct effect on democratic growth. The outstanding 
example was Norman W Manley, the present Premier of Jamaica, a 
product of Oxford but politically a Jamaican rather than an emulator of 
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popular local versions of British social-class attitudes, or supporter of the 
mercantihst economic policies in the colony 

The legislature with the nomimated majority was slowly failing ın the 
1920s-1930s It was clearly evident that the virtual government by a 
minority sheltered from the social duty to account to the public had run 
ts course. It had to be recognized that the mercantilist economic policy 
was not appropriate for a society which had adopted Britain’s own ideas 
of democracy, even if its economy could be subordinated to Britain's 
indefinitely Unemployment exceeded 20 per cent of the labour force in 
the 1930s and 23 per cent in 1953 


A Step Towards Self-Government 


The constitution of 1944 was a compromise In the 1930s labour 
struggled, by strike and street conflict, against economic stress Under 
the leadership of Su Alexander Bustamante labour unions were formed 
and drives persistently made for increase in wage rates, but the wave of 
protests against inferior economic status had risen too high to recede 
when successes were scored in union bargaining 

Demands for some form of guarantee against exploitation were voiced 
There seemed to be a new consciousness that most workers’ wages were 
very low because of race In these troublous circumstances Norman 
Manley gave support to union formation as a base for the People’s 
National (Socialist) Party, while Sir Alexander, without ideology, and 
candidly pragmatic, formed the Jamaica Labour Party 

The provisions of the constitution of 1944 reflected these conflicts 
but partially An Executive Committee was added to the older set of 
imstitutions, elected members of a House of Representatives were given 
responsibility for introduction of Bulls and making of Laws, and a Legis- 
lative Council was oreated for nominated members, from whom all law- 
making power was taken away The Privy Council was retained Uni- 
versal adult suffrage was granted 

The constitution was controversial enough to test the political strength 
and fortitude of the new Jamaican political leaders It was tactical, fof 
it enabled elected members to introduce and pass laws, and thus made 
them responsible It was dilatory of political progress, since the negative 
power of the Governor or Secretary of State for the Colones to withhold 
assent, and power of the Governor to avoid consultation with the Executive 
Committee “m the iterest of public faith and good government” were 
both retained in ıt, and the Governor could, in effect, still pass his own 
laws The constitution was also provocative Manley attacked the 
Governor’s powers, while Bustamante stood by as dubious spectator 


Jamaica in the Federation of the West Indies 


From the beginning there was a wide rift between Sw Alexander and 
Premier Manley It was never closed The former was a business-labour 
leader who could say effectively to workers that they must co-operate with 
capital, while he engaged in lucrative money-lending business, fraternized 
with businessmen and also harassed them by demanding that workers 
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be paid fair wages But the latter, newly-made socialist, hesitant as 
idealist, trod a narrower path 

Premier Manley worked hardest of all West Indian political leaders for 
federation Sır Alexander opposed ıt at first and also at last, although 
he was cajoled and badgered into discomforting sojourn with the little 
band of federalists 

The federal constitution made no change, for Jamaica, ın the constitution 
of 1944 It was Manley’s crowning achievement, but Bustamante was 
becoming more opportumstic He rode on the trde of federalism while 
it rose and the prospect of the federal premiership seemed well worth 
sacrifice of his rugged individualism and characteristic will to dictate, 
which would be moderated in the federal concourse 

The federal constitution offered Jamaica a larger number of seats than 
any of the other colonies in the federal House of Representatives, but 
Bustamante wanted an absolute majonty Manley accepted the constitu- 
tion This constitution retained for Britain the standard four-prong grip 
on colomal legislation, (1) the Governor’s night to give or withhold assent, 
(u1) his authority to act without local political advice, (in) the Crown’s 
power to refuse assent, and (rv) legislation by Order in Council. 

The rock on which the federation foundered had several elements A 
basic one was insularity, which gave rise long ago to claims and counter- 
clams by Trinidadians and Jamaicans to superiority in various achieve- 
ments and also, vaguely, to leadership in public affairs Sir Alexander, 
whose political oratory 1s the most boastful, co-exists cordially only when 
he gives the orders and can appear to be generous In time his opposition 
to federation became a major political issue 


Jamaica Independent 


Premier Manley was forced to take account of Sir Alexander’s anti- 
federation propaganda when his candidates were worsted ın federal election 
campaigns Seeing his ideal slipping away he tried hard to compromise, 
but the day was lost He has reached his original goal of self-government 
fðr Jamaica, but not much else The constitution of 1962 accords in- 
dependence apparently without substantial reservation, but Manley has 
had to retreat from his ideal of an undefined socialist State, and to do so 
by force of economic circumstances In March 1955 he found it expedient 
to sign an appeal to the American people to “invest ın Jamaica, where 
freedom of use and ownership of your capital are guaranteed”, and many 
of the small mdustries which the original People’s National (Socialist) 
Party did pioneer have been sold to the largest general enterprise ın 
Jamaica By this process Premier Manley’s socialism has been largely 
converted to the Issa Empire 

He 1s today a pathetic figure He has to hve with the chagrin of final 
defeat by Sir Alexander, the opportunist, who is only leader of the 
Opposition Instead, Manley’s sincerity and self-sacrifice should have 
earned him high reward in the evening of both his political and his natural 
life 

Department of Economics, University of Atlanta, Georgia, USA 
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EVOLUTION OF HISTORICAL WRITING: I 
G P GOOCH 


HEN Professor Barnes published his History of Historical Writing* 

W in 1937 ıt at once took rts place among the indispensable com- 

panions of serious students of history, whether teachers, advanced 
students or the intelligent general reader The revised edition, published 
last year, increases our debt to the veteran American scholar, for it brings 
the survey up to date There have been many books on special periods 
of historical scholarship and innumerable works on imdrvidual historians, 
but no other book in any language presents the whole evolution of 
historiography from its earliest rudimentary beginnings till our own day 
It is delightfully readable and his verdicts on writers great and small are 
penetrating and just The scope of historical writing and teaching has 
widened during his lifetime, and today it embraces the whole life of 
humanity Starting, as is natural, with a record of memorable events, it 
has broadened out into a panorama of the thrilling story of civilization 
in ali its length and breadth and depth The author hails this development 
with a cheer 
- Some readers, including the present reviewer, may well feel that the 
first chapter 1s the most instructive of all, for it deals with the most exciting 
aspect of recent historical studies, namely the revelation of what we used 
to call pre-history, but what the author advises us to describe as the pre- 
literary phase, A century ago we were all very hazy about the age of 
man and the age of our planet, and the churches frowned on the application 
of the principle of evolution to the world of man as endangering the 
traditional chronology of the Christian Churches That impediment has 
now been removed and one of the leading paleontologists of the last half- 
century, Therlhard de Chardin, an excavator in China and other countries, 
was a French Jesuit. 

The prevailing wmpression left by the reading of the first chapter, 
entitled The Origins of Historical Writing, 1s that of the 1mmense space 
of time since man began to emancipa'te himself from the limitations and 
frustrations of his animal ancestors. Man has had a run of about five 
million years, we are told, and so he had plenty of time to look about hm, 
to learn to experiment and to think “We are stall at cockcrow,”’ declared 
Emerson in a memorable phrase, “and the coming of the dawn” With 
these astronomical figures there 1s a good deal of guesswork, but with 
the aid of geologists who date the soil ın which finds are made we have 
a fairly useful lead The gradual transition must have taken place in 
different parts at different times How and when anımal bfe originated 
we do not know and cannot guess 

The invention of writing is assigned to the Egyptians about 3800 BC: 
in other words they invented an alphabet In the nineteenth century ıt 
was generally believed that we owe the first alphabet to the Phcenicians, 
but we now know that the Egyptians rendered this significant service to 


* Harry Elmer Barnes A History of Historical Writing, Dover Publications, New 
York $225 
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humanity a thousand years earlier. “The invention of wrting and of a 
convenent system of records on paper,” writes Breasted, the leading 
American Egyptologist, “has had a greater influence ın uplifting the human 
race than any other intellectual achievement in the career of man. It was 
more important than all the battles ever fought” The first identifiable 
historian was Manetho, whose History of the Egyptians, unfortunately, 1s 
only available in fragments preserved ın other works 

In the field of Ba'bylonian studies the most valuable source came to 
light m the Code of Hammurabi The earliest writings which bring the 
personality of the actors back to life are the incomparable Old Testament 
narratives Samuel, Saul, David and Jonathan are men of flesh and blood. 
It ıs astonishing, writes Eduard Meyer in his History of Antiquity, that 
historical literature of this character should have been possible in Israel 
at this period It stands far above everything we know elsewhere of 
ancient historical writing 

The chapter on the Greeks and Romans brings us into a world familhar 
to many readers since their schooldays Herodotus, often called the father 
of history, deserves the proud title by bis capacrty to communicate his 
own interest in the stirring events which passed before iis eyes He has 
also been hailed as the first socrological historvan since he describes social 
conditions no less than the stream of events Thucydides ıs worthily saluted 
as the greatest contrrbutor to history as we know ıt. Macaulay read 
through the History of the Peloponnesian War twice in the onmginal Greek 
and recorded on the final page, “the greatest of all historians”. No 
previous writer in any land had a theme as Athens ın the age of Pericles, 
no one else in the ancient world before Tacitus brings the eye and ear 
of twentieth century so close to council chamber and the market place 

Xenophon, as most schoolboys would agree, 1s a dull dog beside 
Thucydides The most arresting verdict in the chapter on Greek historians 
is the tribute to Polybius not merely as a narrator but as the first metho- 
dologist In the words of Professor Shotwell ‘“Polybius’s discussion of 
the guiding principles of historical writing 1s the first and noblest state- 
ment of scientific deals for the historian until the days of Ranke” The 
last but not least of the Greek historians 1s Plutarch, whose biographies 
of leading figures on the classical stage have held and deserved to hold 
their place as the most popular historical legacy of the pre-Christian world. 
We know how North’s translation delighted Elizabethan readers 

The treatment of Roman historians 1s equally uluminating. Despite 
the irreparable loss of the larger part of Livy’s enormous work enough 
remains to secure his place among our benefactors and his narrative of 
Hannibals invasion of Italy ıs as fresh as when ıt was written Czesar’s 
records of the Civil War which brought him to power and of his conquest 
of Gaul rank him with the rmmortals in the field of literature Tacitus, 
like Lavy, only survives in part, but the History and Annals of the early 
decades of the Empire resemble a gallery of portraits by Rembrandt, many 
of them breathing a vitality unparalleled in classical literature More 
popular, though less sharply cut, are the biographies of the Emperors by 
Suetonius, 14 Which valuable information 1s mixed with scandal To him 
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even more than to Tacitus, the Roman Empire owes its reputation as an 
era of tyranny, bloodshed and social degeneration 

The third chapter surveys early Christian literature, culminating in the 
writing of Augustine Some readers would have welcomed a fuller analysis 
of the New Testament, above all the Synoptics and the Acts, the most 
widely read of surviving historical testimonies and to the Christan world 
the most umportant ever compiled We are given the approximate dates 
of composition, Mark, the earliest, being placed in the early sixties Less 
fortunate than the Jews who could boast of Josephus, for an authoritative 
account of the expansion of Christianity and its official triumph in the 
conversion of Constantine the world had to wait for the Ecclesiastical 
History of Bishop Eusebius and his flattering biography of the first Christran 
Emperor A century later Augustine in his De Civitate Dei invited 
Christians to turn their attention away from the secular states of the 
ancient world as of inferior importance Henceforth for a thousand years 
history was regarded by the great majority of historical writers and readers 
as essentially a branch of theology His pupil, Orosius, repeated the death 
sentence on the pre-Christian world in his comprehensive survey of world 
history which remained the source of medieval readers for a thousand years 

The chapter on the Middle Ages 1s the longest in the book, and no 
wonder, since 1t covers ten centunes between Augustine and the Renais- 
sance The atmosphere was predominantly ecclesiastical and most of the 
historians and chroniclers were priests or monks, but ıt would be wrong 
to dismiss ther work as mainly propaganda, and we no longer speak 
contemptuously of the Dark Ages in reference to the period between the 
fifth and the thirteenth centuries Though the appetite for the miraculous 
element was almost universal, we owe an immense debt to the earliest 
recorders for the solid mass of information they provide about western 
and central Europe, such as Cassiodorus and Jordanes on the Goths, Paulus 
Diaconus on the Lombards, Bede on the Anglo-Saxons, Procopius on 
the campaigns of Belisarius in the rein of Justiman Few biographies 
survive, among them Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne, Asser’s Life of 
Alfred and Joinville’s Life of St Louis of France As the Middle Ages 
were drawing to therr close the ecclesiastical atmosphere diminished, for 
Froissard and Philippe de Communes were much more interested m what 
their heroes accomplished than in what they believed Among Muslim 
scholars Ibn Khaldun contributes a wide knowledge of pro-Christian and 
non-Christian history and discusses the methodology of history Every 
chapter is followed by a bibliography and the one provided for the medieval 
scholarship 1s particularly useful 


To be continued 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


COMPARATIVE TRANSPORT 
HENRY BAB 


T the end of March we were at last given the Beecham verdict as 
to which railway lines are to come under the axe, which to be 
reprieved At once we were treated to the usual array of divided 

opinions, those of the Conservatives and of the official Liberals who msist 
that the railways must be made to pay, and those of the Labour supporters 
and a few of the more radical Liberals, in whose view the railways’ main 
function should be to provide a service urrespective of profit or loss 

Unfortunately too few people realize that ıt 1s not as srmple as this 
As usual, every pressure group, politicran, economist and “expert” ‘has 
been consulted except the consumer and those engaged in the travel 
industry who know something about the problem. The consumer has, 
at times, made his presence felt by petitions and protests, but these have 
been largely ignored Those directly affected, like the workers (through 
the unions) have had to be consulted, but their views have been purely 
selfish from the redundancy and mcomes standpoint 

Had people been consulted, who are impartial, and who really know 
something of the background of the problem, as opposed to mere balance 
sheets and profit and loss accounts, the recommendations would be quite 
different For it ıs just as wrong to try to run the railways purely on a 
profit basis, as it would ba to make a welfare service of them To 
analyse the entire system and all the proposals for closure would take 
more space than a year’s issues of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. But I 
should lıke to give but one instance, a typical one, of the kind of thing 
we are up against 

The line which at present makes the greatest profit ıs the main lne 
from London to Glasgow Among the lines that run at a substantial loss 
are those between Preston and Lancaster, Morecambe, Fleetwood, Black- 
pool (except m high season), Southport, and even part of the main line to 
Bolton or Warrington Many of these are to be closed, one to Lancaster 
is already “suspended” Does no-one realize that when all these branch 
limes are closed the main line from London to Glasgow will cease to make 
a profit? For a high proportion of the trade comes from passengers 
joming at Preston, and having been “fed” from stations along these lines 

“Alternative” road transport ts no alternatrve It is too slow, too 
unreliable for connections, does not run at might when needed most and 
would not adequately cope with the mail The winter through which we 
have just lived proved beyond any possible shadow of doubt ‘that places 
that had their rail services taken away were “isolated”, for under some 
conditions railways alone can be relied upon That is why in certaim 
countries road services are completely withdrawn in winter and railway 
services augmented 

In many cases the withdrawal of “uneconomic” services will transform 
some of those which now make a profit mto losing lines, and it is therefore 
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impracticable to continue the present policy of studying each section or 
branch as if it were a self-contaimed unit The entire railway system must 
be taken as a whole with some sections subsidising others The present 
system resembles a company that sacks its accountants and cleaners 
because they do not show a direct profit, retaming only the productive 
workers It just does not work 

This does not mean that all hnes must be retained There can be no 
doubt that, due to movement of population and other causes, the retention 
of some lines really cannot be justrfied My argument 1s that closures 
should be effected on the merits of the case and in conjunction with other 
considerations, not as a result of examining profit and loss allone 

We have yet to learn how to make an unprofitable line profitable ‘This 
can perhaps best be demonstrated by taking as examples a couple of 
lines in the London area Once upon a time there was a line running 
from the City to Alexandra Palace It was used extensively by commuters 
travelling to and from work, but, running in competition with LCC trams, 
fares were “sub-standard” However, so many people used this line from 
King’s Cross on bank holidays (there was a famous fair at the Palace) 
and on summer Sundays, that these few days alone more than compensated 
for losses that might be made during the year 

After the war, for reasons best known to themselves, British Railways, 
following the policy of the LNER, were grimly determined to close this 
line To this end they had to find ways of incurring regular losses on 
the lne This proved simple First, all Sunday and bank holiday services 
were withdrawn This abolished at one stroke the most profitable. Then 
services were run to Finsbury Park only, instead of to Broad Street and 
Moorgate as before Soon afterwards, even these were curtailed; “rush 
hour services only”, running at very infrequent mtervals, were carefully 
timed so as to miss connections at Finsbury Park whenever possible. At 
the same time all comforts were removed from waiting rooms along the 
line, and strict instructions were issued that, in no circumstances, must 
these be hea'ted, even m the bitterest conditions At last British Railways 
were able to announce with glee that the line was now running at a 
considerable loss, and had therefore to be withdrawn. The protests of 
thousands of local inhabitants were ignored, and, when threatened with 
an injunction by a local Passenger Protection Association, British Railways 
took up the Imes with unprecedented speed to ensure finality for their 
decision. 

The same thing 1s happening at this very moment to the Broad Street- 
Richmond lne ‘This line has long been on British Railways’ list for the 
axe, but so far the closure could not be justified Now they are at it 
with a vengeance 

No effort 1s spared to keep passengers away and to make the Ime 
uneconomic Fares have been increased to ensure that no-one should 
use the line if there can possibly be an alternatrve For instance the fare 
from Finchley Road to Broad Street ıs now 2s On the Metropolitan, a 
couple of hundred yards away, it ıs possible to book to Liverpool Street, 
which 1s adjacent to Broad Street, for 1s 4d, although on the “Met”, 
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except durmg the rush hour, a change of trams ıs required, and the 
mileage 1s longer All evening services on the Broad Street-Richmond 
line have been suspended, so, too, have most week-end trains, when 
passengers might be tempted to go to Richmond or Kew for a day out 
During weekdays services have been reduced to three per hour, and m 
order to make quite sure that ın no circumstances can the line’s accounts 
be even marginal, a considerable amount of money as now being spent on 
redecorating the stations along the line for the first time ın half a century, 
just to secure enough capital expenditure to ensure that closure can be 
achieved One more trick: Willesden Junction Main Line Station, where 
passengers used to change between the main line and the Broad Street- 
Richmond line, was closed early this year, thereby stopping this source of 
revenue On March 5, Watford-Euston traims were retimed to prevent 
any possible convenient interchange between that line and the Richmond- 
Broad Street line 

This shows malice aforethought over many closures and proves that 
many of the excuses are phoney and mere “rationalization” 

But why are many services, both by rail and by bus, losing money? 
In nearly all cases the economics, not the demand, are at fault Partly 
this 1s due to restrictive practices and to the irresponsible demands of the 
trade unions involved, but not entirely 

Contrast the policy of British transport organizations with policies 
abroad 

When, n 1958, the Paris Métro increased its fares for the first trme im 
over a decade, it put up posters on every statton, expressing regret, and 
publicly stating that the imcreases compare favourably with those of 
London or New York, although neither city provided a comparable service 
Once upon a tıme London’s Underground was reputed the best ın the 
world. Today, a foreign service can make such an allegation without 
fear of contradiction, and even Glasgow, with tts regular ‘train-every-three- 
minutes service, 1s well ahead of London, except that the net of the 
Giasgow Underground 1s much too limited Especially at mid-day and in 
the late evening and on Saturday afternoons, London’s tubes are so 1n- 
frequent that countless passengers refuse to use them if they can possibly 
avoid it. Similarly, by constantly cutting bus services and increasing fares, 
London Transport has driven tens of thousands of motorists on to the 
overcrowded roads of London, often against ther will. France adopts 
the very opposite procedure If a service makes a loss in an urban area, 
the service 1s improved by putting on extra buses or trains, until the 
service becomes so attractive that people can no longer resist using it 
It then makes a profit Citizens everywhere will walk a mile or more, if 
they know that they may have to wait twenty minutes or more, as so 
often happens in London But sf they can be sure of getting away almost 
at once, they prefer to use public transport 

Whereas in London you have to queue for long periods in rain or snow 
or sleet to be sure of your tum, if you can get on at all, Pans has a much 
saner method’ when you reach your bus stop you take a numbered ticket 
off a block You can then take shelter, look at shop windows, or do as 
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you please No need to queue like a flock of sheep! When the bus 
comes, the conductor calls out the numbers and you board without any 
queue-jumping, argument or mconventence 

On the Métro, too, there are many sensible economies Automattic 
gates open and close as trains leave and approach platforms There 
being no fare stages, no ticket collector ıs required, the ticket 1s punched 
only on entermg Books of tickets at reduced cost are a further help 
Escalators automatically switch themselves off when no one 1s using them; 
they switch on again as the first passenger steps on them Much elevtric 
current ss thus saved. 

As for railways, ‘there has been too much politics played with ‘them in 
this country The present Government, adamantly resolved to show that 
nationalization does not work, has spared no effort or expense to see that, 
here at least, they do not work Where co-ordination was needed, 
decentraliza'tron was mtroduced Where economies were possible, money 
was squandered Where capital investment would have paid dividends, 
neglect was the order of the day Profitable freight traffic was all but 
forced on to roads unable to deal with them, while empties and other 
unprofitable loads were forced upon the railways 

A striking example of the disadvantages of “decentralization” was given 
when the electric Blue Trains were mtroduced in Glasgow eighteen months 
ago They had to be withdrawn after a few weeks, and at great expense, 
the system was revised British Railways’ explanation? “Teething 
troubles” Had there been sanity and co-ordination, the experrment would 
not have been necessary, construction could have been less costly The 
Scottish Region worked by trial and error It could have benefited from 
the long experience of the Southern Electre 

Phoney accounts have been produced throughout First, on nationalizing 
the railways, which were completely bankrupt at the time of the take- 
over, the Labour Government paid “compensation” in excess of their 
worth, and committed the nationalized railways to formidable rates of 
interest, where the private companies had paid none for many a long 
decade Then the railways have to subsidise the roads against which they 
were competing 

Consider the railways’ burden Railways own the land on which they 
run; road transport does not Railways have to pay for the upkeep and 
repair of the permanent way, road transport, apart from a comparatively 
small annual licence, contributes nothing Railways have to pay for their 
entire signalling system and 1ts upkeep, staffing, security and the like, as well 
as paying for level crossings which are for the benefit of the motorist; road 
users’ traffic lights, signs and signals are pard for from the rates, as are the 
police, except for railway police, which are yet another burden on the 
railways When you consider all these and many other similar effects, 
how can the railways possibly avoid making a loss, and neither Dr. 
Beeching nor the Archangel Gabriel could possibly reverse the financial 
situation under the present loaded system, irrespective of the number of 
closures 

Britain was the last European State but one to nationalize its railways, 
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yet, except for Turkey and Austria, and to a lesser extent Ireland, all 
nationalized railways work extremely well The most efficient and 
profitable railways m the world are in Switzerland As it happens, 
Switzerland was the first country to nationalize its railways (way back 
in 1906) and to electrify them (before the First World War) Which, 
by the way, emphasizes another mmportant fact, namely that rt costs seven 
times as much to run a train (or for that matter a bus!) on diesel in this 
country (the percentage varies between countries according to the amount 
of tax on diesel fuel) as on electricity I am the last person to advocate 
nationalization of anything except public utilities, but no industry, 
nationalized or otherwise, can be expected to work without goodwill 

Consider for a moment the amrlines Here again there is a tremendous 
amount of wastage, not only in administration, advertismg and materials, 
but also in actual operatronal costs and staffing, because Britain is the 
only country that has two national airlines, BEA and BOAC, with mono- 
polistic protection In Britain, many mdependent airlines are refused 
“traffic rights” because of objections by BEA, who, however, provide no 
service between the towns concerned ff any company were allowed to 
run services where there are none available at present, those in the BEA 
offices who think they know it all, would have quite a shock And even 
on profitable routes like London to Scotland, we find that on Saturday 
evenings and Sunday mornings, when there is a genuine demand, all normal 
daily services are suspended 

BEA, like British Railways, run businessmen’s services for people going 
mto London, but not for Londoners wishing to go to provincral towns A 
businessman, wishing to fly from London to any one of the majority 
of towns, arrives at his destination too late and has to return too early 
to make the journey practicable There are BEA services from Gaitwick 
to Rotterdam Some BEA services make a day trip to continental desti- 
nations from London possible, but to British destmations—no And 
British Railways follow the same policy The first train to Worcester, even 
when on time, arrives after noon; the last return train leaves before 6 pm 
Apart from businessmen, much other traffic 1s thus lost To give but one 
instance many a Londoner might wish to go to Worcester for a day’s 
county cricket during the season, just as he travels to a race meeting or 
a football matoh He cannot do this, when he knows not only that he 
will arrive after play has begun, but also that he has to leave well before 
the end of the day’s play Worcester is an example because it 1s the 
tourists’ first “port of call” The same applies to many other provincial 
cities and towns. 

Recently I read in a well-known American Guide Book to Europe that 
BEA was called the Penny-Pinching line of Britam The reason 1s that 
the service, meals and facilities on BEA are usually inferior to those of 
any other European Airline except Aer Lingus Notepaper is hardly 
ever available; BEA 1s the only line, without exception, that does not even 
offer newspapers to passengers This may save 3d per passenger, but it 
loses many A very effective knocking advertisement appeared ın most 
national and all travel trade papers in Britain last December to boost 
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KLM. a hostess was seen to light a passenger’s cigar. In BEA planes 
the smoking of cigars 1s—of course—forbidden. Two other companies 
enforce the same rule—yes, you guessed it BOAC and Aer Lingus 

British waterways have all but ceased to function; they are actively 
discouraged; more are being closed down this year On the Continent 
the trend 1s again the very opposte The Rhine m Germany 1s the 
cheapest, the most effectrve and most popular means of ‘transport : 
provided there ıs no urgency In Holland, canals are constantly beimg 
added to and improved, the demand for water transport ss so great because 
it is so economical Once again the Minister of Transport’s policy should 
be reversed in Brifain’s national imiterest 

As one who spends half his hfe trying to induce tourists and others to 
visit Britain, readers will understand my genuine grief at the actions of 
an irresponsible Government concerned only with political consideration 
Alas, nether of the two Opposition Parties has yet tumbled to what 1s 
going on, for they too are advised by politicrans and economists instead 
of by experts on tourism and travel 

Copies of the March number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, containing 
George Soloveytchtk’s exceedingly important article on “Crisis in 
Commercial Aviation”, are obtainable, price 4s. (postage 5d per copy), 
from 42 Broadway, Westminster, SW 1 (WHltehail 9101) 


DISCOVERY— 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORERS 
THE REV J A BRAMLEY, RN (retd) 


S Kipling has reminded us so often, Empires are not built without 
the toil and sacrifice of brave men And this 1s true of Australia 
The bones of the men who first explored her vast spaces jie strewn 
across her deserts; men who were bushed or died terribly of thirst ip 
her sun-scorched wildernesses, men who were speared by wild natrves, 
men who disappeared into the interior and were never seen or heard 
of again— 
Out in the heart of the Never-Never 
That’s where the dead men lie— 

This 1s a fact we need to remember when so many ın England and Europe 
are looking today to Australa as their second home For she 1s a Land 
of Promise, one of the world’s last fertile and empty spaces remaining 
to be filled And she turns to the old world a face Mumined by the 
dawn, calling now more insistently than ever to the Mother country, as 
well as Europe, to supply her with men and women of the calibre of 

those who served her so generously in the past 
The story of how Australia was explored and opened up fs epic. and 
more than enough to fire the blood of anyone possessing a spark of ‘the 
ancient spirt of adventure The names of her great pioneers and 
adventurers loom large mm her ‘history; yet they are scarcely known ın the 
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country which for the most part gave them birth. Names lke Blaxland, 
who forged a way through the Blue Mountains and opened up the interior 
of ithe continent to 'the pastoralist in search of food and water for his flock, 
men like Sturt, who discovered the Murray and Darling rivers and found 
the key ito the ‘baffling river system of the south-eastern part of the 
continent After which started the ammortal tramps of men like Eyre, 
who attempted to walk round the shores of the Great Australian Bight, 
a distance of 1,500 miles, and was forced to collect spangles of dew from 
the bush with a sponge to keep thimself from dying of thirst Later, his 
sole white companion, Baxter, was murdered by two na'tives of the party, 
who were armed and dogged his footsteps for many days so that the 
unfortunate man had no rest ether by day or might Men ‘ike Sturt again 
who attempted to journey into the heart of the continent, and succeeded 
in getting detamed for six months on the bank of a creek, with his retreat 
cut off iby ithe parched and waterless desert Men like Leichhardt, who 
perished with bss whole expedition and has never been heard of since 
Indeed, the disappearance of Leichhardt 1s one of the mysteries of the 
history of exploration, and there is only conjecture ito account for what 
might have happened 

Tt was m December 1848 that he set out with six whites, two blacks, 
twelve horses and 270 goats, m addition to ample provisions, to cross the 
continent from east to west The last communication from him was 
dated April 3, 1848, from McPherson’s station on the Cogoon Since then 
not a trace Relief expeditions found not a clue. . Leichhardt and 
his expedition ‘had, so rt ‘transpired, vanished for ever from the knowledge 
of men Perhaps, as ‘they penetrated deeper and deeper 4n'to the waterless 
continent, the animals died off, the men grew weaker and Jost heart, until 
they died in their tracks also Years may have passed, during which time 
the engulfing spinifex grew taller and taller over their dead ‘bodies, hiding 
all traces of 'their remains One day perhaps a desert fire, started by some 
natives cooking their food, rolled over 'the inflammable spinifex, spreading 
unto a mighty conflagration, whose black clouds obliterated the glaring 
“heavens When it died away every trace of the lost explorer and his 
party had vanished 

Finally, there ts the tragic story of Burke and Wills which, due 'to its 
epic and moving quality, and the place st occupies in the history of 
Australian exploration, deserves to be told et greater length 

It was on October 19, 1860, that Burke left his ‘base at Menindie, ın the 
south-eastern part of the continent and pushed on to Cooper’s Creek, 
from where he decided ito make a sudden dash for ithe north His aim was 
to cut the continent im two, as you would an orange, by journeymg from 
the south to the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north He took with hm 
Wills, a young scientist, Gray and Kung, a sailor and soldier respectively, 
six camels, two horses and ‘three months’ provisions Four other com- 
panions under Brahe had instructions to stay ‘behind at Cooper’s Creek, 
with provisions, to await therr return 

For a time all went well They made Eyre’s Creek and found abundance 
of food and water They followed the rivers which convemently flowed 
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on a northerley course, travelling along the line of the 14st meridian, 
which runs through Cloncurry and the Selwyn Range in northern 
Queensland, until finally they made the mangrove swamps and salt water 
of the northern gulf But they never caught a glimpse of the much longed- 
for sea, although they did reach water flowing up a tidal creek which 
was brackish to the taste By now the ground was so swampy, and so 
exhausted were the remaining beasts of burden, ‘that they were compelled 
to beat a hasty retreat without a glimpse of that ocean which they had 
journeyed so far and endured so many hardships to see But, like the retreat 
of armies, their return proved more difficult and desperate than their 
advance Short rattons and the torls of the retreat began to tell, and there 
seems, to make matters worse, to have been an absence of that spirit of 
kindliness and self-sacrifice which 1s generally one of the ‘outstanding 
features of such expeditions Gray fell sick and stole some flour with 
which to make himself gruel, whereupon Burke beat him And Wills 
wrote im his journal that they had had to wait for Gray, who had been 
“sammoning” that he could not march Nine days later the poor man 
‘died Tt seems only then to have occurred ‘to the others that he had 
perhaps not been shammung after all 
On the eve of April 21 they reached Coopers Creek, only to find to 
their horror that the camp was silent and deserted ther four companions 
under Brahe had started their return journey south only that morning, 
having already outstayed their instructions by a matter of six weeks They 
had left concealed, however, at the foot of a tree a small quantity of provi- 
sions which were ravenously devoured by the famished explorers Their situ- 
atron was now desperate They could scarcely walk, and their camels were 
in an even worse plight, thus they were in no condition ito follow Brahe 
and his party, who were one day’s march ahead of them to the south 
Burke came to the conclusion, against 'the advice of his two companions, 
that they must try to get through to Adelaide, a journey of many hundreds 
of miles to the south This decision sealed the fate of ‘two of them 
However, after resting a few days and enjoying the provisions that had 
been left, they started off on ‘their hopeless journey south; but they could 
make no progress One of the camels got bogged up and had to be shot, 
and all the creeks seemed to run out into parched arid plain from which 
they turned shudderingly away, realizing that to carry on would be certain 
death And now, with one solitary camel left, they were at 'the end of 
their tether, and were forced to crawl back to Cooper’s Creek 
From now onwerds commenced a desperate struggle for mere survival 
Their remaining camel, the last source of food, was shot and the meat 
dried and eaten Then ‘they tried to live, native fashion, off the country 
Fish and nardoo (a species of plant of the bean tabe) became their sole 
diet; which last had to be gathered, ground up and cooked before it was 
fit for eating The local tribes assisted them at first, but soon, m a land 
where food was scarce, found the marooned men an embarrassmeni, and 
took ‘themselves off Gradually they grew weaker, and found ‘they had 
no strength left to gather and prepare the nardoo, although an occastonal 
crow or hawk was shot which supphed them with a meal At fast at was 
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decided that Burke and King should go up the creek to try to make contact 
with the natives, while Wills, who was by now too weak to move, should 
be left lying under a tree with an eight-day supply of nardoo and water 
at his side Burke did not get far with his companion before he collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion and Jay down in the scrub to die “Kang has 
behaved nobly,” scrawled the dying man faintly ın his notebook; “he has 
stayed with me to the last, and placed the pistol in my hand, leaving me 
lying on the surface as I wished ” 

King returned to Wills after the death of the leader to find that he was 
dead too The young scientist had died alone and gallantly, recording in 
his journal in the interests of science the last dying ‘pulse rate of his heart, 
and stating that, like Micawber, he was hopefully waiting for something 
to turn up Kung, now alone, made another effort to find the natuves, and 
this time was successful With their atid he managed to survive for three 
months more, until he was discovered by Howitt't’s search party—a strange 
gaunt-looking object, cadaverous, with a matted beard, and clad in a few 
scarecrow rags with a fragment of hat still clinging to his thatch of ‘hair! 
He was an the last stages of hunger and exhaustion, and fell down and 
wept incessantly as he tried to tell his rescuers his tragic story It was 
with ‘the greatest difficulty ‘they got him back alive to civilizatron—a simple 
soldier, with many virtues, who had endured the extremities of ‘hardship 
and exhaustion which had killed off the other three of Ins party, He was 
later given a civic reception and a substantial grant of money for his 
loyalty and courage; but he never fully recovered his health and died 
ten years later. 

Such, ın a brief glimpse, were the men who opened up Australia for us, 
forged the trails across her immense waterless spaces, and showed the way 
to the agriculturalist and colonist who followed with therr flocks and herds 
It ıs a story that ought to be more widely known ın this country, for the 
spirit of these heroic men of the last century, from Gregory Blaxiland to 
Edward John Eyre and Ernest Giles, still calls us to enter in and take 
possession of a great inheritance 


HEREDITY 
I have been here—not before, but after, 
Seeing now, not then, the way that all things went— 
The likely fruit from buds so simular, 
The certain end to every argument 
From which for me I thought a different, 
An alien growth perhaps, would then unfold, 
But now, without surprise, yes now I see 
Famuliar leaves grow green and fade in me 


This re-enactment of those lives Jong over, 

The flowering cycle of each withered bent, 

In me arising from theirs brown and drying, 

Seems ın a way to make their monument. 

The spade that turned the grave-sods must have sent 
A thousand seeds, long-buried, into light— 

Of suns that upward drew ın earlier years 

Those growths from which they feli hke fertile tears. 


MARY STELLA EDWARDS 
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A WEEK-END IN MAURITIUS 


W GLANVILLE BROWN 


always reveals an unexpected side to his character, but I was not prepared 
for the mixture I found ın Henrı Mayor of his town and a leading man ın 
the island, I was taken aback when I visited hus office by the large photograph of 
Mr Asquith hanging on the wall For liberal he certainly was not in some of his 
views Perhaps, as he grew older, he had gradually abandoned the liberal ideas of 
his youth, whilst retaining the illusion that he still held them If so he was not alone 

It must be said that Mauritius ıs not a place where one would expect liberal 
ideas to flourish An island about the size of the Isle of Man ın the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, ıt 1s inhabitated by almost half a million people Of these about 
three-quarters are Indian, some ten thousand of French and about an equal number 
of Chinese descent and the rest coloured people of extremely mixed origins In 
addition there is a tiny number of English The mountainous nature of the island 
makes ıt wonderfully beautiful, but further diminishes the mhabitable part of an 
already small area In such an atmosphere racial intolerance flourishes, particularly 
as the dividing lines between the races are not clear-cut 

The Indians, though now the majority, were the last racial group to settle there 
and did so when they came ın to work the sugar-fields—sugar being the country’s 
main product They came to take the place of former slaves who, regarding such 
work as a mark of slavery, refused to do ıt any longer when slavery was abolished 
early in the last century The descendants of these former slaves are as racially 
mixed as any people could be—partly African, partly Polynesian, partly white and 
usually a mixture of all three, often with an admixture of Indian or Chinese blood 
or both Collectively they are known as Creoles, though this is not the sense ın 
which the French use the word. At one end of the scale a few are almost indis- 
tinguishable from Europeans and at the other extreme are a few who look 
thoroughly African The big majority are obviously somewhere ın between 
Their language 1s an appalling corruption of French—such a corruption that 
Creole children learn French only a little more easily than English Usually the 
whiter a person’s skin, the more his Creole approximates to French. The White 
Mauritians speak French, but as their forbears settled ın the island over two 
hundred years ago their language Js no longer exactly that of France 

The island has been British since its capture from France during the Napoleonic 
Wars, but under the terms of surrender it kept its language, ıts laws and its religion 
and does so to this day In Mauritius, the French language, the Napoleonic Code 
of Law and the Roman Catholic Church are still supreme—and so 1s racial con- 
sciousness Things have changed since the war, but until then the whites dominated 
the life of the island, as they had done ever since they had been there. Perhaps 
because of this the fashionable thing 1s to be white—the whiter the better. When a 
King’s African Rifles Battalion was posted to the island during the war the chief 
complaint some of the Creoles made about them was of their sexual activities 
Previously, they said, affairs between Creole women and white men had been 
gradually lessening their darkness, but the arrival of the KAR was likely to spoil 
everything. 

Doubtless because he obviously had a trace of Creole blood ın him, Henri 
liked to say “we White Mauritians”, and tell one how untrustworthy the Creoles 
were. I only knew him slightly when he invited me to spend a week-end with him 
at his campement or seaside bungalow, but I accepted with alacrity. 


| E was a strange man to meet in Mauritius. Close acquaintance with anyone 
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When the day came I called for him at his house and almost at once sensed the 
tension between him and his wife, who was joining us at the campement later 1f the 
weather improved Poor Henri I do not know whether he sought solace elsewhere 
because of his wife’s attitude to him or whether she treated him as she did because 
of his behaviour The Mauritians have a quaint way of describing such a state of 
affairs Early in the century bicycles were supplied with a spare wheel, called a 
Stepney wheel, in case of accidents, and so by analogy a mistress has come to bear 
the same name Stepney wheels are now things of the past but mustresses are not, 
which ıs why in Mauritius the word now has but one meaning A woman I knew 
had the truth about Henri revealed to her in a manner which would surprise those 
who did not know the island Those who knew it would be surprised by nothing 
Having to see the Mayor on business she went to Henr1’s house, where the servant 
assured her he was at home. Possibly feminine intuition then caused her to ask 
whether Madame was at home also The servant assured her that she was not and 
that the Mayor was alone with his Stepney 

However, when I called on Henri this was unknown to me, and I merely sensed 
the tension in the atmosphere Poor Henri was a much-nagged man and, like many 
another in his position, repaid the nagging he got not on ts cause but on a third 
party His victim was his personal boy or servant I do not know whether Henri 
endured as much from his wife as his boy did from him, but at least he had his 
Stepney for consolation 

This week-end, however, was one of respectability Henri, his boy, and I set 
off in his car, without even one Stepney to distract our attention from the scenery 
And what scenery ıt was Volcanic mountains, with the most extraordinary shapes, 
one looking like a miniature Matterhorn, and one with a boulder balanced on its 
top, sugar cane fields, wherever the ground was sufficiently flat, green hedges along 
the road, reminding one of England, and, whenever one had a clear view, the 
Indian Ocean ahead The only distraction was Henr1’s constant nagging at his boy 
Through one village after another we passed-——one cannot travel far in Mauritius 
without passing through villages—unti] we came to Henri’s campement beside 
the sea 

The campement consisted of a simple thatched bungalow, near the water’s edge— 
much nearer than would be possible if the water were ever rough From that ıt 1s 
saved by the coral reef which shields most of the island’s coast Around us grew 
palm trees Inland one looked up at the spectacular volcanic mountains From the 
coral reef came the boom of the waves as they broke upon ıt My fellow guests 
were a White Mauritian, his English wife and their children He earned his living 
shark fishing—shark liver oil was much better than cod liver oul, he assured me 
His wife spoke French with an accent combining those of Kent and Mauritius and 
spoke ıt so habitually that she had difficulty with her English when she tried to 
speak ıt with me The hours of daylight passed, the sun set ın the sea and after a 
brief and beautiful tropical twilight we looked up at the Southern Cross and the 
other brilliant stars of the southern hemisphere. 

We went into the hut and dinner was served by Henri’s boy I do not remember 
all we ate, but ıt included oysters and tropical fruit, which are not expensive there 
And Henri talked and talked so well He was equally at home in English, French 
and the loca] Creole dialect and he had read widely and deeply in both English 
and French 

He spoke first of Mauritius, of 1ts history, 1ts customs, 1ts peoples and their lives 
And then gradually he came to speak of England, in particular as 1t had been at the 
beginning of the century, when he was there as a student In this Mauritian campe- 
ment, against the background sounds of the breakers against the coral reef and the 
wind ın the palm trees he spoke of the great figures ın British political life whom he 
had heard as a young man at the beginning of the century Asquith, Lloyd George, 
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Balfour He had heard them all. He had read the whole of Hansard, he told me 
I was astonished but began to understand the photograph of Mr Asquith in his 
office “With your interests”, I said, “I should have expected you to stay in England 
mstead of coming back here ” “TI tried to”. he replied, “I will tell you what hap- 
pened” 

Henr1’s interest ın things English had not been confined to politics and literature, 
he told me. He had also been extremely interested ın horse racing and well in- 
formed about ıt He decided that he could stay ın England only if he could turn 
this knowledge to good account He therefore studied the runners for two coming 
races with especial care and called upon a bookmaker He wished, he sard, to 
back two named horses for a double event for £20,000 “How much?” asked 
Henri “40”, said the bookie. “Done”, said Henri and the bet was made. Both 
races were still some way ahead and every day Henri scanned the papers for news 
about them “Every day”, he told me, “horses were scratched but mine were not 
Finally, just before the first race, my horse was the favourite for ıt. When the great 
day came ıt was 1n a state of trepidation that I went to see the race and with enor- 
mous excitement that I saw my horse come home first A few days later I recerved 
a letter from the bookie Would I take £1,000 to cancel the bet? I replied that I 
would not. If I won £20,000 I could stay in England and lead the life I really 
wanted to IfI did not win I should have to abandon my ambitions and go back to 
my country An intermediate sum was of no interest to me’ The second race was 
still a little way off and Henri told me how he then went through the same anxiety 
as over the first race over again Every day he scanned the papers and, as he told 
me, “every day horses were scratched but mine was not and just before the race 
my horse was again the favourite At last the great day—the second and final great 
day—arrived and I again went to see what would happen There, to my almost 
unendurable excitement, after a few minutes, was my horse leading the field 
I should stay in England and my dreams would come true But the course was just a 
little too long for my horse Just towards the end another horse drew up and they 
were running so neck and neck that for a short time I did not know who had won 
But ıt was not my horse. He had been beaten by a short head—and I came back 
to Mauritius ” 

From outside came the sound of the breakers on the coral reef and the wind 
in the palm trees, as we sat ın the warmth of the tropical night. I thought of all that 
short head had meant to Henr: If he had won he might have entered the House of 
Commons and I rather think he would have done. Once there, with his undoukted 
ability, he might have risen to high office and been a power in England Perhaps 
it was disappointment which had made him as he was, quarrelling with his wife; 
seeking consolation with his Stepney, nagging at his boy For basically he was a 
decent man Successful in his little island and surrounded by natural beauty 
there, yet he was a disappointed man because he had wished to play a part on a 
larger stage That short head all those years ago might have changed his whole life 
Poor Henr1 


A POET LOOKS AT POETRY REVIEWING 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


depressing. At the risk of appearing to be self-yustifying and indulging in 

special pleading perhaps itis worth recording my own impressions of this 
phenomenon, especially as now once more I have to go through ıt all again with a 
second volume, Significantly, perhaps, the best reviews of my first volume of 
poems, Jmaginings, were written by those outside the London literary world, often 
in the provinces, and by amateurs When I say “best” I do not mean most ap- 
proving but most adequate—those which show at least that the poems had been 
read by reasonably literate people, even if they had severe criticisms to make. The 
poems were most appreciated, again perhaps significantly, by people in education. 
I was pleased to have Professor William Walsh call me a “‘genuine poet”, and for 
Robin Mayhead Gin The Use of English) to say my “acute and nervous” language 
1s “positively life-enhancing’ Despite the latter’s subsequent strictures such 
commendation does at least reveal that one can here and there be read ın such a 
way as to make the efforts of many years to find a voice seem justified The most 
negative comment was delivered, perhaps typically, by The New Statesman, m 
which Charles Tomlinson wrote, “He has impeccable positives, but 1s he a poet?” 
-this remark backed with seven lines of general expression of prejudice, and no 
attention to lines of verse (But Tomlinson has already been publicly congratulated 
on writing a history of modern poetry in the Penguin Guide, The Modern Age 
Volume without mentioning the century’s best poetry) 

I took from many sources the indirect compliment paid to me by the irritation 
my poetry caused among those intellectuals who resist expression direct from life’ 
and, not unnaturally, critics like Donald Davie and G S Fraser recorded struggles 
with themselves over my writing because it was .. ...... direct 
from everyday experience * Some rationalised their discomfort by dwelling on 
the clumsiness of my writing Bernard Bergonzi, for instance, wrote, “a work such 
as.. Imaginings . 1s hard to assess the sophisticated critic might easily dismiss 
it because of the clumsiness of Mr. Holbrook’s language He writes fragments 
of unashamed autobiography Yet (he) writes about these admirable topics in 
a peculiarly awkward fashion”. How revealing, that such a critic should call the 
“joys and difficulties of married love and domesticity and parenthood”, 
patronisingly, and with almost spinsterish distaste, “‘admuirab.e topics’! (How 
eccentric in regarding these things as significant were Tolstoy, D H Lawrence, 
Thomas Hardy, Dickens and Emily Bronte!) 

The absence of epistemological preoccupations, and absence of tricks of art for 
tricks of art’s sake, puzzled nearly all the London critics, except A Alvarez, for 
whose encouragement I was grateful. 

He 1s one of the few younger poets who can transmute the everyday facts of life, 
without falstfication, into art His subject 1s marriage, children and the tension of 
trying to mamtam a free, warm give-and-take in the often unbearable closeness of 
family hfe In theory his poetry 1s a celebration of marriage, in practice, its depth 
comes from recognising that the intumacy he seeks 1s elusive and transitory com- 
pared with his unidealised 1solation . There are half a dozen poems here in which 
he calmly and seriously accepts the facts of unhappiness And these seem to me 
very fine indeed (The Observer) 

I do not find in my own poetry that comparison between “unidealised isolation” 
and the “elusive and transitory” nature of marital intumacy: here, I cannot help 
feeling, Alvarez reads something of his own into my work Thus identifying 


*] gather Donald Davie, however, ın a recent talk pronounced that in future he was going 
to write only from direct experience 


M: experience of being reviewed, asa newly published poet, has been deeply 
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tendency—the reviewer identifying with the writer—seems to me one of the most 
disturbing features of the defence of the sophisticated London critic against new 
creative work. The critics want to “be poets”— three have assured me privately 
that “I too am an artist” But these aspirations are virtually frustrated by the 
conditions of their own work, and thus they become creators manqués. Hence 
the extraordinary wmpertinences one experiences—the critics write “ro” one when 
10 fact they are writing, as it were, “ro” themselves. Thus two critics, both BBC 
men (George McBeth and Anthony Thwaite), have made ıt plain in reviews and 
private comments that “1f only I were in London”, they, and a number of “others”, 
could tell'‘me “where to omit this phrase, and polish that line’—they know. They 
seem unable to assume that one has made something of an effort oneself in these 
respects over ten years’ apprenticeship, and that such emendations, since they are 
a matter of “wrestling with words and with meanings” and thus with one’s own 
apprehensions, can only be done by oneself What they seek to imply by such 
“advice” 1s that no one can conceivably be more aware of what he ıs doing, and what 
poetry is, than they are 

At least Mr Alvarez did not suggest that he could have improved on my poems 
privately he does, and has even gone so far as to tell me to “grow up”. Poems he 
accepts for The Observer come back to me nearly always with suggested amend- 
ments: I am absorbed ın his yearning to be creative, as ıt were One gradually 
comes to see that what most reviewing represents in the absence of adequate 
standards and functions of serious writing is a kind of anti-creativity, whose main 
impulse 1s unconscious envy Could one accept, from the muddled introduction 
to The New Poetry (Penguin), that Alvarez even understands what poetry, as art, 
1s? (Why does he include ın that volume poetry which 1s far from anything that 
may be called art, by Wam and Amis?) 

Exasperated exchange 1s perhaps permussable ın private correspondence: we 
expect something more disinterested 1n public reviewing, but we seldom receive it. 
Most of the reviews of my first volume were quite inept, reflected the appalling 
lack of standards in criticism, and the general indifference of the public to poetry. 
They were more concerned to prove good tipsters than to “‘see the object as it 
really is’ Hardly any made any analysis of words and lines many showed 
themselves unable to read. 

The writer can perhaps escape from the depressing effect of his reviews by 
setting one against the other Against Cronin’s account of tiredness, one may 
set David Morphet’s youthful acclaim in Delta, the undergraduate Cambridge 
journal 

. . . the exuberance which goes into his description of nature 1s to be found m 
all his poetry—~but it ıs an exuberance which never gets out of control He 
makes a strong umaginative impact, he never fails to cal] our emotional attention; 
SA sense of rhythm 1s exciting and his manner stimulating Imagiınıngs 1s a refreshing 
yoiume 

Few of the London critics seemed to be able to read with an open sensibility a 
book of poems by an unknown author only one or two, such as Stuart Holroyd, 
in John O’London’s wrote uninhibitedly that I was “undoubtedly the real thing” 
It ıs encouraging to be at least accepted as a poet among so much not-poetry 

London journalism on the whole closed 1ts ranks, ın defence, except for one or 
two still capable of making exceptions, as with Anthony Thwaite and Michael 
Hamburger, who put my book forward for the Book Society Choice, for which 
one must be grateful It 1s useful to study the phenomena of “who chooses” the 
literary prizes nowadays—and how they get there 

Outside London, however, the reception given my volume by innocent critics 
penetrated often much deeper to the nature of my writing, to seeing what I feel 
myselffamtryingtodo Here, for instance, ıs a quotation from THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW: no other reviewer penetrated as far as this non-professional writer (Betty 
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Edwards), who discusses the content of my poetry in the terms in which I am 
interested ın my own work’ 

In contemplative poems on the decay of man or of nature there 1s often a 
regenerative flowering of one sort or another that makes the disenchantment 
bearable 

Another penetrating review was by Zulfikar Ghose ın Western Daily Press 
Outside the process of metropolitan self-defence new work in word art can break 
through to readers’ capacities to receive it, one hopes. Here, 1t seems to me, are 
the possibilities for a new audience, which I hope to reach, by my poetry, as well 
as through my educational writing For there are many people working in schools 
and colleges, and ancillary occupations, who are as bewildered by the false literary 
structure erected by the metropolitan critics as I am for them I wrote Llareggub 
Revistted Ofcourse, by the tume such a book appears the ground has shifted, and 
the defence methods are changed I ama little disappointed that my new fellowship 
at King’s probably tempered the reviewers’ attitudes to Llareggub Revisited which, 
had ıt appeared before, would have met with hysterical resistance (The Observer 
ignored it completely, recently in The Listener Bernard Bergonzi said he had 
reconsidered it and found ıt better than he originally thought). Few reviewers of 
that book began to approach my essential argument, that Thomas had talent, 
but was encouraged by literary society to misuse it, even to disguise his own In- 
sights and perceptions from humself 

D J Enright’s attack in the New Statesman was an astonishing display of 
clowning, ridiculing the worst aspects of my tone (a not difficult exercise), but 
essentially defending himself against the claum I had tried to make in the book 
for gravity ın our attitudes to art. 

There 1s, I suppose, a continual process of resistance to new disturbances 1n art, 
and the journalist-poet-reviewer type holds power by keeping art out In its place 
a “‘safe’’ kind of journalistic substitute 1s erected. The literary world, apparently, 
sees nothing outrageous as such a claim as the following in The Observer for some 
poems by Ted Hughes printed above his brief profile 

Most of the poems ın Hawk in the Ram (1957) and Lupercal (1960) may super- 
ficially be about animals, but they are also the most psychologically profound, 
original and exciting work to appear since the Four Quartets. 

The attempt to reduce Four Quartets, implicitly, to the level of comparison with 
the uneven work of young poets matches the elevation of new “repro” poets to 
literary influence and power (Wain chooses poetry for the Mermaid Theatre 
Festival, Hughes chooses poetry for the Poetry Book Society), such things can 
happen only because general 1eviewing 1s iliterate, inadequate, and devoid of all 
standards “Trends” become a substitute for disinterested openness In this 
situation the younger writer has too little by way of “critical atmosphere” to help 
his creation Meanwhile the common reader is not encouraged ever to see rubbish 
for what ıt ts A good deal of modern poetry ıs no more than ull-written prose 
divided up typographically (1 would include much of Thomas Gunn in this category). 
It has no saison d’être in compassionate motives, but 1s written to draw attention 
to the writer It has no rhythm, and thus no life 

Can education, or the kind of training passed on generation to generation by 
the Scrutiny and Use of English movements ever bring the needed reform to the 
mediocrity of out literary journalism? A study of literary journals of the last 
century reveals that not only were their standards higher—but their circulation 
was no smaller ın relation to the population There 1s no progress here The 
Observer claim for Hughes, obviously sanctioned by Alvarez, passed later nto 
Vogue currency ın the latter paper Wain ıs taken as the expert on the young 
literary generation. 

But to return to some more serious reviews of my poetry, where comment 
may be treated seriously 
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G S Fraser, writing in The Twentieth Century, speaks uneasily of his “natural 
antipathy” to me, because I often write to the newspapers “saying (I am) for 
virtue against sın”, and because I write poems “about subjects that (Fraser) thinks 
should be private from poetry (‘making love to one’s wife, loving one’s little 
daughter’) ‘and generally thrusts out pushes and bangs his chest about what a 
splendidly Leavisianly ‘mature’ human creature heis ” “But” (Fraser goes on) 
“he has more content, more socially relevant content, than I have, in the few 
poems that still from time to time I snatch a free day-and-a-half to write” 

Yet he says that these prejudices are “irrational and indefensible’—-I would 
add largely irrelevant To me they represent the general reaction against the 
simple fact of my poetry—that I mean ıt I woulcn’t myself want to excuse the 
aggressive, self-righteous, hysterical side of myself (what Douglas Brown has called 
the “gadfly on the public conscience”) but I cannot but feel that the contemptuous- 
ness underlying the combination “splendidly Leavisianly ‘mature’”’ is itself a 
defence against the moments in my few effective poems where I am Jeast sure of 
myself, rather than a setting aside of my worst assertive aspects Fraser, however, 
has an engaging honesty, and he 1s one of the very few critics who see what some 
of my poetry 1s about on A Walk by the River with My Daughter he says 

We live, all, living creatures, animal to vegetatle, by preying on and eating each 
other On this hornd sea of existence the individual human life 1s like a leaky and 
rotten boat which a child’s love might at a wkum caulk with tar and push off, 
blessed with courage 

How moving the whole passage 1s to me, as I expound it in this way? But 1s the 
actual writing the concentration of mterest, the control of rhythm, the economy of 
mmagery, equal to the movingness of the conception? Doesn’t one react agaist 
the apologetic fuss of the first Ime? 

And I am, I suppose, in a sense, irresponsible 

And isn’t there in the whole detail of the rest of the passage (“‘Restore, restore 
my heart again’’) a kind of rhetoric, not only for pained love, but for emotional 
self-indulgence” One 1s beastly to be so hard about a poem coming of so much 
perception and good feeling 

How, one may ask, could the “whole movingness of the conception”, the “much 
perception” and the “good feeling” have entered Mr Fraser’s responses, 1f “the 
actual writing” were not “equal” to them? His own account forces back to cliché 
what I carefully tried to work beyond cliché ın the poem It ıs true that he sees 
something of what I am trying to do, but it ıs disappointing that he takes for 
“rhetoric” quoted fragments of Elizabethan song (““Restore, restore my heart 
again”) and a line of Crabbe (“That taps the tarry boat with gentle blow’’)—these 
harking back after the firmer rhythms of past ages of security in the soul, to set 
against the mood of the poem’s wandering self-distrust and self-examunation. 
In the line 

And I am, I suppose, ın a sense, irresponsible 

—the rhythm 1s meant to be 
that of a sigh, and a hesitant self-enquiry, at the 1solation of the adult from the 
child; the inability of the adult to convey to the cauld the sense of meaningless ın 
the universe which the child confronts with courage the attempt to hide reality 
from oneself and from the child, and thereby disable it, and to hide the infantile 
need in oneself The slow, sighing, blundermng ponderousness of the above line ts 
intended as an enacted pause, before going on to examine painful aspects of the 
nature of things I am dumbfounded to see Mr Fraser using the phraseology of 
the New Criticism (“control of rhythm, economy of imagery”) to explain what I 
can only see as his own inability to hear the characteristic sound of my voice, and 
to use the phrase “emotional self-indulgence” to protect himself against what I 
consider the deeper disturbances 1n my lines. He has, of course, already defended 
himself to a degree by umplying that to write about “loving one’s little daughter” 
is “too private for poetry” (Pace Wordsworth). 
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I found Mr Fraser’s comments on A Walk by the River interesting, however, 
even if they demonstrate how unlikely ıt seems that one will be read as one hoped 
tobe read The most depressing part of Mr Fraser’s note was his simple descrip- 
tion of the following lines as “incredibly creaking or limping metrics, or insolent 
metrics’”” Perhaps I may be allowed to defend my scansion against the prevalent 
assumption that I don’t consider such things? These are the lines Fraser examines 

The body sinks its closest to 1ts nadir when 

We wake at February five o’clock as the poplars creak 
Unfostered runed night out there but then 

An unfamiliar melody began to break 

If Mr. Fraser considers this as revealing and “tnsolent indifference to rhythm”, 
then, I say, he can have no voice or ear (Privately he tells me I merely write 
merely “a rough kind of blank verse”.) Of course, by the measures of strict metric 
schemes the lines he quotes above may be orthodox I never looked at my verse 
in such terms I only know that I have at best a strict exigency in the ear for a 
poem’s fluency. The first line here enacts the thumping of the heart as one wakes, 
with a sense of having been sunk into a very deep sleep but it 1s in fact a simple 
iambic line with six feet 

The bdd/-y sinks/ its clos/-est to/ 1ts na/-dir whén 

—the stresses on small conjunc- 
tions 1s as deliberate as anything can be ın verse, to emphasise the half-unconscious 
half-awareness of the sleeper (“to”? “when’’?) and the “-y sinks’ rhythm 1s 
deliberate, too (Cf Chaucer’s “y-clept”’, “y-course”, a very useful means to 
thrust the emphasis forward on to the main word ) Mr Fraser scans the line quite 
wrongly, thus 

The body/sinks its/closest to/its nadjır when No poet with the least sensitivity 
to language would consider body and closest as “whole” stresses, without a “swing” 
or “rock” (as 1f on a balance) of therr own surely ? 

Of course, these qualities of rhythm and movement “come” to one, after long 
training, at heat, during the process of composition—one can’t deliberately manu- 
facture them (some poets try, but this ıs why so much modern poetry has a “repro” 
air, as J discuss ın Llareggub Revisited) But when I say the features are “‘deliberate”’ 
I mean that this is the kind of quality I seek to develop ın my verse, to “let come”, 
and to choose as being “the real thing’? among my poems, when it comes to 
conscious sorting out, of the bad from the good 

In the next line “we” “wake”, following the line which has enacted the throb 
of the half-conscious heart Here ıt 1s appropriate that the rhythm should alter, 
particularly as the first sound ıs the noise of the poplar trees creaking ın the gale 

We wake/at Féb/ru-ar/-y five/o-clock 

continues the heart-beat rhythm, but 
stretches out over the mouth and time with the slow return of consciousness, and 
the half-asleep mind’s consideration of what the gale-noise means The sleeper 
has, as I say elsewhere in the poem, an urge to dream of spring flowers, and this 
1s part of my whole theme of the idealising urge here-—that he wishes things were 
better than they are Here the half-asleep mind 1s saying “gale? February— 
Feb-ru-ar-y—how long ıt takes for spring to come! five o’clock—Feb-ru-ar-y- 
five-o’clock— ıs that all I have woken for?” The actuality of the outside gale 1s 
brought in with the noise of the trees, the sudden knock and cry of a great tree 
bent in the wind, squeaking 

as the pop/lars créak 

The only departure from an 1ambic, seven-foot line here is the anapaest to give 
the quick sudden tree noise, “as the pOp/lars créak” God knows what sort of a 
mess Mr Fraser makes of my line by scanning ıt thus (he seems determined to 
make ıt into blank verse) 

We wake/ at Feb/ ruary five o’clock/ as the pop] lars creak 
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The sleeping mind then contemplates the fragile separation between his comfort 
in the bed and the half-consciousness of sleep, and the indifferent or hostile natural 
world outside, or, possibly, at a deeper level, the shelter of the womb-like bed, 
and the outer world of reality—for all of us retire to a kind of infancy, ın sleep, 
and experience each morning a rebirth. Thus the outside world 1s not mother, 
does not foster the gale 1s an indifferent force breaking up things in the night. 
The sleeper resigns to what he perceives to be “out there” thus the rhythm becomes 
resigned, too. So we have a firm iambic, with a strong caesura between the fourth 
and fifth feet, where, into the sleepy perception comes the noise of a bird Even 
Mr Fraser scans this line correctly. 

Unfòst/ ering rfi/ ined night/ out thére/ but thén 

it 1s perhaps worth mentioning 
that the last two 1ambics are strong and pure (resignation sudden new perception), 
whereas “ering” and “ined” need to be made “ring” and “mwd” Qe “fostring” 
and “ruim’d’’),—1mpure 1ambics, as 1t were, enacting perhaps the break-up of 
things in the gale itself 

The last line lengthens the rhythm, relaxes ıt, with labials, and alliterative plosives 
(“b” s) underlying its ease is the flavour of “family” in “famuliar”-—the domestic 
sound of the thrust makes ıt possible to be less anxious about the threatening 
storm The fact that ıt 1s familar means that “I have experienced storms before 
and weathered them’—at a deep level the gale 1s disturbing unconscious fears 
about emotional gales— of parental violences and their threat of destructiveness 
in oneself as a child, ard in ourselves as adults. The thrush’s “famuliar’” family 
voice reminds me at the unconscious level of my mother’s woman’s voice as a 
child (this emanation of the mother ın the natural world 1s a significant perception 
of Kleiman psychology, and 1s manifest ın children’s work). 

But ın terms of scansion the line 1s a simple 1ambic six-foot line (Mr. Fraser 
tries for some wilful reason to make this one a four-foot line!) This 1s my scansion. 

An òld/ fam-il/ 1ar-mé]/ o-dy/ be-gan/ to bréak 
The only imperfect foot here 1s “‘}4r-mél’”’, but here the voice only makes a dip 1n the 
diphthong “‘1ar”—we don’t quite say ‘“‘1-ar”- but the effect of “‘fam-1I/ far, mèl” 1s 
to enact, as near as words can, the twirling little rondo of the thrush at dawn in 
February The plosive “b’’s express, I hope, the courage of the bird, even its 
round breast against the gale, and its plosive noise. 

I hope these notes will demonstrate a litile to my readers that though I know 
I have weaknesses, that my rhythm and metre are at any rate not unconsidered. 
(Of course, only after the heat of composition does one see what one has done 
clearly as this ) How could I have taught and written about poetry for ten years 
without being able to scan my own work? I suppose the answer 1s, alas, that Mr 
Fraser has taught verse for longer, but can’t obviously scan mine! 

One characteristic of what 1s loosely called the “New Criticism” 1n all its forms 
1s that 1t assumes that the methods of critical analysis and the enlightened ap- 
proaches to meaning are, if not infallible, at least less fallible than the methods 
they replaced In fact, of course, things remain as they always were, often bemused 
by academism, prejudice, incompetence, and inadequacy of sensibility Most 
amateur writers simply cannot read a pathetic display of this each month may be 
found ın the httle magazine called Unicorn, which has a muddled feature called 
Poem on the Table When a poem of mine was submitted recently the typescripts 
were sent out with serious errors, and the “critics” offer criticism of phrases I 
never wrote, (e g “winter cluster” for “withy clusters” !) But there 1s also continu- 
ally being erected a sense of “poetic decorum’”—-Mr Fraser’s strictures on my 
rhythm, based on his own inadequacy to read them, indicate such a barrier of 
petrified expectatior So do Mr Philip Hobsbawm’s, writing in Outposts, in 
which he writes of my “breathless, blundering, compelling” poems, (“no-one 
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could say Mr Holbrook writes well’’)}—‘the willed rhymes, the bad pun, the 
catalogues of adjectives, and the helpless verbs, the functionless variations of 
rhythm, the general cacophany”—how much ıt sounds like critical strictures in 
the past by any critic on almost any new poet! 

“Yet”, Mr Hobsbawm goes on to admit, as did Mr Fraser, that the poem 
moves the reader—“few people will have read this extract and remain unmoved, 
still less the whole poem” “For Mr Holbrook 1s that rare being, a really honest 
writer He doesn’t set down just those things that make him look good or feel 
good” How can a writer who “does not write well” convey “honesty or authenti- 
city”, 1f his use of language 1s so appalling? But Mr. Hobsbawm allows me only 
to have my poetry regarded as interesting “because of the personality so nakedly 
unfolded to us” This assumes that my poems are not “art” mdeed, perhaps, 
with Mr Tomlinson, that they are not “poetry” or with others that they are 
“journalism” After many years of care, working on verse, in seeking to use it 
as art to make sense of life, I am left wondering, despite all the failures, how ıt 1s 
I can be accused of “carelessness” at those rough times when the material just 
won’t quite come under the pattern-making impulse? It is not my worst and 
more banal poems that are resisted, but the more uncertain ones where the successes. 
and failures are those of the closest contests with experience What us “art”, if ıt 
is not to be organised from personal experience? For when Mr Hobsbawm talks 
about “personality” he doesn’t mean the empty projection of a self such as we 
have in Christopher Logue, but means the rendering of personal experience. 

A new sense of “decorum” makes this rendering of one’s most disturbing. 
moments as discomforting as art has always been to the “literary mind”, which, 
for convenience and ease, tends to establish a map of the scene by which to judge 
new work Of course, such a chart becomes out of date as soon as it’s drawn. 
The resistance, of an established “decorum”, at present based on “tough” and 
portentous journalistic vein of poetry—Wain, Amis, Hughes, Gunn (though 
Hughes sometimes writes as an artist), is one present consequence of our education 
and culture as a whole, in this technological society The intuitive faculties are 
under-rated, and intellectual power, the means to social power and success, has 
become a defence against feeling and the unconscious This defence mechanism 
can only gradually be penetrated by a fresh voice of art, but the unconscious 
defence of the journalist reviewers and such who seek power resists ıt 

Following resistance, the subsequent tactic 1s to “take over” the mode of the 
new voice, absorb it, and render it impotent by cliché imitation This happened 
to Eliot, and has lessened his impact Wain employs Ehot’s tone to mimic 
portentousness It has happened, ın minor ways, to Dylan Thomas, whose 
poetry led in a whole era of not-poetry and mask-language masquerading as 
“inspiration”. It 1s interesting to see, even as a novice, how much sail-trimming. 
and imitation there are, even of a first book of poems: protests against ‘‘over- 
intimacies” have even been followed by imitations of the mode among young. 
writers. Such fashion-following, of course, 1s part of the resistance 
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BACK TO THE BEGINNING 


God in this age of man 

Measures the span of war, 

Fanfare of dead men’s cries 
Cripple the unborn chiid. 


Riding the runts of hell, 

Torture, with leeched-up lips, 

Spits out the hunting cry— 
All these will fall tonight 


Pricked on this page, their stars 
Descend; on their heels are hung 
Signs of the traitor, brand 

Of the baited bull in the ring 


And the rank of the man condemned 
Dressed for the dark display 
Blatantly man awakes 

Hard on the rim of death, 


Devil-may-care, may care 

Too late, the race, slow-starting, 

Breaks all record, tıme and 1ts 
Tabernacles crash 


Flint stone on stone gives fire, 

This night of the gods 1s split 

Wide as the madman’s eyes 
Seeking the sun, spills 


The black nitric tide, and the spawn 
Of Sion drawn for the power of 
Princes, down to an earth 

Sunk in the drain of death 


God ın this dawn of night 

Calling across the deep, 

Drifts of unshaken stars 
Sets ın a universe 


New to the name, His footsteps 
Planted, his stride cloud-long, 
To the song of returning, man 
On his belly moves again 
ANNE BLACKMORE 
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WHY BRITAIN LAGS BEHIND THE “SIX” 


The United Kingdom and the Sıx An essay on Economic Growth in Western Europe 
A Lamfalussy Macmillan 21s 


In an article published in the October, 1961, issue of Lloyds Bank Review, Dr 
Lamfalussy argued that there were no obvious reasons to attribute the spectacular 
growth of the EEC countries to the Common Market It seemed to him equally 
plausible to argue that the casual relation went the other way round’ as a result 
of the rapid development of the Six, and thanks to their favourable external bal- 
ances, the Common Market had turned out to be an early success 

Neither case seems to be firmly established. In some ways ıt 1s regrettable too 
that this study was completed a few months before the negotiations for Britain’s 
entry faled What Dr Lamfalussy does offer 1s a clear and lucid examination of 
the reasons for the widening gap between EEC’s economic performance and that 
of the U K. since the early 1950’s The six have clearly done better than Britain 
in terms of growth, price stability and external balances How long they can 
sustain this progress unhampered seems questionable 

The author believes that neither argument—that the Common Market is “some 
mythical land of promise”, or that the Six have done so far no more than fill the 
gap which separated them ın the immediate post-war years from a more advanced, 
more industrialised England—is correct It is probably more true, he contends, 
that some systematic forces have been at work which made Continental Europe 
grow faster than would have been warranted by a mere process of catching-up 
with Britain, but that these forces, however systematic, need not be permanent 
and are certainly not independent of what may happen outside Europe 

The question remains did the Common Market countries grow faster than 
Britain because they invested more, or because they invested ın a more efficient 
way? Here, Dr Lamfalussy’s broad conclusion 1s that British investment may 
have been less efficient than Continental capital outlay ın the non-manufacturing 
part of industry, and in the non-industrial part of the economy, but there 1s no 
evidence that this was the case ın manufacturing industry “On the contrary, it 
appears that considering the relatively slow growth of its stock of fixed assets, 
British manufacturing industry managed to increase labour productivity and to 
extend capacity at a surprisingly fast pace” 

Nevertheless the disparity in growth 1s startlingly clear between 1950 and 1961, 
the U.K. ’s gross national product increased by less than 30 per cent During the 
same period, the combined gross national product of the EEC countries has risen 
by 80 per cent Prices rose only about half as fast in Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium France 1s the only exception—because of marked periods of 
inflation There are probably good grounds for suggesting that Britain’s balance 
of payments which were frequently under strong pressure between 1950 and 
1961-—-1n relation to the external surpluses enjoyed by most Common Market 
countries—-seriously hampered our growth, causing the Government to curb 
home demand and to fight inflationary price increases. 

A further disadvantage confronting Britain in 1950 was lack of availability of 
new sources of labour. In relation to the Six, our unemployment was lowest and 
we were in the weakest position to increase the supply of labour for manufacturing 
industry 

Some of the Sıx at least also enjoyed a privileged position ın non-trade accounts 
of the balance of payments—the inflow of private donations to Italy, the foreign 
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exchange receipts due to private expenditure of the foreign armed services in 
Germany, the higher level of public donations and grants to France, the rising 
foreign travel surplus of Italy and France, the increasing transportation and 
investment income of Holland, the rismg shipping income of Belgium and the 
inflow of private capital into Italy and France In relation to these advantages, 
Britain had to carry an increasing burden, as well as reduced invisible earnings, 
donations and private capital movements 

But when all these factors have been taken nto consideration, Britain's poor 
growth record 1s in a large measure due to stop-go policies ın encouraging and 
discouraging home demand and failing to give a sufficient boost to exports Even 
the improvements in our trade balance from 1955 to 1958 can “in. no way be 
attributed to a better export performance”. On the contrary, the author argues, 
“it was the result of stagnation”, a deliberate brake on development to keep 
external accounts ın balance. The Six, by and large, were not faced with this 
problem Exports appear to have encouraged expansion on the Continent, while 
imhibiting ıt in Britain, 

Dr. Lamfalussy also believes that the slow growth of British productivity 1s 
responsible for the decline of our share in world trade and a worsening of Britain’s 
competitive position since 1953 Had British manufacturing been fully employed, 
our exports trade would have been more competitive And he argues that the 
burden of responsibility for our lagging growth “1s put duectly on home demand 
rather than on exports ...a greater pressure of home demand, provided ıt could 
have been sustained for several years, would have raised the British investment 
ratio, speeded up the growth of productivity and eventually stimulated exports”, 
But such a process would have taken time Insofar as this analysis seems valid, 
it casts a grave reflection on successive Conservative Chancellors for failing to 
plan ahead, acting only when the economy seemed poised at its most precarious 
and “‘passing the buck” to industry by placing a grossly unfair burden on ıt ın the 
form of repeated stop-go policy changes 

Despite certain advantages, such as progress in technology, Bmtain has, of 
course, been at an trome disadvantage Some of the Six, notably Germany, started 
the post-war period with substantially new stock and plant We had no such 
fresh start, but had to work within the constrairts of old, highly integrated stock, 
which imposes limitations on optimum growth, and high productivity On the 
other hand, one advantage which has acted ın favour of the Srx, slower rates of 
wage rises, seems to have come to an end, with claims for higher pay evident, and 
the implicit concomitant of higher export prices. 

Had Britain joined the Common Market, the most likely, but by no means 
certain benefit might have been a more effective framework for growth policies 
The achievement of these, now that we are shut out, 1s clearly the most urgent 
task now confronting us. Nevertheless we should feel highly indebted to Dr. 
Lamfalussy for drawing the disparities so clearly and demonstrating the weaknesses 
which a resolute government would do well to note and act upon 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


FRANKEL ON FOREIGN POLICY 
The Making of Foreign Policy Joseph Frankel Oxford University Press. 35s 


Professor Frankel has produced a work of high quality This decade has seen 
the proliferation of States whose numbers have bloated UNO and have put upon 
it a strain which 1t will do uncommonly well to survive With over a hundred 
states, each a separate and proud entity, touchy as to 1ts independence, determined 
to prove itself, the study of contact and intercourse between so many nations has 
given a new meaning to Foreign Policy, and the author does not shnnk from his 
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task The survey leaves no facet untouched. His purpose 1s to fashion a “model” 
for analysis of decision making, the better to appreciate inter-State relations and 
reactions separately and mn concert This magnum opus, compact im just over 
two hundred pages, threads its way through fifteen chapters, each an important 
factor ın understanding and assessing the attitudes and decisions of new and old 
in this vastly increased body of nations. This ıs not a popular work, nor a textbook. 
The scholarship reaches towards the higher ranks of students, most of whom will 
be enlisted into the corps d’élite which will advise upon or direct national foreign 
policy or the growing though jeyeune supra—or international institutions 

The world has acquired a new complexity as science has enveloped it ın the 
nightmare of the hydrogen bomb, a skein of contradictions where the all powerful 
face stalemate through their overwhelming strength while the miniscule can keep 
the world on tenterhooks by defiance and irresponsibility In such alarming 
uncertainty, peace and continued living may well rest upon proper analysis and 
appraisal An outmoded approach or inability to understand or appreciate the 
issues can bring about the most fearful consequences In a world where no one 
and no place 1s free from possible involvement, judgment and decision must call 
in ard study, research, an evaluation of politics, economics, matters social, religious, 
philosophic, psychological, and also the dictates of reason and emotion. In his 
analysis Professor Frankel has taken them all into account 

Occasionally the impossibility of reconcilmg opposites shows through and 
Professor Frankel 1s too honest to avoid the snare Hus passage on planning 1s 
illuminating, and if ıt weakens our faith it helps to bring us to a proper sense of 
the ummensity of the task of keeping the world on a fairly level keel and of our 
inadequacy to conjure up the absolute solution in the flux of life, and, one hopes, 
progress Let the author have the last word as the epitome of his travail and 
warning to the didactic “My aim has not been a full explanation of the ultimate 
mystery of decisions I have merely constructed a model to provide a systematic 
framework for their study, have applied this model to numerous concrete examples 
and have suggested several possible complementary methods The analysis 1s 
intended to be helpful for the understanding of foreign policy decisions but 1s only 
indirectly relevant for their evaluations The final verdict, whether political or 
moral, must be left to individual judgment”, Davip GOLDBLATT 


THE OUTLOOK OF DR. MICKLEM 
The Place of Understanding and Other Papers Nathaniel Micklem. Bles 16s. 


Dr Micklem has long been recognised as one of the most eminent theologians 
to have been produced by his Church (he is a Congregationalist) this century 
From 1932-1953 he was Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, and Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology Not that Dr Micklem’s lectures and writing have ever 
been “dogmatic” in the narrower sense of that term: on the contrary, his thinking 
and his utterances have been characterised most of all by honesty and open- 
mundedness Indeed, as he himself reminds us 1n one of the Papers here collected, 
he has sometimes been the centre of controversy, and has also been accused of 
heterodoxy. Huis contribution to theological thought has been the more incisive 
and valuable just because he was so little concerned to gain and preserve the 
reputation of being a “safe” theologian. 

Just over three years ago the University of London honoured Dr Micklem by 
inviting him to deliver the John Coffin Memorial Lecture and he chose for his 
subject the question——‘‘Is there a Christian Ethic?” Those who heard the lecture 
(repiinted ın this volume among other Papers) were delighted again by the evidence 
of clear thought which has characterised so many of his utterances and so much 
of hus writing. ‘“‘Christians sometimes assert (I had rather say ‘bleat’) that if only 
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everybody were truly Christian there would be no more soctal problems and no 
more wars That ıs only partially true, for the social problems of the day and 
the avoidance of war require hard thinking as well as more good will”. 

To many who have known Dr Micklem as teacher or as writer, this volume of 
selected Papers will bring vivid reminders of his wide interests and characteristic 
point of view Some of the Papers are theological, others philosophical, others 
again of broad general interest, and two about poetry To Dr Micklem, poetry 
and the Bible are more important than the works of theologians “I used often 
to say that, when I should be released from my professional theological duties, I 
would in future read the theologians no more but only the Bible and the poets 
I have not been able to realise my ideal I have, indeed, refrained from reading 
the theologians, but I have paid too little attention to the Bible and the poets” 
At all events, in the Papers on the poetry of Shelley and E H W Meyerstein, Dr 
Micklem here makes some amends for this alleged neglect! 

There are reminders in other Papers of Dr. Micklem’s attitude to certain 
theological issues “We must distinguish between the unchanging Gospel and 
the inevitably changing forms ın which from generation to generation ıt must be 
expressed . The Gospel is not at all indefinite, but it 1s to be spiritually appre- 
hended and never conclusively defined” And again “There can be little doubt 
that confessional loyalties have warped the judgment and rendered ineffectual 
the learning of many New Testament scholars in the past” ‘The historian can 
no more prove that Jesus was God’s very Son than he can prove that on a certain 
date the music of the ancients was most beautiful, at most he could say that such 
was the judgment of days gone by? Many will be grateful to Dr Micklem for 
giving us so diverse, so characteristic and so readable a collection of some of his 
occasional Papers F H Hiwarp 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


My Life and Times Octave One 1883 Compton Mackenzie. Chatto & Windus 
30s 


If ıt be true, in terms of human recognition of genius short-lived, that those 
whom the gods love die young, it 1s equally sure that the public reyotces to honour 
writers and artists who have served them well and long Living instances come 
readily to mind Picasso, E M. Forster, Casals, Gordon Craig, Somerset Maugham,» 
John Masefield, the Cassons, John Cowper Powys, Bertrand Russell and many 
others who, like Sir Compton Mackenzie-—1n some ways the youngest octogenarian 
of them all—recerve our affection and esteem. Sir Compton Mackenzie has 
succeeded Max Beerbohm as a choice broadcaster and TV personality and 1s thus 
known to millions who may never have read his books—though the loss 1s theirs 

With over seventy volumes to his credit—novels, plays, poems, biography, 
criticism and muscellaneous—it was inevitable, and certainly desirable, that he 
should write his autobiography This he has done, unstintingly, ın the present 
book, and the title indicates his plan no less than eight instalments of reminiscence 
and anecdotage, the final volume to take the reader to 1947 and “Britain's abdica- 
tion from the Empire of India” (a phrase which has a Churchillian ring) Yet 
not the ‘“‘final’ volume, for there 1s a contingent promise of “two more octaves 
from memory”, after which Sir Compton will be content to leave his present-day 
diary “‘of an octogenarian for posthumous publication” Thuis 1s a grand scheme, 
as confident as ıt 1s ambitzous, and his many admurers will pray for its fulfilment 

That the author has an astonishing memory 1s the obvious first comment What 
else can be said about an infant aged one who remembers being taken to Baker 
Street to be photographed with his hand resting on a toy elephant, or seeing from 
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the window of a railway carnage the debris of a train crash which had occurred 
a year or so before, or about one who teaches hrnself to read at the age of twenty- 
two months? A phenomenal memory, but one that has been checked and double- 
checked, and which may be accounted for by the special circumstances of his life 
as a child of the famous tourmg actors, Edward and Virginia Compton of the 
Compton Comedy Company In his babyhood little Monty went everywhere 
with his parents His eyes registered books and scripts always ın their hands. 
Actors, artists and writers moved ın and out of his consciousness And his mother, 
in her eighties, scribbled a note on that formative period “You were a very good 
baby and always ready to be interested You were always taken to visit everyone 
we knew In Dublin you were taken to every party, though of course you were 
still ın long clothes You were brought to the theatre to be fed at the breast 
during performances” 

This involvement ın theatrical life could have led him into the “profession”, as 
it did his sisters Viola and Fay, but though he did an occasional stint of acting 
Sir Compton says he was strongly prejudiced against it from the age of two and 
“never had the slighest desire to go on the stage” Writing was his bent from the 
first, with omnivorous reading, and he seems to think that he owes most of his 
creative talents to the American side of his ancestry, the Cowells and Batemans, 
and that “probably my use of the pen came from Joe Cowell”, his great-grandfather, 
an actor-comedian who forsook Drury Lane and the Adelphi 150 years ago to 
make a career ın the United States Cowell certainly had a ready pen and his 
descendant does well to devote 35 pages to extensive quotation from an entertaining 
book of his published by Harpers in 1844 Some interesting stories of Edmund 
Kean occur in this chapter The great tragedian had been booked to appear at 
Charleston under Cowell’s management and had incurred rough treatment by 
audiences at Boston and Philadelphia through appearing on the stage drunk 
This could have been the case, but just as likely the actor was being hounded on 
account of the scandal of his association with Mrs Cox in London, a cause célèbre 
which had been too well reported on both sides of the Atlantic Anyway, Cowell 
stood by him ın Charleston when he faced “the predetermined turbulence of twelve 
hundred men” on the first night, with one woman only im the audience, and the 
next night Kean triumphed by his courage and sheer genius 

One of Sir Compton’s memories is of being taken at the age of seven by his 
father to see Henry James—who was negotiating with Edward Compton for a 
stage version of his novel The Americans. James signed the little boy’s birthday 
but omitted to give hım a tıp “I decided that great novelists were unreliable folk”. 
But father and son went away with a gift of The Tragic Muse in three volumes, 
which Sir Compton confesses he still finds “unreadable” Years later the Master 
drew Heinemann’s attention to our author’s first novel-script, The Passionate 
Elopement, while lamenting that the young Mackenzie had wasted his “latent 
energy” on that “monstrous century”, the 18th 

These and other recollections of the first eight years of Sir Compton’s 
tremendously interesting life seem to be drawn up effortlessly from the well of 
memory such small but significant matters as being dosed with castor oil, Nanny’s 
genteel insistence on calling bread-and-dripping bread-and honey, the odour 
peculiar to the hoods of prams, Monty’s first cigarette and his first cigar (the 
cigarette when he was aged four’), a picnic in the rain, his innocent discovery of 
sexual differences; and dissertations on slot-machines and goat-carriages at the 
seaside: all combine in a mélange of agreeable gossip 

Perhaps the most revealing and excitmg memories are those connected with the 
household base in Avonmore Road, West Kensington; the chief character, and the 
one who held sway while the parents were on tour, being Miss Curry, the children’s 
Nanny, a bleak repressive creature with a puckered face and a weakness for gin. 
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It was she who damped down any spontaneous impulse for happy self-expression, 
who hurried the children out midway through pantomimes and “treats”, who 
favoured younger brother Frank to spite Monty The grown man still detests 
her, while realising that her secret gin-drinking was a Victorian occupational 
hazard. There was also Mrs. Frith, a plump and earthy cook with a similar 
weakness, who was given to regaling the six-year-old with hearty tales of bodily 
functions Her account of her first pair of open drawers (or her mother’s,— 
“I'll get hold of a pair of hers”) has a Rabelaisian ring which obviously delighted 
the little boy who had already learnt from Smollett’s Roderick Random how to 
call a spade a spade These characters and incidents have provided Sir Compton 
with an inexhaustible store of the minutiae of life, which novelists of his kind— 
and I include Dickens and Thackeray and Bennett and Maugham—use so realistic- 
ally in their books Of the part played by memory in a work of imagination he 
cites his own Sinister Street-—-one of the literary landmarks of the century (pub- 

lished ın two vols. 1912 and 1914)—and quotes a letter he wrote: 
“Many critics have persisted in regarding Sinister Street merely as an 
achievement of memory you know from many hours of talk that, if I 
were to set down all I could remember of my childhood, the book would 

not by this time have reached much beyond my fifth year” 
Fifty years later he leaves fiction for autobiography, and if the other seven 
volumes measure up to this one the first half of the 20th century will have had a 
real going-over. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


TWO ASPECTS OF T. E. LAWRENCE 


T. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, Robert Graves and Liddell Hart Cassell. 42s 


The two sections of this important collection of letters to and from one of the 
most enigmatic figures of our century were published separately in two companion 
volumes ın 1939 as a limited edition, now republished in a handsome library single 
volume of nearly 450 pages. 

It 1s perhaps trite to repeat a truth that we all know that Lawrence of Arabia 
“was twice a legend, once ın his lifetime, and now again after his death”, but ıt 
bears repetition And what strongly emerges 1s that Lawrence was driven by 
some inner force to seek the public examination of his own character which tite 
main side of his nature disliked, on the surface some of his comments seem like 
those of a vain man. To Liddell Hart he commented 

“Lots of people, especially women, go about saying they alone can under- 
stand me. They do not see how little they see, each of them respectively 
My name is Legion” 

And Mr Graves says 
“What 1s called ‘Lawrence’s love of publicity’ can be best explained as a 
burning desire to know himself, for none can be himself except he first 
know himself” 

And he adds 

“Lawrence sits for portratts because he wishes to discover what he ts, by 
the effect he produces on the artist (a vain man has a very clear view of 
himself which he wants to force on his neighbours”) 

As with the other Lawrence, the novelist and poet, painter and philosopher, 
the piles of commentaries show no sign of dimimshing Why should they, when 
the man and his achievements—in action and wnting—can never finally be assessed ? 
This book will make its way because so many serious readers are absorbed by the 
Enigma. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND 
NOTICES 


IMMIGRATION. CONTROL OR COLOUR | 


BAR (Melbourne University Press 
London and New York, Cambridge 
University Press. 12s 6d.) This is an 
important critical study of the “White 
Australia” policy, which has attracted 
remarkably little attention ın this 
country. The present “Australian 
Paperbound” volume 1s a revised and 
enlarged edition of a pamphlet pub- 
lished ın 1960 by the Australian 
Immigration Reform Group, which 
aims to permit limited non-European 
immigration It ıs edited by Dr. 
Kenneth Ruvett, with an _ fustorical 
chapter by Mr. David Johanson 
“White Australa” started in the 
1880’s on economic grounds when the 
mass Immigration of Asian labour was 
threatened. The policy steadily hard- 
ened so that until the late thirties ıt was 
regarded as “the indispensible condi- 
tion of every other Australian policy”. 
The study admuts that “our colour bar 
on settlement is one of the most rigid 
the world has ever seen?” As an ex- 
ample, ıt points to the exclusion of 600 
illegitimate children of Austrahan 
service men living ın Japan The 
Group seeks a change on four main 
grounds “It 1s immoral to maintain 
a colour bar”, Australia needs more 
contact with non-Europeans, it 1s 
needlessly denying opportunities to 
would-be immigrants and exclusion 
has a “disastrous impact on non- 
European opinion” The Group 
accepts “the basic proposition that 
capacity to absorb should be the only 
factor limiting immigration by non- 
Europeans” It proposes bilateral 
migration agreements with interested 
non-European countries, with an over- 
all limit of 1,500 immigrants a year for 
an experimental period of five years 
In addition, non-Europeans should be 
admitted as genuine political refugees, 
and also close relatives of those already 
residing ın Australia This volume will 
be widely read and welcomed outside 
Australia for its informative value and 
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particularly as showing evidence of a 
wind of change upon this basic and 
extremely delicate problem 


THE INQUISITION OF MIDDLE AGES. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode 25s) This 
book reproduces part of the first 
volume of the American historian, 
Henry Charles Lea’s celebrated three 
volume History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, which started publication 
in 1887 It covers those chapters, 
dealing with the organisation and 
operation of the Inquisition “In them”, 
writes Dr Walter Ullmann in his long 
and valuable Historical Introduction, 
“Lea shows with an enviable command 
of the sources the mechanics of the 
inquisitorial process, from the first 
suspicion cast upon a person, through 
the tortuous and long-winded machinery 
of the trial, to the day on which the 
victim marched to the stake The 
reader is made familiar with the build- 
ings and prisons, the personnel of the 
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Inquisition, the records taken at the 
interrogations, the application of tor- 
ture, the numerous official pronounce- 
ments widening or restricting means of 
extracting confessions, the kinds of 
evidence taken, their value, the defence 
and its limitations, modes of sentences 
penalties, abyurations, relapse, and so 
on”. Dr Ullmann points out that, 
unlike the later volumes of Lea’s 
work dealing with the working of the 
Inquisition 1n particular countries and 
specific heresies and doctrines, the 
chapters here reproduced continue to 
retain a remarkable overall validity 
Dr Ullmann seeks to explain the papal 
justification for the whole inquisitorial 
procedure, ın which “every one of tts 
items was a denial of justice or a 
hideous caricature of it” He con- 
cludes that “both the collectivist or 
totality view of the papacy and the 
medieval concept of a Christian seem 
sufficiently to explain the setting aside 
by the papacy of the usual safeguards 
surrounding a criminal tral’ He 
attributes the freedom of England from 
the Inquisition largely to the independ- 
ence and character of the indigenous 
developing Common Law, no doubt, 
per contra, Dr Ullmann would agree 
that the revival of the Roman legal 
concept on the continent was conducive 
to the adoption by the papacy of the 
Inquisition’s process and procedure. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
(Cambridge University Press 22s. 6d ) 
The Naval Intelligence Division of the 
Admuralty published for service use 
during the war two volumes of a Hand- 
book on Italy The historical sections 
originally contributed by the late Miss 
C M. Ady and Mr. A J. Whyte have 
been revised by Dr D P Waley and 
Dr H Hearder; and they now form, 
together with a brief new section on 
the years 1940-1960 by Dr. Hearder, 
this useful introductory volume on 
Italy from “classical times to the 
present day’. The volume contains 
fifteen maps and also a brief list of 
books for more adequate reading The 
general public as well as students in 
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schools and universities will appreciate 
this summary but well written compres- 
sion of a vast subject into less than 250 


pages 


THE PATRIOT CHIEFS (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 25s) This 1s another 
addition to the Frontier Library, which 
1s certainly providing a wider knowledge 
of American history in this country, 
particularly of American expansion 
across the West of the continent. In 
this volume Mr Alvin M Josephy Jr, 
studies nine of the great Indian chiefs, 
including “the real Hiawatha’, King 
Philp, Popé, Pontiac, Tecumseh, 
Osceola, Black Hawk, Crazy Horse 
and Chief Joseph, culminating in the 
surrender of his Nez Percés ın 1877 
The subjects chosen by the author 
“were selected to provide variety in 
Indian backgrounds and cultures, geo- 
graphic areas and historic periods, and 
particular large-scale problems that led 
to crises and conflicts Arranged 
chronologically, they help to convey in 
ordered sense a narrative outline of 
much of Indian history” There 1s a 
lengthy bibliography 


LOUISE OF STOLBERG, COUNTESS OF 
ALBANY (Oliver & Boyd 25s). 
This 1s an interesting study by Margaret 
Crosland, which centres around Louise 
of Solberg, who ın 1772 at the age of 
twenty married the Young Pretender, 
then over fifty. The author pieces 
together some of the story of Charles 
Edward’s life after Culloden. It 1s 
tragic and sordid, of considerable 
human interest, but fortunately of 
only minor historical importance After 
a marriage doomed to disaster, Lowise 
became the mustress of the Piedmontese 
dramatist, Vittorio Alfiert; and their 
relations including her influence on his 
work, form the most worthwhile part 
of this volume The author has used 
correspondence recently published ın 
Italy and extracts from Louise’s Journal, 
balancing Alfiert’s Autobiography. Mass 
Crosland has a free and vivid style 
suited to this emotional story There 
are no footnote references, but a 
bibliography 
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VICE-PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIE 


F President Kennedy, a young and healthy man, were to meet with 
sudden death, Mr Lyndon B Johnson, Vice-President, would auto- 
matically become President of the United States of America and 

therefore leader of the free world 

This in itself is enough to make him an important and interesting man 

But there ıs much more to Mr Johnson than the official positron he happens 
to hold at the present moment He 4s a key figure in American politics in 
his own mght—quite apart from what he would have to do in the unlikely 
case of President Kennedy’s early demise 

During my Jast visit to Washington I had the opportunity of talking 

to the man and asking him a few questions But, first of all, let us glance 
at the background before placing Mr Johnson ın his true perspective 

The Vice-Presidency of the USA 1s not normally a glamour job Apart 

from being available for immediate succession when a President dies and 
functioning as principal presiding officer of the Senate, the Vice-President, 
until recently, has had no specific functions after election time For 
electoral purposes a Presidential candidate would of course seek a “running 
mate” with qualities complementary to his own—so as to offer Party 
followers and the public at large the maximum of diversified attraction 
But once in, the Vice-President was reduced to an insignificant, if 
occasionally ornamental, existence, since the Constitution provides hm 
with no powers of his own 

A complete change in this srtuation occurred with F D Roosevelt’s 

sudden death Virtually overnight Vice-President Truman had to assume 
the most tremendous responsubilities of ‘wartime leadership without any 
preparation for this task Roosevelt had told him very httle about what 
was going on in the USA or in the world outside, and had never even 
bothered to inform him of the existence of the atomic bomb Quick in 
the uptake and extremely hard-working, President Truman ‘soon mastered 
his job But he saw to it that this kind of situation should not repeat 
itself ‘His own Vice-President, Alben W Barkley, was a man of great 
political experience and influence Charmmg and witty, he became 
affectionately known as the “Veep” and achieved considerable stature on 
his own Hus successors, Richard M Nixon (under E:senhower) and 
Lyndon B Johnson (now under Kennedy), have been assigned a great 
variety of tasks no Vice-President has had to handle before 
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Nixon was very close to Exsenhower, who often used hım in domestic and 
foreign affairs as his personal representative or Ambassador-at-large or 
political go-between President Kennedy has entrusted Vice-President 
Johnson with even more direct responsibilities and has deliberately brought 
hım into the innermost councils of his Administration Thus Johnson takes 
part in the Cabinet and 1s a member of the National Security Council. 
He 1s chairman of the National Aeronautics and Space Council, chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, chair- 
man of the Peace Corps Advisory Committee, and he not only takes part 
in, but keeps himself fully informed on, many other activities of the 
Executive Thus he gets regular full briefing on defence matters, foreign 
relations and innumerable questions of domestic politics Since he 
became Vice-President he has also travelled some 100,000 miles at ‘the 
President’s request—his most famous trips being to Berlin, the Far East 
and more recently first to Jamaica for the independence celebrations* and 
then to a number of Mediterranean countries On all these occasions he 
has made a pomt of acting as the President’s representative rather than 
a member of the government 


These foreign missions struck me as odd, since as a Congressman and then 
a Senator—he was, by general consent, the Senate's most able majority 
leader—he used to be mainly concerned with American domestic politics 
and so anternational affairs are something new to him I therefore said 
to him. “Mr Vice-President, you have always ‘been known as the foremost 
authority on domestic affairs in the USA How do you feel about all these 
diplomatic mussions abroad?” 

He rephed 


“I appreciate the compliment of your referring to me as an outstanding 
authority on domestic affairs Actually I bave not considered myself an out- 
standing authority at any time. I bave merely proceeded on tthe assumption 
that I should do the job as it was before me As ithe Senate’s Democratic 
leader a great deal of my activity necessarily involved domestic political affairs 
simply because ithe Senate 1s not empowered to negotiate in the international 
field. Of course, I maintained the same interest in foreign affairs that evefy 
Senator must have As Vuce-President, the President saw fit to send me on 
some international missions The Berlin muisston represented one of the most 
moving experrences of my life as I went there to deliver to the people of that 
city the assurances that America would stand firm We were not going to be 
forced out of Berlin” 


I asked hım to explain a little more clearly how he saw the world 
situation He said 


“These are obviously very difficult times for the cause of freedom Freedom 
us being challenged as tt has never been challenged before We're not going 
to have an adequate response to the challenge af we are either hot-headed or 
soft-headed and the needs are for realistic men and realistic policies which 
do not retreat or yield, but which at the same ume recognize the realities. 
The President put ıt very well when he said that we seek alternatives other than 
surrender or annihilation This 1s true not only of our mbtary posture but in 
all our dealings with the rest of the world ” 


Since the Americans are declaredly anti-colomial and have gone a long 


* See “Jamaica Colony to State”, by Professor Willam E Gordon, CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April 1963 
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and Africa, I asked the Vice-President 


“Basically I feel,” said Mr Johnson, “that our policy should be one of 

* helping the people of those countries to help themselves Tt ts to their interest 
and to our interest that they become independent and self-supporting That ıs a 
difficult process since they are trying to do in a few years what the Western 
world did over a number of centuries But even though t is difficult, it is 
possible We must recogmze that this creates many complications Each 
complication, however, must be handled as rt arises The worst that could 
happen to us would be to have inflexible policies which prohibit us from 


regarding each problem objectively ” 


“Would you flike to tell me something about your other activities?” 


He replied. 


“The Securty Council 1s not a matter which 1s subject to public discussion 
But I have long had a deep interest in Space problems—beginning with the 
hearings that I conducted as Charman of the Senate Preparedness Committee 
in 1957 and 1958 As you know, I was the author of the Space Act, which 
established the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and I was 
also selected by the previous President to present to the Umted Nations 
America’s Resolution calling for peaceful co-operation ın outer space explora- 
tion I consider my work as Chairman of the President’s Space Council to 


be a continuation of that interest 
“As Chairman of the President’s 


Commitiee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
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tunity, I am attempting to carry out politics which will assure equal opportunity 
for all Americans regardless of race, creed, colour or national ongin We 
would be burying our heads in the sand if we failed to recogmze that dis- 
crumnation exists But we would be equally guilty of a thead-in-the-sand 
attitude of we did not realize that great progress ts being made and more 
progress 1s 1n the offing ” f 
When Mr Johnson 1s talking, he has a trick of changing his expression 
and coming up with a startling resemblance to the person he is talking 
about He 1s a very restless man and 1s constantly 1n motion However, 
when he ıs considering a point, his concentration 1s so intense that it 
actually becomes fierce It 1s hard not to feel that he has set up a series 
of shields which absolutely exclude every part of the universe except that 
in which he 1s interested at the moment In physical appearance, the 
Vice-President 1s tall (6 ft 3 im), dark complexioned, and has very mobile 
features He is meticulous 1n dress and always very carefully groomed 
In his buttonhole he likes to carry some badge of distinction or a decoration 
or just a flower, but there ıs nothmg dandyish about him He 1s obviously 
a man of very rugged constitution, which reflects his boyhood in the 
ranch country And he has a very graceful, athletic stride and carnage 
when he walks 
His language 1s earthy and reflects a man who has hved close to the 
soil But at the same time there is the obvious sophistication of a man 
who has spent 30 years of hus hfe un public service—alll the way from a 
Congressional secretary to Vice-President of the United States He speaks 
with a most unusual accent It ıs a peculiar product of his natrve hill 
country in which the normal Texas accent was tempered by the German 
settlers who have been there since 1848, who are still much more fluent 
in German ‘than they are in English and whose English 1s somewhat broken 
The non-German settlers in the hill country have picked up faint traces 
of the Umlaut and an even famter-—but nevertheless apparent—tendency 
to change B’s into P’s They will also occasionally move a D over toa T 
I want to stress that these tendencies are so faint they would be apparent 
only to someone from the outside who was familiar with German and 
has the ability to recognize word derivations 
The Vice-President’s deep and abiding interest 1s an the ranch country 
an Which he was born and raised It 1s a rocky, hilly country, semi-arid 
and sparsely populated The “LBJ Ranch” itself, for which his grand- 
father fought the Indians, 1s situated in the Pedernales (incidentally, it 1s 
pronounced “Pertanales’—nobody quite knows why) Valley, which 1s 
somewhat more fertile and productive than the rest of the hill country 
For example, there are some huge and very beautiful live oak trees on 
the ranch, some of which are three or four hundred years old The nearest 
community to the ranch is the town of Stonewall—about 400 German- 
speaking people Johnson City, which was named after his grandfather, 
is a town of about 600 people and 1s about 12 miles away; but, strangely 
enough, has no German influence whatsoever The fact that three 
generations of Johnsons have lived in this region means very much to 
the Vice-President 
He was born in 1908 His father was a school teacher, farmer and 
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Texas legislator His mother was descended from the pioneer Texas 
educators and clergymen, and bore the brblical mame of Rebekah The 
Johnson family was widely respected for character and ability, but ats 
financial means were extremely modest Young Lyndon grew up shining 
shoes on Saturday in the Johnson City barber shop, herding goats for 
neighbouring ranchers, working on the weekly newspaper and doing 
manual labour on highway construction jobs After graduation, including 
studies at Georgetown Law School in Washington, he held a vanety of 
modest jobs and also did some teaching But in 1931 he had an oppor- 
tunity of going to Washington as assistant to a Texas Congressman Soon 
he attracted the attention of President Roosevelt, who appointed him 
Administrator of the National Youth Admunistration in Texas In 1937 
he first ran for Congress, as the youngest of ten candidates, to replace a 
Congressman from ‘his own district who had just died He won a great 
victory and was elected to five successive terms in the House of Representa- 
tives In 1948 he became a successful candidate for the US Senate, and in 
1953 he was unammously chosen Minority Leader of the Democratic Party 
When the Democrats won back their control of the Senate ın 1954, 
Johnson was unanimously elected Majority Leader and held that job unta 
the 1960 elections He also held a number of important Senatonal com- 
mission chairmanships and was ‘generally considered as the strongest man 
in the Senate What happened in the 1960 campaign 1s recent history 
For a tıme Johnson and his friends worked hard to get him the Presidential 
nomination and their idea then was that the Democratic ticket would be 
Johnson for President, Kennedy for Vice-President But the way things 
turned out the reverse came true and, while the two men campaigned 
together, Kennedy was running for the Presidency and Johnson for the 
Vice-Presidency 

How far they have, both of them, adjusted to this situation no one can 
say They are certainly on ‘the best of terms; never fail to praise each 
other both in private and in public, and Johnson is a very frequent visator 
to the White House He drops in for breakfast, lunch or dinner with 
Kennedy, they swim in the White House pool together and he is a special 
favourite of Caroline According to a wisecrack Kennedy made at a 
Democratic dinner “The merger between Boston and Austin [Johnson 
himself likes to use the name of this Texan city as a symbol] was really 
the Jast merger the Attorney-General has allowed, but it has been one 
of the most successful ” 

At this pomt I feel that some further personal facts about the Vice- 
President should help to illuminate his personality In 1934 he married 
an attractive Texan girl called Claudia Taylor However, she never uses 
the name of Claudia and is known as “Lady Bird” Johnson—thus having 
the same initials of “LBJ” as her husband, whose full name 1s Lyndon 
Baines Johnson ‘They have two teenage daughters—Lynda Bird and 
Lucy Baines Even the family dog ıs called “Little Beagle Johnson” so 
that everybody and everything in the Johnson household (they live at 
“LBJ Ranch”) 1s called “LBJ”. He ıs very keen on farming and knows 
a great deal about it. 
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The Vice-President loves to give visitors or even strangers, eg in Berlin, 
little mementoes such as ball-point pens and key rings and cigarette lighters 
—all of them displaying his autograph and, to a select few, ashtrays with 
a map imdicating the road to his farm He 1s prone to discourse on many 
topics, but particularly on leadership “You cannot maintain leadership 
in the world af you have made up your mind that you CAN’T AFFORD 
to do what horse sense and your mstinct tell you that you must do,” he 
says And, again‘ “The mark of responsible leadership ıs to meet ‘the 
problems of our tymes—not retreat from them ” 

His concern about human rights ıs genuine and, ın a Southerner, a little 
surprising. In the Senate, he spearheaded the passage of the Crvil Rights 
Act of 1957 This was the first civil mghts legislation to be enacted since 
1875 He was also successful in passing the Civil Rights Act of 1960 
establishing a new registration procedure to enable more Negroes to vote 
In this battle for improving the lot of America’s coloured population, he 
and President Kennedy see absolutely eye to eye 

There can be no doubt that the two men work well together and that 
Johnson serves his acknowledged chief—or, through him, the nation— 
loyally, actively and well. Yet, there are certain oddities in the situation. 
For one thing, the Vice-Presidency remains ill-defined constitutionally and 
therefore its functions are very much a matter of what the President and 
the Vace-President try to make them A cynic might wonder whether the 
innumerable tasks and mussions assigned by Kennedy to Johnson are based 
on a true desire to delegate power or whether there is also an element 
of shrewed ‘tactics in this while flattermg Johnson’s well-known “ego”, 
the President might also find it useful to keep ‘the man busy, frequently 
away from Washington and, at the same tme, capitalise on Johnson’s 
politcal experience and influence both with the ‘Party and with the Senate 

As to Johnson himself, there is a certain duality of position Huis whole 
political life has been spent in Congress, that 1s, as a legislator. Now he 
is part of the Executwe. Characteristically enough, he Keeps two offices— 
one on Capitol Fl and the other down-town He spends most of the 
time in his Senate office, which 1s the same one he used to have as Majority 
Leader and which has now been renamed Office of the Vice-President. 
Of course, he can no longer actively interfere in, or try to exercise openly 
his unfluence on, the Senate he knows and loves so well. But at the same 
time he cannot completely tear himself away from it. Only recently he 
was severely criticized for refusing ‘to intervene in the Senate’s violent 
debate about filibusters People seemed to forget that the 1s no longer 
Majority Leader 

Naturally his present Executive tasks come first. But while he is deter- 
mined to do his utmost as a member of Kennedy’s Administration, he 
gives the mmpression of a man who likes to keep a certain distance between 
himself and the Executive Many political observers firmly believe that 
he 1s anxious to establish such a perfect record as Vice-President that he 
will be the obvious choice for the Presidential nomination in 1968, after 
Kennedy’s second term comes to an end Some experts claim, however, 
that this opportunity will pass him by and that Kennedy will see to it 
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that brother “Bobby”, the present Attorney General, who will be nearly 
43 by then, gets the Democratic nomination. 

I asked LBJ about his supposed urge for the Presidency in five years 
from now, when ‘he will just have reached 60 He replied “All I can say 
at the present time as that I am following a rule I have followed all my 
life—try to do the best job I can ın the situation ın which I find myself 
I have no designs for any job I only hope that when my Vice-Presidential 
office is finished, I will be able to look back on ıt with honourable pride.” 

This leaves everything open as far as ins future 1s concerned 





IN DOMINO CONFIDO 


“And other sheep I have 
them also I must bring ” 


Icned “O that I knew where I might find Him! 
That I might come even to His seat!” 

Past are the days when, headstrong, I declined Him— 

My heart’s desiring now 1s urgent, fleet. 

In tender years I cherished, I enshrined Him— 
Then sped away on eager, wilful feet 

Lost are those blessed paths where I divined Him, 
Gone the bright visions that were once so sweet. 


Oh, that with bands of mercy He would bind me; 
Lighten the darkness of the ways I roam 
Sayest “Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me 
And where I am, thither ye cannot come”? 
Nay, ın my heart I know He’ll not forsake me. 
The Lord will find, and to His fold will take me 


HucH B Corr 


? 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


HALF-TIME AT THE VATICAN 
THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 
(DR MERVYN Srockwoop) 


HEN the lemons are passed round at half-time, the captain has 
the chance to reflect on what has happened and to give hints to 
his team for the rest of the game 

Pope John has nine months in which to get his second breath before 
the Vatican Council meets for the next session If he should die the 
Council will be suspended and it will be left to his successor to decide 
whether or not to re-convene it Christians of all persuasions hope he 
will live to see the completion because under his leadership much may 
be achieved 

It was a bold move on the part of the Pope to initiate the proceedings 
In the earlier centuries the great councils of the Church were rarely an 
advertisement for Christian charity, while the more recent assembles have 
tended to increase bitterness and divisions In particular the nineteenth 
century Council which promulgated papal intallibility and declared its 
hostility to liberal influences did nothing to relax the tensions between 
the denominations 

Pope John 1s first and foremost a reconciler He knows that history 
cannot be written overnight, but he hopes that he will be remembered 
as the man who initiated a movement to revitalize the Church and to 
break down the barriers between Christians In spite of his advanced 
age he believes the tme 1s short and that sooner rather than later the 
Church must come to grips with the contemporary world. His experience 
as a diplomat in the Middle East and ın Europe has convinced him of 
the need for reform on many fronts 

Tt ıs a formidable task The image of the Roman Church has been 
conditroned by the anti-ltberalism and the anti-democratic methods cf 
Pio Nono and there will have to be several somersaults if the mage as 
depicted by Pope John is to supplant ıt The question ıs, will the radicals 
prove stronger than the conservatives? The first session suggests they 
are evenly matched 

Three factors must be taken into consideration the political scene, 
the climate of intellectual opinion and the improved standards of education 
The Political Scene 

Pio Nono was the champion of a rearguard action But the battle has 
been lost Except for Spain, Ireland and a few nght-wing régimes on 
the other side of the Atlantic, there are few countnes which accord special 
privileges to the Roman Church Instead there ıs neutrality or opposition 
And the Pope must lead a Church which has become a minority movement 
in an indifferent or hostile pohty This means that concordats and 
compromises are likely to be more fruitful than anathemas and excom- 
munications For anstance, Rome, while remaing the enemy of atheistic 
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materialism, has to accept the fact that thousands of its adherents live 
under Communist régimes, and, having known nothing different, accept 
them For the Vatican to pursue a policy of non possumus would be 
unfruitful and perhaps disastrous because in the last resort nationalism 
is likely to prove stronger than ecclesiasticism Perhaps this explains the 
appearance of a relation of Khrushchev on the doorstep of the Vatican 
The Pope has a pastoral heart and perhaps he ıs prepared to cut his losses 
if he thinks that his actions, even if they necessitate supping with the devil 
with a very long spoon, will improve the lot of his flock. And maybe a 
man as old and wise as he believes that Caesar the persecutor, 1f treated 
with patience and understanding, may become Caesar the worshipper 
John XXIII should not be underrated He is a brilliant politician who 
is so dedicated to his Christian beliefs that he 1s prepared to play for high 
stakes And when it comes to gaming there is nothing the Kremlin can 
teach the Vatican What is more, if the Pope needs justification for his 
attitude he has only to point to Alexis, the Patriarch of Moscow A bishop 
before the revolution, a victim of Soviet oppression and a prisoner in a 
concentration camp, he survives—and so does his persecuted Church 
The Climate of Intellectual Opinion 

Pion Nono could dismiss Darwin, John XXIII cannot It 1s difficult 
for Christians to realize the change that has come to doctrinal presentation 
within a hundred years unless they compare the printed sermons of the 
early nineteenth century with the sermons of today Science, psychology 
and economics have blasted the traditional patterns of belief, and the 
three-storey universe based upon a fundamentalist acceptance of Scripture 
is in ruins For the non-Roman Churches this re-adjustment 1s far from 
complete, but for the Roman Church, with its theoretical imsistence on 
biblical titeralism, the change has hardly begun To many of us the 
necessity for re-statement 1s self-evident and much has been accomplished, 
but for a Church which has staked its reputation upon tradition and 
authoritative definitions the positron 1s more difficult The first session 
has encountered the obstacles and the tension between the progressives 
and the reactionaries 1s acute It is too early to predict the outcome, 
but unless the Vatican comes to terms with contemporary imsights the 
result will be fossilization and an obscurantism which will appeal only to 
those who can accept an intellectual dichotomy which keeps science and 
religion in watertight compartments. 
The Improved Standards of Education 

For centuries the Roman Ohurch has had a two-tier approach to its 
adherents For the educated, a munority, there has been a carefully 
devised theology and a superb liturgy, for the uneducated masses a 
devotional cultus and an appealing ceremomal Now the two tiers must 
go No longer are the congregations prepared to tell ther beads while 
the priests perform the muracle of the Mass in silence And there is a 
growing demand for liturgical reform The faithful expect to take their 
place as activists and not spectators This means participation in the 
Mass, a meaningful hturgy, and a reassessment of the contribution of the 
laty Much has been accomplished in recent years, especially in Germany, 
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France and Belgium, and it 1s doubtful whether the heirs of Pio Nono 
will be able to stem the advance. 

Because the Roman Church is on the move ıt ıs being compelled to 
reconsider its relationships with other Christians To dismiss men of 
different persuasions as heretics destined for damnation unless saved by 
the doctrine of invincible ignorance is no longer tolerable. We have now 
- become “separated brethren” and for the first tıme we are being approached 
with charity and understanding for serious discussion [It 1s difficult to 
see how Rome can extricate itself from its position because it cannot be 
expected to jettison the Petrine claims, but at least it 1s creating the 
conditions for a constructive approach. My hope is that ıt will establish a 
modus vivendi with the Orthodox Churches of the East and through them 
a positive association with the Anglican Church We cannot deny our 
Reformation heritage and, 1f pressed, we can give only one answer to 
papal infaliybility, maniolatry, and the mghts of the individual conscience; 
but, with the exception of the extremists. we would gladly welcome co- 
existence And sf we can live together in charity and combine for practical 
endeavours the way will be prepared for our successors to take the next 
steps towards unity 

It has been my privilege to have two conversations with Pope John, and 
on both occasions I have had the impression of a great man of God who 
combines loyalty to his own branch of the Church with an infimte charity 
and wisdom towards Christians of other allegiances I carry in my wallet 
some words he spoke to me in Easter week and which I wrote down at 
the time: “Two souls can meet in prayer though distances divide them. 
Just as on the road to Emmaus the two disciples found different and 
individual problems solved because of Him who walked in ther midst— 
so in the spirit of Emmaus we walk together” When I asked him whether 
this meant that his Church and mine might resolve their differences, he 
replied “Charity can overcome mosi things” He, ltke the rest of us, 
cannot see the ummedtate solution, but he personifies the attitude of spirit 
and mind upon which a solution depends 
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THE RADICAL FUTURE 


THE RIGHT HON LORD OGMORE, PC, TD 
President-Elect of the Liberal Party 


RITAIN ıs sick and tired of the Conservative Government yet 
distrusts the Labour Party This, in a nutshell, ıs the dilemma of 
the electorate 

The Conservative Party believes in the image it presents of faded 
eighteenth century gentility Its England is the old-world England of the 
picture postcard and the British tourist trade. Even Conservative Ministers 
have admitted that Britain employs out-of-date, inefficient attitudes and 
methods and that our society 1s unjust The Party won the last election 
on such slogans as “You never had it so good”, “Life 1s better under the 
Conservatives, don’t Jet Labour spoil it” and “Conservative freedom 
works” These slogans sound hollow today 

Let us look at Britain in 1963 and take a few samples of life under the 
Conservatives For example, there are upwards of 1 million unemployed; 
4 million houses without a fixed bath between them; 2 million with no 
mdoor sanitation; one quarter of all houses lived in, bult before 1880 
when there was no enforcement of standards, half a milhon houses 
declared to be slums and 24 million below acceptable standards only 
4 per cent of our children are admitted to universities; half of our children 
leave school at 15 years of age, 6 per cent of our children go to independent 
schools which have 10 per cent of the teachers, and a highly qualified 
10 per cent at thdt, a fifth of primary school children are in classes of 
more than 40 and a fifth of secondary school pupils in classes of more 
than 35, 55 per cent of primary schools were built before 1900; only 
46 per cent of the national mcome ts spent on education. This year on 
defence, which 1s a sort of expensive square-dance, we are to spend 
£1,800 milhons and we retain the British independent nuclear deterrent, 
‘a project which has the odd characteristics that it 1s not British, not 
independent and adds nothing to Western deterrence Whilst astronauts 
manceuvre 1n outer space and, no doubt, will soon land on the moon, it 
takes me longer to get from London to my home-town ın Wales than it 
took my grandfather 80 years ago In international affairs the Government 
fails to make what could be its unique contribution, namely, an enthusiastic 
leadership at the Unrted Nations, in NATO and ın the Atlantic partnership 
Invariably the Government presents the picture of a tired old man wearily 
trying to grapple with the problems of a young and temperamental world. 

If the Conservative Party, with its Patronage and Privilege, 1s firmly 
wedded to the eighteenth century, the Labour Party is equally firmly 
attached to the nineteenth century, It ıs determined to stay close to its 
roots Its gestatory moment of tıme was when Keir Hardie arrived at the 
Houses of Parlament as a new member in a cloth cap. If only the Labour 
Party could present that cloth cap to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and have done with it! But no, the Labour movement must have a banner 
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and, being now too respectable for the Red Flag, msists upon Keir Hardie’s 
cloth cap 

It is Ker Hardie’s cloth cap that 1s the cause of the Labour Party’s 
presenting that hoary old election loser “nationalization” as the main plank 
in its programme, although sensible people know only too weil that, even 
with the existing nationalized industries, there are mmense problems to 
solve and any extension at this time makes economic nonsense Similarly 
a tax on wealth over £20,000 1s an irrelevant and mischievous concept at 
this moment when we need to concentrate managerial attention on the 
problems of the export trade, for with us ıt is lrterally trade or die In 
both cases, these issues are not based upon sound economic and political 
sense but on Keir Hardie’s cloth cap 

Looking around this bleak scene, what rays of hope can we discern? 
None but those emitted by the Liberal Party Moses Jed the children of 
Israel into the desert and kept them there for 40 years, not because he 
could not find the way out, but because he knew that to buld them up 
into a nation would take much time and hard work For 47 years the 
Liberal Party bas been out of office, except for a brief and embarrassing 
period in the 1931 Coalition and for Sir Archibald Sinclarr’s five years 
as Air Minister in the Churchill wartime Coalition The Party is building 
itself up from the grass roots and 1s preparing to offer itself ether as a 
Government or the main Opposition Party. It is determined to provide 
the radical, non-socialist party that this country needs ın opposition to 
the Conservatives 

The British electorate ıs among the most experienced in the world Like 
an elephant, ıt turns slowly this way and that to secure a government of 
its choice and usually, 1f given a choice, ıt decides wisely A't the moment 
it does not feel that it has a choice among the two main parties and 
uncertainly, hesitatingly, ıt 1s considering turnmng towards the Liberals. 
While ıt ruminates, however, the elephant requires to be satisfied on certain 
- points When I speak at public meetings, and ın private conversation, I 
am asked four questions What does the Liberal Party stand for? Why 
are not Liberal policies better known? Who, beyond Jo Grimond, are 
the Liberal leading figures? Could the Liberals form a Government 
remembering that upwards of 80 people for it are required? 

These are the key questions and on the answers to them will depend 
the success of the Liberal Party at the next two General Electrons Let us 
take them one by one 
1 What does the Liberal Party stand for? 

In the mind of the public, the Conservative Party 1s the Party of Big 
Business, the Labour Party 1s the Party of the Trade Umons It is 
impossible to describe the Liberal Party in these simple terms because it 
does not represent a sectional interest. The Liberal Party is a cross- 
section of the community, supported by people from every class It believes 
that people count and because people count it is agamst privilege and 
particular benefits for groups or industries except for special purposes such 
as to cure redundancy, Luberals, because they feel that people count, are 
internationalists and against raciahsm. Liberals are friendly people, neither 
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snobbish nor bureaucratic They believe in the key principle of partnership. 

The Liberal Party appeals to people young ın age or spirit with a radical, 
pioneering approach It is different in kind from the other parties and 
rejects party politics and party politicians of the old-fashioned type It 
i$ a movement created by and for the people and not for professional 
politicians 

It is not, however, easy to give the public a simple image of an attitude 
of mind and a philosophy of thrs kind, unattached, indeed even hostile, 
to pressure groups or paymasters Perhaps the only simplification 1s to 
say that the modern Liberal Party 1s a radical, progressive party which 
believes, and puts mto practice its belief, that people count 
2 Why are not Liberal policies better known? 

Party policies are, in fact, never well known as a whole by the electorate 
The latter has its general view of a party and knows perhaps, one or two 
of its policies, often distorted by the twist put upon them by its opponents 
The electorate believes the Conservative Party to be an empirical party, 
closely allied to Big Business It 1s convinced that the Conservative Party 
has no real policies, but, ike Mr Micawber, is always waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, yet better able than he to make the most of an opportunity 
when ıt arrives The Labour Party is regarded by the electorate as being 
firmly wedded to further nationalization, controls and the interests of the 
trade unions People have little idea of the policies of the Liberal Party 
because ıt has no simple image and the public is uninterested ın the detail 
of politics and has no inclination to study lengthy policy documents 

This difficulty calls for an immense effort on the part of the Lrberal 
Party to make known in simple terms its policies and to explain clearly 
and convincingly to opinion leaders the policies on their specral subjects 
Thus the education policy must be explained to teachers, the agricultural 
policy to farmers and farm workers, the mdustrial policy to industrialists 
and trade unionists 

What are these policies? Even a summary of them would be too 
dengthy for an article, but a sample may be offered as follows 
Eeonomucs and Finance 

Liberals believe ın a five-year plan rmplemented with the authority and 
will of the Government and with adequate instruments fo1 carrymg ıt 
out Liberals would use the National Economic Development Council as 
a spur to stimulate economic growth They would encourage private 
investment in development areas through tax variations, grants and loans 
They would cut tariffs and break down restrictive practices 

Liberals would give urgency to the export drive with the slogan Export 
or Die I, personally, would like to make the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department a powerful aid to the export trade and I would transfer rts 
functions to a Statutory Corporation 

Liberals would reform income tax, substitute a uniform sales tax for 
purchase tax, extend the tax on capital gains, consolidate contributions to 
social security in a uniform “pay roll” tax pard by the employer and a 
social security tax paid by the employee Social services would be re- 
aligned to provide adequate minimum benefits without national assistance 
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Savings on subsidies on food would be used to increase the basic social 
benefits. There would be a drastic reform of the rating system, an 
anachronism dating from the reign of Queen Elizabeth I 


Agriculture. 

Liberals would co-ordinate home produced and imported supplies, rein- 
forced by international commodity agreements We would reconstitute the 
agricultural Mortgage Corporation as a Land Bank, cheapen farm 
machinery, fertilizers and other requisites, confine estate duty relief to 
genuine owner/occupiers, increase capital grants to make small farms 
into economic units and remove the remaining tax on fuel oil, In Wales 
we would create a Development Corporation ‘to provide finance, technical 
assistance and managerial experience for the rural areas. 


Industrial Democracy 

Liberals beleve that our proposals for co-ownership, collective bargain- 
ing and redundancy are essential to bring about a true industrial democracy 
and a real partnership ın industry 


Housing 

Liberals would reorganize the Central Government to ensure effective ` 
co-ordination of planning policies, set up a Land Development Corporation 
to sponsor finance for Urban development; establish new towns and major 
“magnet” areas, draw up a long-term housing programme and concentrate 
on replacement of obsolete dwellings and slum clearance; and provide 
finance or assistance to meet needs for rented accommodation and facilitate 
home ownership. 


Transport. 

Liberals believe that the various media of transport are the arteries of 
the nation Britain is now suffering from thardemng of the arteries 
Liberals would institute an integrated network of roads, railways, airways 
and shipping so that travellers and merchants would have the widest 
possible choice, we believe that certain socially essential but economically 
unprofitable railway and air services should be subsidized in the interests, 
of the community 
Education 

Liberals believe that education is the hfe blood of the nation They 
would double the present places ın full-tume higher education, mcluding 
provision for at least 100,000 teachers ın training, integrate teacher training 
with other forms of higher education, provide colleges of advanced tech- 
nology, ensure a sufficient supply of teachers to raise the leaving age 
ultimately to 16 and institute part-trme education as soon as possible 
to 18, abolish the 11 plus examination, encourage local authorities to 
develop types of non-selective secondary education and institute a review 
of the present posrtron of independent schools so as to bring them within 
the national system 
Unemployment 

Liberals believe that the way to tackle unemployment is to provide 
employment by strmulating the economy, but, as interrm measures in 
areas of high unemployment, they would install a crash programme of tax 
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inducements, supplementary unemployment benefits, retraining and the con- 
centration of building resources on communications and housing, thus 
reversing the drift to the Home Counties 


International Affairs and Defence 

Liberals are internationalist and strongly support the United Nations 
They urge the provision of a permanent UN Force They would abandon 
the so-called independent, nuclear deterrent and increase the conventional 
forces so as adequately to fulfil Britain's NATO and other commitments 
Liberals aim at universal disarmament to be preceded by measures of arms 
control and the immediate ending of all nuclear tests 


The Constitution 

Liberals believe that Parliament is no longer organized so as to meet 
the needs of a complex and changing modern society Many believe that 
there should be no hereditary mght to a seat ın the House of Lords but 
that the Peerage should be totally enfranchised, making members of 1t 
eligible to sit ın ether House We would thus retain a Second Chamber 
but have members elected to it, or selected for rt, on the basis of Pro- 
portional Representation with certain Independents co-opted by the House 
itself. ‘The House of Commons, many Liberals believe, should set up at 
least five Standing Committees covering Defence, Foreign Affairs, 
Commonwealth Affairs, Finance and Economic Affairs, so as to be able 
to keep a continuous review of these great questions as the United States 
Houses of Congress do Both Houses of Parliament should be provided 
with the necessary salaries, expense allowances and facilities to do their 
work properly and without constant stram We would provide devolution 
for Scotland and Wales, and, so far as practicable, for regions of England 

These are, as I have said, only samples of our pohcy On them, as well 
as on other highly smportant subjects, there are detatled policy statements 
Enough has been written, however, to show how difficult it is to answer 
in a simple sentence the pertinent question, “What is Liberal Policy?” 


3 Who, beyond Mr Giimond, are the Liberal leading figures? 

The Liberal Parliamentary Party consists of some 36 Peers, on the 
whole rather elderly, but with an active band of 15 mostly “youngish” 
men in the House of Lords sense of the term, which ts rather like a 
“junior” at the Bar as defined in the comment on the leading case of 
Bardell v Pickwick The seven Commons Liberals are an extremely active 
and able band In both Houses Liberal members make an impact far in 
excess of their numbers and are evidence of the vitality infused by a 
third party 

There are upwards of 400 Prospective Parliamentary Candidates adopted 
or negotiating Some 200 men and women are on the approved list of 
candidates or in process of interview This means that at least 600 people 
are taking steps to become Liberal Members of Parliament In addition, 
there are thousands of local government councillors and local government 
candidates Added to these impressrve numbers, there are the national 
and local officers who are not candidates As I have spoken on many 
platforms with prospective Liberal Candidates I can vouch for the fact 
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that they are well above the average in enthusiasm, intellect, intelligence 
and application 

The fact remains that, of this large and impressive body, very few are 
known to the general public 

It is, of course, difficult to become known in these days of mass com- 
munication because the larger the mass the less there 1s of communication. 
Nationally, the only three ways in which a politician can become known 
are, if he is a Minister in a department which brings him before the public, 
a leading member of the Official Opposition or a constant TV performer. 

The answer is to butld people up in their Regions There the oppor- 
tunities are much greater through the media of Regional BBC or Com- 
mercial TV, radio and newspapers The Liberal Federation Headquarters 
could do much to publicise their leading Sgures by all means available, 
wncluding special Liberal News regional supplements 

And then there are the Liberal writers of all types—and the Luberal 
Writers’ Association 
4 Could the Liberals form a Government? 

Yes, 1f called upon to do so by the electorate 

It must be remembered that there would then be at least 250 Liberal 
Members of the Commons and Mr Grimond would have the opportunity 
of recommending the creation as Life Peers of eminent Liberals, or Liberal 
sympathizers outside Parliament, whose services he would require to 
complete his Administration 

To conclude, I will quote two authorities, one old and one new 
Algernon Sydney of Penshurst, a good Liberal, standing for Parliament 
in the Home Counties in the eighteenth century, said “Implicit faith 
belongs to fools and truth 1s comprehended by examining principies ” 
Dr Pamkkar wrote in his recent book, In Defence of Liberalism, that 
in the nineteenth century Liberalism Lberated the individual through 
legislatrve and state action from the Imitations that the rights of classes 
and groups had established over the masses Today the challenge to 
society is to provide an integration of the individual with society and 
with the intermediary groups such as the Trade Unions This challenge 
the Lrberal Party alone recognizes and alone tackles 


NOTE 


Policy Reports to the Liberal Party are available as follows from the Luberal 
Publication Department, 54 Vuctorra Street London, SW1 — 


Education 2s 6d 
Local Government 68 
Consumer Protection 28 
Industrial Affairs 2s 6d 
Transport 3s 6d 
Housing ; 5s 
Taxatron Is 6d 


Professor Bruce Pattison wrote on “Liberals and Education” in THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW for November 1962 

Dr K M Pantkkar’s book, In Defence of Liberalism (Asia Pubhshing House, 
oe ia ) was reviewed by Lord Ogmore in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for 

ctober 2 
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WHITHER EUROPE? 
PROFESSOR M J BONN 


HE am of the Rome Pact was the political unity of Europe to be 
reached by economic means the formation of a common market 
This unity was needed for two reasons on the one hand the tradi- 
tional enmity between Germany and France had to be ended The first 
step in this direction was the Schuman plan Germany had to be deprived of 
her superior war potential—coal and steel—which was to be integrated 
into a mid-continental coal and steel pool, in which she was to be an 
equal partner, the pool was to form a kind of international state The 
other reason was the fear of an aggressive Russia which must be met by 
a united Europe 
The political structure of this future Europe was not clearly outlined 
in the Rome Pact The members of the EEC, tt was assumed, would, by 
and by, evolve a suitable scheme 
The concept of a united Europe roused great enthusiasm in Europe, 
and perhaps an even greater one in the United States Many Americans 
thought the hour had struck for completely fulfilling America’s manifest 
destiny by teaching the European nations how to unite another continent 
The American pattern dominated the magination of many good Europeans 
Yet ıt was thoroughly musleading; for the thirteen states which finally 
became the United States had been more or less autonomous provinces, 
part of an overseas empire At the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
about 95 per cent of their people were English speaking, their traditions 
and their institutions were more or less identical Even so, the Union 
was not easily accomplished The American Congress which had won 
the War of Independence became very shaky after victory had removed 
external dangers The centmfugal forces asserted themselves in nearly 
every state Eight years were needed after the signing of the Peace 
Tyeaty for transforming the American Congress, a loose confederation, 
into the American Union 
In Europe, fully matured national states, not former provinces, have 
to be united The members of the Six speak four different languages 
Their national traditions and their political institutions differ in many 
ways It may not be very important that the three smaller ones are 
hereditary monarchies, and the others republics Germany and Italy 
may be described as budding democracies, but Germany has a federal 
constitution; and Italy, apart from Sicily, a centralized one. Nerther has 
yet shown beyond doubt her ability to run a democratic system when 
faced by a crisis France has already failed in this respect Her present 
constitution looks hke a jumble of a constitutional monarchy and a 
plebiscitanan dictatorship—or should one say hke a huge question mark? 
The United States became the great melting pot, in which the offsprings 
of immugrants from the British Isles, from all parts of Europe, and from 
Africa, too, were moulded into the American nation The citizens of 
the Six will hardly wish to be de-naturalized and become mongrel 
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Europeans All of them cherish their national identity In Belgium, 
French-speaking Walloons and Flemish-speaking Flemes are permanently 
at loggerheads over language rights, although they hved within the same 
political framework long before the foundation in 1830 of the Kingdom 
of Belgium 

The Six have never agreed on the future structure of a United Europe 
The Benelux countries are ready to join a European Union resembling 
the American pattern, a centralized unson, to whose government national 
sovereignties are transferred General de Gaulle, on the other hand, wants 
L’Europe des Patries, a loose confederation He aims at reconstituting 
La Grandeur de la France, which was lost at Waterloo and which three 
wars have not regained, even though France emerged among the victors 
from two of them, thanks to her allies He has secured Dr Adenauer’s 
astigmatic co-operation by supporting his purely negative policy on the 
lands behind the Oder-Neisse line occupied by the Poles, and on non- 
recognition of the Soviet Zone of East Germany as a sovereign state 
France is a centralized state, federation in the American sense has never 
appealed to her people, except to old-time Gurondins, certainly not to 
General de Gaulle Hus ideal of a umied Europe resembles that of 
Napoleon, which was based on a number of presumably independent 
German states and l Allemagne Francaise under French supervision The 
Germans will probably sign the Franco-German treaty, there 1s very little 
in rt to which other countries could take exception But there 1s not the 
slightest doubt that Russia will look upon it as a threat This will make 
both German re-umon and peaceful co-existence far more difficult The 
Germans will recogmze this too late But General de Gaulle will not 
mind this as long as he can keep Britain out of Europe, especially as she 
could accept L’Europe des Patries 

Public opinion in this country will refuse to join a European union 
on the American pattern It would demote her from the status of a 
sovereign state with world-wide affiliations to the level of a member state 
like New York or California She could, however, participate in a con- 
federation in which each member state retains full sovereignty except 
in such matters as have been delegated to a joint authority As long as 
Europe has to face the first impact of Soviet power, harmonization of ‘her 
foreign policy, her defence and, in a Imited way, economic matters 
including financial contributions to defence and for under-developed 
countries is essential Such a confederation would not break the political 
or economic ties with the Commonwealth It could comprise the Six as 
well as EFTA, and it would not be directed against the United States 
As the world situation makes some kind of European unity inevitable it 
must be accomplished and ıt cannot be done by relying on negotrations 
on economics 

For the notron that economics are the main instruments for bringing 
about political umon is erroneous The American Congress had been a 
loose confederation It had to form a closer union ın order to prevent 
economic disintegration The American common market was the offspring 
of the Constitution—not its begetter Moreover, the economic forces, m- 
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tegrated in a “perpetual union”, broke it 70 years later through friction 
between Southern Free Traders and Northern Protectionists, and through 
the conflict over slavery They led to the only totalitarian war of the 
mineteenth century i 

A few years later, the war between Prussa and Austria destroyed the 
Germanic Confederation within which Prussia had organized the German 
Zollverein (Customs Union) It did not comprise Austria, yet most of 
its members sided with Austria, who was an outsider, against their Prussian 
partner Economics are trustworthy servants but fickle masters 

Economic negotiations between the Six, Great Britain and EFTA must 
of course continue, but they will not bring about the political unity of 
Europe as a kind of by-product Nor can it be reached by Great Britain, 
or any other members, concluding a treaty with Germany on the French 
pattern This would merely intensify Russia’s suspicions 

If Great Britain genuinely desires to take part in a united Europe she 
must discuss its shape at home amongst her own people, and abroad with 
her frends She must not resign herself to waiting for the removal from 
the political stage of Dr Adenauer and General de Gaulle Time may 
be on your side when you have a clear cut objective, but may be your 
enemy when you merely “wait and see” However friendly the Five may 
be at present, Britain must either discuss with them the particular political 
shape of Europe she will be prepared to accept, or be confronted one day 
by a ready-made political constitution which she must either accept or 
go it alone She should make it very clear that she would not be prepared 
to join the United States of Europe, a mere replica of the American United 
States, but would be willing to participate constructively in forming a 
constitution for the United Nations of Europe Tt might disappoint many 
of her American friends who believe that what is good for America is 
good for the rest of the world, but they should remember that the people 
of Europe, and not the people of the United States, will have to lve in 
the new Europe 
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DICTATORSHIP IN PARAGUAY 
RONALD H CHILCOTE 


N February 10, 51-year-old dictator Alfredo Stroessner was “demo- 
cratically” re-elected to a third term as President of Paraguay, an 
event that was hardly noticed by the world press By claiming that 

his seizure of power in 1954 did not permit him to serve a full five-year 
presidential term (he was re-elected in 1958), Stroessner easily evaded a 
constitutional provision Iumiting hrm to two terms 

The reaffirmation of strong military rule ın isolated Paraguay reflected 
the ineffectiveness of the political opposition Stroessner, however, allowed 
an opposition candidate to participate This was Ernesto Gavilan, a 
soldier m the Chaco War (1932-35), who was nominated by the Renovación 
faction (also known as the Directorio Revolucionario Liberal) of the 
Liberal Party Consisting of about 100 “expelled” younger members of 
the Liberal Party, the Renovación group apparently decided to give up 
its intransigence of past years and to take advantage of the constitutional 
provision that grants 20 of 60 seats in the Chamber of Deputies to the 
minority party Immediately Gavilan was accepted by the electoral board 
as the official candidate representing the Liberal Party There was, how- 
ever, no unified suppor: from the party itself The exiled leadershap of 
the Liberal Party accused Gavilán and the Renovaciometas of collusion 
with the Stroessner dictatorship to make the election appear democratic. 
The Liberal weekly El Enano, permitted to publish in Asuncién, farled 
to support Gavilan, clarming that it was preferable to protest in silence as 
the party had done for two decades. 

Gavilan’s entry to the pre-electoral scene provided a little excitement, 
forcing Stroessner to conduct his own six-week campaign throughout the 
country The campaign was marred by the discovery in late December 
of a plot to overthrow Stroessner, the Government attributed the conspiracy 
to exiled Liberal leaders and to Cuban Communist Blas Roca Then 1} 
late January a bomb exploded at the Mimstry of the Interior Gavilan 
complained that the Government was using “armed bands” to terrorize 
the Liberal opposition, and he argued that government funds and propa- 
ganda were being used for Stroessner’s campaign During his campaign 
Gavilan was quoted as saying that bis candidacy was only to make 
Stroessner fulfil hus promrse of a “free election”, but at the same time 
he admitted that 'Stroessner would win because the vote would be 
“fraudulent”. He explained that lack of funds had luted his campaign 

Gavilan’s platform called for vigilance of the mghts and guarantees 
established by the constitution, a nation without political prisoners and 
exiles, with ample freedom of action for democratic political parties, the 
elimination of state intervention in industry, an army respectful of civil 
power, an independent judiciary, and social reforms benefiting ‘the 
peasants and workers 

Significantly, a similar situation had developed during the campaign 
for the Nicaraguan presidential electron on February 3 There the Partido 
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Conservador Nicaraguense had presented its candidate ın order to take 
advantage of minomty representation in Congress The more mportant 
Conservative party, the Partido Conservador Tradicionalista withdrew its 
candidate primarily because dictator-President Luis Somoza Debayle and 
his brother Anastasio (Tachito) had not consented to supervision of the 
elections by the Organization of American States (OAS) ‘Nicaraguan 
exiles based ın Mexico and Costa Rica requested that the OAS Commission 
on Human Rights immediately investigate election irregularities 

In June the names of more than 200 Paraguayan political prisoners were 
included in a memorandum of charges submitted by the Lrberal Party 
in exile to the OAS Commission on Human Rights The memorandum 
described the forced labour conditions and methods of torture in prison 
camps and included a dist of articles, violated by the Stroessner régime, 
contained in the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
approved at Bogotá ın 1948, and ratified by Paraguay. To date Paraguay 
has not answered an OAS request for mformation about the alleged 
violation. New evidence of violations was presented to the commission in 
January by exiled Febrerista party leader Elpidio Yegros 

Traditionally Paraguayan politics have been dommated by the Liberal 
and the Colorado parties, both founded m 1887 The Colorados governed 
from 1887 until 1904 and from 1947 until the present Today they are 
split into two factions with the “officialist” Colorados supporting Stroessner 
while the dissident Movimiento Popular Colorado declares itself for 
“representative democracy” The exiled members of the Movimiento 
Popular Colorado, headed by Epifanio Méndez Flertas, alleged im 
December that “hundreds” of ther members had been arrested in 
Asuncion and submitted to torture during the police interrogation. 

The Liberal Party seized power in 1904, governing until 1936, when 
the Febreristas, led by Colonel Rafael Franco, gained control Encouraged 
by the social ferment of the 1930s and aggravated by the national con- 
sciousness aroused during the Chaco War with Bolivia, the Febrerista Party 
promised sweeping social changes, including the expropriation of large 
esjates and the distribution of land among the poor Although Franco 
lasted only a few months, his declaratrons remain today the basis of party 
propaganda During 1946-47 the Febremstas briefly particypated in a 
coalition government Loosely allied with democratic-left movements 
throughout Latin America (like the Apristas in Peru and the Acción 
Democrática un Venezuela), the Febreristas are weakened by lack of 
organization and ideological omentation Within Paraguay there ıs a 
strong Febrerista element among students 

The Communist Party has functroned since 1928 but presently ıs banned 
and operating underground. It follows the Moscow line. Like the other 
opposition parties, the Communists divide into two groups Within 
Paraguay old-guard opportumsts are alleged to hold influential positions 
in the Government, specifically ın the Ministry of Intemor The exiled 
Communists, led by Oscar Creydt are militant. In the World Marxist 
Review Oreydt recently declared that the Communists were seeking broad 
popular support “from the working class. . to the national bourgeoisie” 
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and thereby orienting the masses toward “revolutionary forms of struggle” 
His tactics were “guerrilla, semi-legal, and legal actions inside the workers’, 
peasants’ and students’ organizations.” 

Perhaps best orgamzed among the opposition groups 1s the Frente Unido 
de Liberación Nacional (FULNA), which stemmed from the 14 of May 
Movement (named for Paraguayan Independence Day), whose attempts to 
invade Paraguay 1n late 1959 and in 1960 were easily routed by Stroessner’s 
forces : The FULNA clams to have the support of leftist exiles of all 
opposition parties, it is backed by the Communists with headquarters in 
Montevideo, Uruguay Its programme calls for the overthrow of 
Stroessner and the formation of a constituent national assembly, ‘“‘pro- 
gressive” industmalizatron, agrarian reform, participation of all socal 
classes in education, legislative reforms, and public freedoms 

Stroessner 1s faced with the possibility that Paraguayan workers might 
declare a general strike sumilar to that of August 1958, which resulted in 
the exile of the Confederación Paraguaya del Trabajadores (CPT), an 
affilate of the CIO-AFL-orented Organización Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores (ORIT) Workers at Puerto Sastre, Puerto Pinasco and 
Puerto Casado declared strikes in December, demanding that salaries 
pending since September be paid The CPT sent a protest note to the 
Ministry of Labour denouncing the Government for failing to alleviate 
the situation. 

Stroessner is supported by the Catholic Church. In a year-end celebra- 
tion the Archbishop of Asunciédn Anibal Mena called for “fraternal 
co-operation’? while Stroessner spoke of the “Christian ideal” These 
Church-State ties, however, are not considered by the Movimiento Social 
Democrata-Cristrana del Paraguay (MSD-CP), which was formed in 1959 
and is led by Jorge H Escobar Clarming that Communism “has lost” 
the peasant worker, the anti-Stroessner MSD-CP directs its appeal to the 
peasant masses It 1s influenced by radical Christian Democrats ın Chile 

General Stroessner’s principal backing comes from the 14,500 officers 
and men comprising the Army There ıs also a 600-man Navy and a. 
400-man Aur Force as well as five training schools for officers and technical 
specialists The United States, Argentina and Brazil maimtain military 
missions in Asunci6n In January, Paraguayan officers sent a telegram ito 
President Kennedy asking him to imltervene and to prevent the extradition 
of former Venezuelan dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez 

The maintenance of a US military mission and the reactionary views of 
the Paraguayan military reflect serious doubt on the adequacy of present 
US policy The same may be said for Somoza’s Nicaragua, for Duvalier’s 
Haiti President Kennedy’s vısıt to Central America in March was 
primarily to reaffirm ties with the “hard-line” countries that supported 
the Unrted States in the ouster of Cuba from the OAS in early 1962 The 
fact ıs, though, that Guatemala’s reorganized ten-member Cabinet now 
includes nine army officers supporting Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes*, that El 
Salvador’s President Colonel Julio Rivera has moved to the right and 
forgotten about his “progressive” reforms, and that Nicaragua’s President- 
elect, René Schick Gutiérrez, ıs nothing but a Somoza puppet. 

* Ydigoras has since been ejyected.—Ep 
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The US press has not been helpful in our understanding of the 
Paraguayan problem Writing for the New York Times (Western Edition) 
of January 5, Edward C Burks termed Stroessner’s electoral campaign 
“smooth, well-mgged’’ He claimed, however, that Paraguay was “no 
terror ‘state as was the Dominican Republic of Trujillo” and that “General 
Stroessner ıs far from the stereotype of the old Latin dictator’? Burks 
emphasized the public works and school construction programmes of the 
dictator and the quoted a Liberal Party “leader” saying that there were: 
probably no more than 60 political prisoners 

Burks’ facts were contradicted by the memorandum submitted to the 
OAS Commission on Human Rights, by the political arrests of dissident. 
Colorados, and by a seres of other reports of imprisonment and brutality. 
A notorious case of police brutality was that of Oswaldo Rosa, leader of 
the student Federación Universitaria del Paraguay (FUP), who ın September 
was nearly drowned during an interrogation in which he was submerged. 
several times ın a tank of water through which was run an electric current 
He was released only after cables of protest had been sent to Stroessner 
from 47 student federations throughout the world Conspicuously, the 
American Embassy failed to protest The British failed too 

Another problem with US policy has been the distmbution of funds 
under the Alliance for Progress In November, United Press International 
reported that Paraguayan Ambassador to the United States, Juan Plate, 
complained that his country had not received “a single cent”? from the 
Alhance In ats November-December issue the respected San José (Costa 
Rica) monthly Combate declared that if Alliance for Progress funds were 
to go to Paraguay, the prestige of the Alliance would suffer srreparable 
damage ‘Then in December a $29 million Alliance loan was authorized 
for land improvement and development of market facilrnes for farmers. 
in Paraguay Also asa part of the Alliance, the sale of $3 3 million worth 
of wheat was authomzed under US Public Law 480 Proceeds from the 
sale would be used for economic aid in Paraguay 
. The United States thanked the Argentine Government for its offer to 
send ships to reinforce the October-November blockade of Cuba The 
inquisitive American ponders US support of the military there, he 1s 
bewildered by the realization that the December visit of the Argentine 
Foreign Minister to Asunción resulted ın a declaration of co-operation 
in social, economic and cultural relations and that a modus vivendi 
apparently had been reached between the military of the two nattons 

Our alignment with multtary régimes in Latin America seems to be 
prompted by the fear of Communist infiltration in Cuba. Refreshingly, 
the recent Combate editorial protested mter-American toleration of the 
Paraguayan dictatorship It attacked the United States for at least tacit 
support of Stroessner. It argued that destruction of freedom in Cuba 
was a concern of all Americans, but that totalitarramism in Paraguay was 
an equally important problem 
Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies, 

Stanford University, California 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 
LYNDON H JONES 


Head of Department of Commerce and Professional Studies, 
Thurrock Technical College 


URING recent months there has been considerable talk about local 
D authority finance Among the public at large this has been prompted 
by the new valuations on property; in private, the discussions have 
been between the Treasury and local authority representatives, for there 
has been concern about the shape and future of local authority borrowing 
And well there might be! Indeed, ın the opinion of many economusts, one 
of the major financial problems in the public sector of the British economy 
is the tendency of local authorities to borrow shorter and shorter in covering 
their capital requirements and in meeting their maturities Accordingly, 
the purpose of ‘this article 1s to review the developments in local authority 
borrowing and consider a few proposals for reform 
When raising finance, local authorities may borrow from any one or 
more of a number of sources They may use the open market, including 
the stock, mortgage and capital markets They can seek funds from local 
investors or the banks There is money to be rarsed through internal 
borrowing Superannuation funds may be available Or the Public Works 
Loan Board may be approached 
From 1945 to 1952 local authorities borrowed mainly from the PWLB, 
at rates of interest roughly equivalent to the current yield on gilt-edged 
securities of similar length, and, even when granted greater freedom after 
1952, they found this was the cheapest method and continued to use it. 
From October 1955 onwards, the situation changed because the monetary 
authorities wanted greater control over bank liquidity. This could be 
achieved only by close control of the Treasury bill issue, which could be 
frustrated by the PWLB, drawing funds from the Exchequer Thus local 
authorities were compelled to rely increasingly on the capital market 
for their borrowing Simultaneously, access to the stock market was 
regulated by the Bank of England, which exercises control on behalf of 
the Treasury, on the terms and timing of local authority stock 
Consequently, local authorities wishing to make an issue found them- 
selves having to wart long periods before being allowed to go to the 
market—sometimes up to three years or even more, And the long queue 
of would-be borrowers was not shortened despite the monetary authorities’ 
decision in May 1957 to place a minimum of £3m. on the size of the issues. 
As a result they were to turn extensively to the mortgage market, despite 
the higher rates of mterest prevailing there, and it stimulated short-term 
borrowing The small market which had previously existed for business 
in local authomty loans suddenly blossomed into a large and extremely 
efficient market It became a parallel market to the traditional money 
market of the banks and discount houses, but offered much higher rates 
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of interest with equal seourity, since the PWLB stood behind the local 
authorities as lender of last resort, ın the same way as the Bank of England 
stood ‘behind the discount market 


At this juncture a few statistics may be ated to illustrate the resultant 
trend By 1960 mortgages totalled over £1,353m or twice the 1955 Jevel, 
and represented about half the total increase in debt During the same 
penod borrowing through the London Stock Exchange increased by £36m 
to account for more than £556m. of the total debt As for temporary 
borrowing, this went up by £115m to a total of £765m, or four times 
the 1955 level, whilst borrowing at call or seven days’ notice to over 
£370m , or almost three and a half times the 1955 amount And in the 
sixties, the trend continued ominously bringing in its tram a much higher 
rapidity of debt renewal 

The manner in which many local authorities were content to go in for 
this extensive short-term borrowimg, in the expectation of bemg able to 
fund their borrowing when long-term rates were lower, was condemned at 
least as long ago as 1959 when the Radcliffe Report was published Such 
a state of affairs carmes two financial dangers On the one hand, it 1s 
argued, there 1s a danger to sterling, for highly volatile money 1s attracted 
by the relatively favourable rates being paid for short money in the local 
authority market Whilst from the domestic standpoint, this practice of 
piling-up short-term debt 1s completely contrary to the funding policy 
of the monetary authorities 


In passing, ıt should be noted that in some quarters, particularly amongst 
local treasurers who were wrestling with the problem of soaring rates, 
some spirited defence of short-term borrowing was made Local authorities, 
ıt was argued, were not alone in usung short-term money to finance long- 
term needs—the Government, building societies and others do this and 
are rarely taken to task for ıt As regards the criticism that the high 
interest rates offered by local authorities attract “hot” money from abroad, 
this ıs a chicken and egg type of argument Local authority loan rates 
follow the Bank rate Further, the same argument may be levelled against 
the Government’s Treasury bill tender and at the hure-purchase companies. 

So much for the existing machinery. What of the future? What can 
be done to ease local authority financing of capital expenditure and curtail 
their need to rely on short-term money? 


By dint of a start, local authorities should practise self-help One 
approach is through link-up schemes A number of authorities, for 
example, have sought to reduce the cost of school and other buildings by 
standardization of window frames, doors and the like, thereafter bulk 
buying these articles Reports indicate that quite Jarge savings can be 
secured by this means without any dull uniformity being imposed on the 
buildings. 

Co-operation amongst local authorities 1s also desirable so far as the 
raising of short-term loans is concerned. By so domg, administrative costs 
can be reduced, likewise interest rates, by avoiding the prevailing frag- 
mentation of borrowing which raises costs and requires the payment of 
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higher yield differentials Against this, of course, 1t might be argued 
that it has been because of competition between local councils that the 
total supply of money entering their sector has been increased But st 
1s problematical whether they demve any advantage from carrying com- 
petition to the lengths they do in view of the price they pay through the 
resulting bidding up of rates At one juncture they were paying as much 
as 14 per cent more for three months money than the Treasury, although 
the security offered was to all intents anc purposes identical 


Direct revenue contmbutions should also be used by local authorities to 
make a larger contribution towards the cost of the financing of capital 
expenditure In short a form of “pay as you go” Alternatively, capital 
projects should be financed in some measure beforehand by the levying 
of a special rate for specific purposes One county council, which set up 
such a fund into which will go the product of a 3d rate specifically levied 
to finance a new county hall, estimated that in 1965, when ıt ts built, they 
will be able to pay cash and avoid loan charges of £900,000 or thereabouts 


Parallel with the efforts of local authorities. the central government 
must assist One way would be to allow local authorities easrer access 
to a reformed PWLB that would have the flexibility to meet modern 
requirements at a rate of interest which did not involve a “profit” element 
to the Exchequer In passing, ıt may be noted that some who upheld the 
principle of the free market economy oppose this suggestion on the grounds 
that the discrpline of having to borrow in the open market should not be 
removed On the other hand, caprtal 1s raised only once, whoever raises 
it, and surely the most economical method should be used Further, the 
existing method has not prevented something like anarchy developing in 
the arrangemenis iby which local authorities now finance their capital needs. 


A second important way in which assistance might be given would be 
through the introduction of a supplement to the weekly Treasury bill 
tender A strong argument in favour of this would be that ıt would 
remove the complaint that local authorities are competing with Treasury 
bills and enjoying a dangerous freedom to act contrary to monetary policy. 


In addition to help through modernised or entirely new machinery, 
there are many other ways ın which the path of local authorities could 
be smoothed in the long-term borrowing field For example, they could 
be given new forms of security to offer the unvesting public The corpora- 
tion bond has been taken up recently by several authorities, but the 
Treasury’s restrictions on the terms of their issue are too tight for them 
use to spread To offer bonds at a discount and redeem them at a 
premium would give more scope to local treasurers to develop this form 
of borrowing Suimularly, they should be granted relief from stamp duties 
on their investments and freed from the necessity to deduct tax at source 
ın respect of interest on the more modest investments This latter move 
would greatly help them in their efforts to attract money from local people 
of modest needs 


Few dispute the fact that some fundamental changes ın local borrowing 
are needed and some possible reforms in machinery and methods have 
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been indicated Further, nearly all these reforms, which would be of 
much help to local authorities and would have the additional advantage 


of easing the burden on the ratepayers, could be carried out without the 
Government having to make any sacrifice 


RETURN OF A NATIVE 


Here he has lain 

To know the milky-breasted 

Morning of life fulfil his first of needs, 

Here was he shod 

And, brave with boyhood, crested 

Each heightened hill that turned his hopes to deeds 


Here were his falls 

Tull manhood firmed his footing, 

Stood him high and set the distant gaze, 
Then led him forth 

Upon his venture, putting 

That ın his mind that won a world to praise 


Here we have kept 
His boyhood as our treasure, 
Modest the share we claim 1n his renown: 
. Here was its seed, now, grown beyond our measure, 
He ıs the world’s, the child remains our own. 


Here he 1s come 

Again and we recerve him. 

One village son to others buried deep 

We must rejoin, 

Of foreign fame relieve him, 

Here 1n the home he chooses for his sleep. 


GRISELDA SCOTT 
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EVOLUTION OF HISTORICAL WRITING—I* 
G P GOOCH 


URCKHARDT’S Renaissance was described by Lord Acton many 
B years ago as the most penetrating analysis of a society ever written 
Later scholars generally agreed that the greatest of Swiss historians 
had presented tthe opening chapter of modern history as a complex 
phenomenon coming more suddenly than actually occurred. Yet no one 
can challenge his fundamental thesis that Italy in the fifteenth century 
looked at the human record through different spectacles from medieval 
scholars, most of them chromelers and all deeply convinced that the most 
important event had been the foundation of the Catholic Church 

Professor Barnes prefers the title Humanism to the more usual description 
as the Renaissance, but there ıs no antagonism between the two labels, 
for the essence of the Renaissance era 1s the return to the secular approach 
of the ancient world which had been abandoned for a thousand years. 
In broad perspective the New History of which we hear so much in the 
later chapters of this volume dates from this period This fundamental 
change took place gradually The first great contribution to the new 
outlook was made by Lorenzo Valla, who inaugurated the science of 
Quellenkritik by tus exposure of the Donation of Constantin, the most 
audacious forgery im history Of equal significance were the writings of 
Machiavelli, who had completely breken with the medieval conception 
of man and society His History of Florence explained the whole drama 
as a work of purely human agency and his Prince approached the theory 
and practice of government as if no code of Christian ethics continued to 
count. 

The process of secularization of thought m various branches of intellectual 
activity—-of the transition from the theocentric to the anthropocentric 
approach—naturally took place at different places and in different degrees 
im various counties and in varous phases of national history The process 
had scarcely begun, when the revival of medievalism occurred with .the 
German Reformation, which introduced a new factor of discord Luther 
was a child of the Middle Ages as unmistakably as Machiavelli was a 
child of the modern world The progress of relatively impartial historical 
writing in the sixteenth century was slow ‘The only advantage to historical 
studies was the opening of the Vatican archives to Baronius as a weapon 
in the long conflict between Catholicism and its Protestant rivals Masses 
of material over the centuries became available, but how tendentious was 
the selection was shown by the French scholar Casauban 

The pace only began to quicken in the seventeenth century, but the 
decisive victory of the anthropocentnc approach of the historians had to 
wait for the eighteenth century, the so-called Seculum rationalisticum or 
Aufklarung. Professor Barnes does full justice to Voltaire, who in broad 
perspective may be described as the father of modern history. Hitherto 
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the main and often the sole theme of historical scholars had been the rise 
and fall of states and parties Voltaire’s epoch-making achievement was 
to widen the horizon till it embraced every aspect of human activity His 
Siècle de Louis XIV is a great deal more than a portrait of the Ror Soleil, 
for ıt presents a colourful panorama of the life of the French nation at 
the height of sts fame Tt was followed by his Essai sur les Moeurs, which 
for the first tume chose for treatment, not the political history of any one 
state or ruler, but embraced the whole hfe and thought of man, beginning 
in Asia and thereby banishing the trad:tional notion that history started in 
Europe He traced such improvement as had been accomplished to the 
increasing use of the precious faculty of reason, though he never suggested 
that such progress had been or was likely to become automatic. 

Among Voltaire’s colleagues in the Aufklarung was Montesquieu who 
introduced into historical writing the conception of relativism He found 
no need for supernatural direction in the tangled pattern of human experi- 
ence. He proclaamed that every community has its special needs, which 
are largely determined by tts geographical position and its clhmatre 
situation Political science was experimental and different systems suited 
different communities and different phases His main political precept 
was to avoid excessive centralization of power, and as a Frenchman he 
looked with admiration to our British system across the Channel In other 
words political science was not a closed system but a living organism 
instinctively responding to the changing of human needs Equally little 
need for supernatural guidance was detected in the writings of the 
two greatest Anglo-Saxon historical scholars of the century. Hume's 
History of England won its place among contemporary national 
surveys by its hterary merits no less than by 1ts masterly comments on the 
unfolding drama, and ıt maintained sts authority well into the nineteenth 
century Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire proclaims 
its rejection of supernatural guidance more stridently than the work of 
Hume History, he declared, was the record of the crimes and follies of 
mankind and showed not the slightest evidence of a guiding hand at 
any stage of the long story He agreed with Volltaire’s celebrated poem 
on the Lisbon earthquake: 

La ville de Lisbonne, a t-elle plus de vices 

que Londres, que Panis plongées dans les délices? 
Lisbonne, Lisbonne est abimée 

Mais on danse à Parts! 

The eighteenth century was the century of the amateurs and we had 
to wait till the early nineteenth for the emergence of the professional We 
may date the coming of this new type of scholar from the publication of 
Ranke’s first book, his study of Latin and Teutonic Nations at the Close 
of the- Middle Ages The novelty of the work was proclaimed by the 
fact that, before it was written, he had made a careful analysis of the 
sources of information, and these studies may be regarded as the first 
supreme example of systematic Quellenkritik The first serious attempt 
at the evaluation of documents had been made by Mabilon in his De Re 
Diplomatica at the end of the seventeenth century, but he had no important 
successors. Second among Ranke’s achievements was to proclaim that 
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his prumary task was to present the past “as it actually occurred”, that 
is to say, without personal, political or any form of ideological bras He 
proceeded for the next sixty years to pour out a series of masterpieces 
on the Popes, on the German Reformation, on the History of France at 
the height of her glory under the Bourbon monarchy and a massive study 
of English History in the Seventeenth Century, when our constitution was 
being hammered out by war and revolution Of no less :mportance was 
the creation of his Seminar consisting of a small number of his ablest 
students His most famous disciples, Waitz, Giesebrecht and Sybel became 
in turn the oracles of generations of students in their seminars 

Professor Barnes pays ugh tribute to the famous scholar whose contri- 
bution to the art of writing and teaching history surpasses that of any 
other scholar before or since He also pays him the high comphment of 
choosing his portrait to adorn his title-page But that is not the end of 
the story Writing a hundred years later, when what we cali the New 
History is almost umiversally accepted as the most desirable model, he 
complains that Ranke was too much absorbed in political history and 
displayed too little understanding of the ımportance of economic, social 
and intellectual factors For this reason we could no longer regard him 
as the oracle which he appeared to our fathers and grandfathers There is 
no denying that he was much more interested ın politzes than im other 
aspects of the story of civilizaltion, whereas Professor Barnes 1s clearly more 
attracted to the general picture of the development of civilization along 
many non-political hnes He describes Ranke and his school as the 
“erudites” and condemns what he regards as their lack of msight as to 
many-sided phenomena which have often exerted more influence on the 
modern world than any ruler To a lnfe-long admirer of Ranke like myself 
his criticism appears sometimes a little ungenerous His aim was to stand 
above the battle No leading scholar of his tıme or after his time has 
come nearer to the realization of this lofty ideal 

The later chapters of this book bring us much closer to the author, 
who makes no attempt to conceal his convictions and often deals out praise 
and blame with something like passion That he welcomed the coming 
of what was called the New History under the mspiration of James Harvey 
Robinson is natural enough, and ın his many writings he has carried 
forward the beneficent movement for the widening of historical boundaries 
But practitioners of the New History inevitably differ in regard to the 
most challenging of all the problems confronting the historran Over and 
over again he rejects the many attempts by past and present thinkers to 
find evidence of supernatural gmdance Man makes his own pattern of 
hfe, always did and always will The ideology of Bossuet’s Discours sur 
P Histoire Universelle seems to him merely wishful thinking He ts equally 
opposed to other prevailing schools of thought, including the economic 
interpretation of history by Marx He regards all approaches to a dogmatic 
interpretation of history, all religions and all philosophies as guesswork 
He has high praise for Buckle’s History of Civilization, one of the most 
suggestive works ever written on the whole process of human development, 
but he realizes, ike the rest of us, that Buckle gave too exclusive attention 
to the growth of our knowledge of natural science 
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Readers will turn with special interest to the author’s judgments on 
Arnold Toynbee “Despite the fact that Toynbee is unquestionably the 
most learned living histortan, his historical framework rested on theological 
aberrations, oddities, curios and vestiges which should appal any reason- 
ably well-informed college student” His verdict sounds a little severe 
Toynbee, whose Study of History in twelve massive volumes surveys the 
rise and fall of some twenty civilizations, finds no reason to sentence our 
cherished Western civilization to an early death, since our fate is to a 
considerable extent in our own hands In view of his formula of challenge 
and response there were concrete reasons for the passing of earlier 
civilizations, no biological law hanging over our heads No historical work 
of the present century has aroused so much controversy, but hus critics 
in many lands agree that he has at any rate compelled his readers to think 
and to ask themselves what they believe or what they guess 

Professor Barnes, needless to say, writes with special authority on 
American historians beginning with Bancroft, whose History of the United 
States dominated the teaching of American history for half a century, 
but was as incapable as Macaulay’s History of England of satisfying the 
demands of the growing number of readers mm the second part of the 
nineteenth century who desired to get behind events and to wisualize the 
hfe and thought of the whole community The chief apostle of what 
he himself called the New History was J H Robinson, who receives 
repeated trrbutes of praise in these pages Among those who carried on 
his campaign for the enlargement of the historian’s horizon 1s Charles 
Beard, whose sociological studies of the growth of American society are 
in some measure an achievement corresponding to Green’s Short History 
of the English People In the long list of American historrans of the present 
century many receive high prarse and those who possess the widest vision 
receive the highest marks 

The closing chapte:, entitled The New History, expresses the anxiety 
felt throughout the free world lest the price won by the totl of generations 
of scholars may be thrown aside as the Communist wave spreads across 
half the world Hustorans need hght and air as ordinary mortals need 
oxygen It is for them axiomatic that every human being possesses a 
unique personality and we rejoice in the vamety of types which go to the 
making of a community The Communists, on the other hand, convinced 
of the infallrbiity of Marx and Lenin, impose a standard as strict as any 
medieval Council on the thoughts of men and regard ideological indepen- 
dence as a threat to the coheston and prestige of the state How far this 
new threat will spread no one can foretell We close this instructive and 
challenging volume with a deep feeling of gratitude to the hundreds of 
scholars who are mentroned in these crowded pages, who have dared to 
think for themselves, to search for the truth about the past by unflageing 
research in the archives and who never for a moment forget their obligation 
to deserve the fullest confidence of their readers The dehberate suppres- 
sion of maternal on the ground that it conflicts with the ideology of the 
writer is a moral though not a legal offence, but rt 1s fully equal in turpitude 
to the picking of pockets Let us never forget Ranke’s superb declaration 
that the writing of history 1s a matter of conscience 
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VALOIS BURGUNDY IN THE MAKING 
W. L WARREN 


T has for long been a reproach to English medieval historians that they 
have preferred to express themselves ın learned monographs and 
recondite articles, and have looked askance at “big” history Sir 
Steven Runciman, venturing n 1950 upon a three volume History of the 
Crusades, thought himself exposed to academic criticism for domg so, and 
proclaimed in a defiant Preface his conviction that the learned article and 
narrow specralized dissertation “can be of the highest value but cannot be 
an end in itself”, and his belief that “the supreme duty of the historian 1s 
to write history, that 1s to say to attempt to record in one sweeping sequence 
the greater events and movements that have swayed the destumes of men ” 
His protest may have seemed justified in 1950, but developments in the 
last decade have dated his words astomshingly Runciman was, in fact, 
simply ın the van of a general exodus from what he called the “small 
fortresses” of mimscule scholarship 

The younger generation of British histommans, and some of their elders, 
too, have of late been re-writing standard textbooks and supplying com-. 
pletely new ones at a rate quite without parallel But though becoming 
increasingly venturesome, few of these younger medlevalists have yet crossed 
the Channel, so st 1s with pecuhar pleasure that we can now welcome 
from Dr Richard Vaughan,* previously known only for his study of the 
thirteenth century chronicler Matthew Paris, the first part of a projected 
four volume history of Valois Burgundy. Here is a topic central to the 
history of later medieval Europe being tackled on a scale which French 
historians have been saying for some time is desirable, but at which they 
themselves have boggled (though no one could accuse French historians, 
as a body, of temerity) 

The surviving source material on this subject is so extensive that even a 
deluge of specialized studies over the past two centuries (no less) has not 
exhausted ıt In addutron to the great repositories at Paris and Brussels, 
the local archives at Dijon and Lille, once the administrative capitals. of 
Valois Burgundy, are stuffed (“‘cluttered” is a word the author uses) with 
writs, letters, accounts and iventories Dr Vaughan handles his sources 
and secondary works in the footnotes with a dexterity that betokens an 
enviable mastery Moreover, though detail sometimes threatens to engulf 
the text, ıt 1s kept under control, and the author’s power of narrative 
writing, if not exactly elegant, sweeps the reader along so spiritedly that 
one ıs surprised to discover how much information has been imparted 
on the way 

The complacent, fat smiles of the portrarts of Philip the Bold in this 
book do not presage an attractive personality, and any glimmers of 
sympathy with which the reader might start are quickly extinguished by 
Dr Vaughan’s unequivocal portrait of his character and policy He was 
indefatigable in his unscrupulous and single-minded pursuit of self-interest. 
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Everything and everyone were ruthlessly exploited to serve his termtorral 
and dynastic ambitions his subjects, the French crown, the Church, the 
amiability of the Duchess of Brabant, his own children—and even his 
grandchildren If he gave the appearance of generosity ıt was only the 
open-handedness of one who has calculated a profitable return on his 
largesse The peacock splendour of his court was the deliberate ostenttatron 
of one who realizes the value of lawsh advertising What personal pleasure 
he may have derived from his patronage of the arts took only second 
place to his recognition that patronage was expected of him he did not 
even go to see the superb representation of the Crucifixion which the 
incomparable Claus Sluter carved for hrm at the Charterhouse of 
Champmol Yet 1f his munificence was carefully calculated and controlled, 
so too was his pursuit of self-interest even when he was ruthless one can 
be sure that he had calculated to a mcety how far he could go, and he 
never made the mistake of pressing too hard There was, indeed, a 
commonsense realism about his rule: he knew when to bide his time, and 
when to make concessions—-and could do both with good grace He 
seems to have recognized, as few of that age did, that the expanding 
prosperity of peace was preferable to the profits of war, and it 1s possible 
to forgive a man much who could be described by Gerson as the one 
to whom, after God, he owed everything 

But a biographical study of Philip the Bold is not Dr. Vaughan’s purpose 
in this book, the real theme of which is conveyed by its sub-title. The 
Formation of the Burgundian State  Phuilip’s termtomal endowment 
(obtained through the agency of his father King John the Good and his 
brother King Charles V of France, and through his marriage to the heiress 
of Flanders) was enormous but awkwardly dispersed: the Duchy of 
Burgundy, flanked on the west by the County of Nevers, and on the east, 
over the border in the German Empire, by the County of Burgundy; and 
in the far north the adjacent Counties of Flanders and Artois, with the 
County of Rethel and the Terres de Champagne standing separately in 
between These several elements were very disparate: the two Burgundies 
“differed from each other ın almost everything but name, language and 
approximate area”, and Flanders itself was spht into French-speaking 
and Flemish-speaking regions. Their papal allegiance even, for these were 
the days of the Great Schism, was divided Merely to control these terr- 
tories was an achievement, but Philip the Bold did more he constructed 
a standardized administrative system that had its apex in a single chancellor 
Much of the book is devoted to a close examination of this institutronal 
structure, and the author concludes “that Burgundy, by medieval standards 
at any rate, was, from 1384-7 onwards, a real political and admumistrative 
entity. Burgundy was a state.” He admits that this conclusion is con- 
troversial for it would attribute to Philp the Bold what has previously 
been ascribed to his grandson 

But Vaughan’s thesis, more asserted than argued, is not altogether con- 
vincing. As a conscientious scholar he himself presents evidence that 
mihtates against it: that half the ducal revenues were derived from the 
royal treasury, for example, and that despite Philip’s efforts his French 
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lands remained subject to the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris. More- 
over, the regalian powers which Duke Philip exercised were nesther novel 
nor confined to Burgundy, and the consolidatson of internal admunistration 
could be paralleled ın other French provinces—indeed ın ‘this respect 
Burgundy was something of a laggard Vaughan’s contention, as he leaves 
it, would, if pressed, lead to the untenable conclusion that the Kingdom 
of France at this perrod was dissolving into a confederation of states on 
the German model A comparison with other French provinces 1s lacking 
here, though ıt ıs umportant if the thesis ıs to be sustained, indeed it ıs a 
weakness of the book that concentration on the Burgundian lands divorces 
their bistory from the context of French history as a whole For the 
general reader this 1s a serious matter, and he may well find that Joseph 
Calmette’s Les Grands Ducs de Bourgogne (translated into English in 
1962 under the more showy title of The Golden Age of Burgundy), though 
much slighter in scale, provides a more balanced account So little, indeed, 
is the reader of Dr Vaughan’s book Jed to appreciate the close involvement 
of Philip the Bold in French hfe and politics that ıt comes as something 
of a shock to discover, at a late stage, that he was an absentee lord—that 
he visited the Duchy of Burgundy infrequently, the County of Flanders 
seldom, and the County of Burgundy almost never Paris was the principal 
scene of his activities, and it was from hus Parisian palaces that he governed 
the lands from which he derived revenue and influence 

His position, indeed, 1s in all respects similar to that of his English 
contemporary John of Gaunt, and it 1s doubtful 1f Burgundy in Philip 
the Bold’s day was any more “a viable political entity” than the Duchy 
of Lancaster To the end of his days Philip was proud to describe himself 
as filz du roy de France; if he concerned himself with consolidating his 
authority in his appanage it was primarily to strengthen his hand against 
rivals for power in Paris, and if he cut a notable figure in the Europe of 
his day it was not because he stood forth as an independent potentate, 
but because for much of the time he controlled the destimes of his father’s 
kingdom when England and France had boy kings, the Papacy was m 
schism, and the German Empire ruled by a Neroman sot The peculkar 
umportance of Burgundian developments at this period hes in their sequel, 
Philip really did no more than provide some of the prerequisites for the 
emergence of Burgundy as a European power. But one can quibble with 
Dr. Vaughan’s thesis without thinking any the less of his achievement, 
indeed it is such in this book that one awaits ats successors with some 
impatience 
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THE LITERATURE OF EXISTENTIALISM 
F McEACHRAN 


XISTENTIALISM has a reasonably long history behind st, even if 
we do not take it back as far as St Augustine Certainly, ın so far 
as ıt may be regarded as a criticism of metaphysics, Blase Pascal 

shows signs of ıt in his attack on Descartes With all his metaphysicising, 
says Pascal, Descartes could not avoid starting off the world with a httle 
“push” Later, a good deal later, came Kierkegaard with his onslaught 
on Hegel and his doctrine of the absurd, and for completely opposite 
reasons his successor in the same century, Friedrich Nietzsche was also 
a firm supporter The absurdity of hfe lies in the contrast, the perceptual 
and the conceptual, lfe and death, time and eternity, which no Hegelian 
“mediation”, 1e synthesizing, can possibly iron out. Nietzsche did not 
exactly talk this language, but he so emphasized the particular ım contrast 
to the general, the immediate present against past and future, time against 
etermty, that his doctrine has a strange resemblance to that of Kierkegaard 

These three men, and possibly St Augustine too, were the loneliest men 
in history and their writimgs, particularly those of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, reflect this fact If you stress the here and now, the concrete 
immediate, to the extent Nietzsche did, in contrast to the world of imagna- 
tion and conceptual thought, a gulf widens round you and it may be 
ternfying Nietzsche hammered on the fact that we have only this hfe to 
live and this body to live ın it, this life here and now, with no hereafter 
to cushion and protect ıt, and in the end it fmghtened him To cover up 
his fear he invented the doctrine of ewige Wiederkunft or “eternal 
recurrence’? which 1s simply the old ummortality under a new name, that 
of living the same life an infinite number of times He even served up 
a new morality with it (modelled on Kants categorical imperative), 
exhorting his followers to live this present lfe so well that it would be 
Worth while living an mfinite number of times (since in any case it will 
have to be lived) Kierkegaard was aware of the same gulf He closed ıt 
with a “leap of faith” This immediate hfe 1s ‘‘absurd”-—hfe against death, 
tıme against eternilty—so close down on your reason, leap into the unknown 
by an act of farth and God will do the rest. So also more remotely did 
Pascal, but less hysterically, when he advised the unbelieving freethinker 
to s‘abéti: to become a docile anmal till the grace of God fell upon ‘him 

I want now to develop the argument, not as ıt stands in the works of 
the philosophers such as Jaspers or Heidegger, valuable though ther 
contribution has been, but as it has worked itself out in literary master- 
pieces in Anoutlh, Camus and Sartre Simply expressed, the argument 
runs that man ıs alone in the untverse, a creature able to make decisions, 
and by making decistons (and sticking to them) becomes free I may 
add that by making decisions he passes from existence, which he shares 
with inanimate objects (the en sor according to Sartre), to essence where he 
lives with a purpose (pour sor) whether the purpose is being a poet, or a 
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revolutionary or a bourgeois Tory, and so on. In lus creation of an 
essence for himself man aims at the pure stability of objects (the en soi), 
which, of course, he can never achieve—to achieve it he would have to 
become deity—-which he can never do. 

So man is destined first to endless frustration and then to shipwreck in 
death (to use Heidegger’s word) in the umiverse, but by accepting this 
shipwreck, this ultimate absurdity of having aims which cannot be achieved, 
he demonstrates his supreme freedom Over against man 1s the world of 
matter, an amorphous and disorganised chaos which can only engender 
nausea m man by its very formiessness, and which man alone can inject 
with meaning—a new interpretation, uf you lke, of the :aw matter of 
Aristotle Man can also fail to act freely ın the world around him and 
then he is guilty of mauvaise foi, the situation of most of us in actual 
experience, when we turn a blind eye to our own purposes. A strong vein 
of pessimism runs through all this doctrine, which in fact is nothing but 
religion taking on a new and original form 

This vein of pessimism ıs clearly to be seen in some of the Pièces Noires 
of Anouth, still more perhaps m the Huis Clos of Sartre and hus film script 
Les Jeux sont Faits, less perhaps m Les Mouches and Les Chemins de la 
Liberté, and perhaps least of all in L’Etranger and La Peste of Camus, 
but in one form or another it is present most of the tme. Anouilh, by 
his own contention, 1s not strictly speaking an existentialist, but his work 
is strongly mfluenced by t none the less Take, for example, his Antigone 
and consider the existentialrst contents—man alone in the world in the 
figure of Antigone—alone against Creon, against her sister, against the 
city mob She makes her decision and m the end she sticks to it. She is 
determined to bury the body of her brother Polynice which, by order 
of the king, should be exposed to the vultures—a terrible fate to anyone 
nurtured in the Greek religion Creon had his good reasons for ordering 
it thus Polynice had attacked his native town with the help of foreigners 
True, he had been unjustly expelled from Thebes, but treachery is worse 
than injustice. An example had to be made and Creon had made it . 

So far the story ıs strictly Sophoclean But watt a httle—there 15 a 
difference—and a new strikingly pessimistic note Creon does something 
he does not do in Sophocles He completely destroys Antigone’s moral 
values He compels her to admit that she does not really believe in the 
hocus pocus of the priests, in ther hastily mumbled incantations at so 
much a time, nor even in her own hocus pocus of shovelling a little earth 
on to the corpses. He points out to her in additron something she did 
not know. That is how contemptible both brothers were, how in fact both 
were really traitors, and worst of all the brute fact that he himself, Creon, 
who had bured Eteocle with honours and outlawed the corpse of Polynice, 
did not even know which body he had buried, so mangled and mutilated 
were the corpses ın the final mêlée 

He nearly wins her over and she is just about to retire to her room 
and give up the struggle when he lets drop the word which reverses the 
situation Bonheur (happiness) Let her hve, marry his son Hemon, 
whom she loves and who loves her, and be happy ever after. Now he has 
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put his foot into ıt once for all She ıs not asking for bonheur, nor the 
daily round of triviality. What she wants (and this 1s the religtous aspect 
of it) ıs an intense decision, a final decisive act, and now her meantngless, 
motiveless deed receives a new sanctification She acts, even without a 
content She does the deed for no purpose, for herself—Il’acte gratuit of 
Gide So, as m Sophocles, but not for the same reason, she has to dite, 
and Creon, hke a modern dictator, goes back to his besogne, his job of 
work 

The image of human lfe presented in the less serious play (tragi-comedy) 
of Point de Départ (Eurydice) 1s still more pessimistic Orpheus meets 
Eurydice at a railway station and enchants her, as he should, with his music, 
causing her to desert her former lover, who throws himself under a tram 
The loving couple are contrasted with their vulgar parents, in particular 
the father of Orpheus, whose obsession with trivial comforts and satis- 
factions reflects human life at rts lowest level The play takes the hfe- 
denial a step further than Antigone, in that the desire for death is the 
main theme Antigone had at least seen something to live for and she did 
at least die m action, so to speak Orpheus dies because life 1s too trivial, 
too mean, too vile—death is better Lafe as represented by his father, by 
the mother of Eurydice, by her lover Vincent, is just not worth ıt 

A more serious point of view is put forward in L’Etranger of Camus, 
which despite the trivial outlook of the hero, 1s not in the least life denying 
The hero, Mersault, 1s the plum opposite of the Cornehan ‘hero, if such 
can be imagined Gone 1s the classical hero of Le Cid, with his lofty 
view of life, his magnanmmity, his obession with moral values, Je point 
d’ honneur, the rhetorical flourish, the wonderful “justes causes”? for which 
men fight and die The lfe chockful of essences, so to speak Here in 
L Etranger there are no moral ends, no just causes, no cultural or religious 
views on life, no pattern or indeed essence really at all The hero just 
lives, and nothing more He is Flaubert’s homme moyen sensual on the 
lowest worker’s level, bereft of culture, of religion, of any point of view 
at all. He is not even a good Marxist, or failing that, a good Trade 
Unionist. If he belonged to the ETU he would certainly have stayed in 
bed instead of going to vote and so let the Communists in. At the same 
time he presents something more subtle 

He stands for no essence in the world that matters, except just one 
thing—antegrity on his own existentialist level, integrity on the lowest level 
if you like, just existence, but nevertheless mtegnty. He does what he 
feels hke doing, and stands by 1t The story, in a sense, works backward 
By what is almost an acte gratuit—a momentary umpulse—a shaft of 
sunlight in the eye—a touch of sunstroke, he kills an Arab, having been 
led into bad company by a casual fmend He is arrested, imprisoned 
and brought to justice What in the end condemns him 1s not his act of 
murder, 1f indeed ıt was murder, but the trivial acts which had preceded ıt 
The story began with the death of his mother whom, for quite adequate 
reasons, he had put away ın a home He is summoned to her burial 
He does not wish to see her for a last tme He smokes by her coffin 
dunng the vigil He goes swimming with his mistress the following day. 
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All these small acts are done quite mnocently and reflect exactly his 
feelings. 

He loved his mother but not all that much. He makes no pretence, as 
most of us would do, to love her more, or to pretend that smoking by 
her coffin makes any real difference All this is mnocent, but unconven- 
tonal, and because he offends against the conventions he must die The 
prosecution works up a tremendous feeling of hostility towards this un- 
patural son, almost forgetting the actual deed of murder with which he 
is charged. The young man dies for his sims against convention, not for 
murder. But there ıs this feature which relieves the general pessimism 
of the story. Just before he dies, ın a last outburst, to which he has been 
slowly working up during the attempts of the Christian judge and the 
chaplain to convert him, he accepts in full Nietzschean sense, the world 
and all that therein ıs He makes one last convincing speech of affirmation 
Nothing can take from him the fact that he has hved, nothing can change 
it; nothing can dummish it He is supremely content with hus life, and his 
only desire is that when he dies, as many of the world’s people shail see 
him die as possible 

In L’Etranger we have the philosophy of the absurd ın its purest form 
with the hero solving the emgma by his own (Nietzschean) affirmation In 
the novel Za Peste men also suffer inyustice, senseless evil, but ıt ıs that 
of the whole universe, not that of man, and the conclusion is different 
The town of Oran in Algeria is visited by a plague, largely symbolizing 
the evils of the German occupation, and the whole scene is shown through 
the eyes of Dr Rieux, whose identity ıs only disclosed at the end of the 
story The absurd here has no definite cause, it comes out of the unknown 
as (what used to be called) an act of God and in consequence men must 
suffer and die. As compared with L’Etrange:, the reactions, varied as 
they are, seem to be on a more human level Dr. Rieux, for example, 
sympathizes with the journalist who wants to escape in order to go back 
to ‘his mistress ın Paris In the end the man renounces this aim, and stays 
behind to help fight the plague, but an important pomt comes out in,a 
remark he had made before making this decision. “Tve had enough, of 
people who die for an idea JI don’t believe in heroism I know that ıt 
is easy and I’ve learned that it 1s murderous” As a critique of les Justes 
Causes this ıs a sound and healing statement 

In Sartre we have a strll more subtle development His earhest novel, 
La Nausée, mspired by the Malte Laurids Briggs of Rilke, takes the form 
of a philosophical autobiography The author 1s doing research on an 
eighteenth century French diplomat in a small French seaport, Bouville- 
sur-Mer, which looks suspiciously like Le Havre He spends his working 
time in the public library doing his research, and his leisure in seedy 
cafés and restaurants, and suffers from an intense sense of loneliness 
Almost the only person he meets is the Autodidacte, who also spends his 
time in the library reading the encyclopaedra—t forget which—from A to 
Z He still believes like a humanist of the nineteenth century that more 
knowledge will heal the world and symbolizes what 1s left—for existentralists 
—of the old humanitarian ideals of humanity, justice, etc. In other words 
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he is a symbol of derision Gradually, after examining the past in the 
hight of his research, Roquentin the hero, comes to the conclusion that 
there 1s no reality but the present, and the present forces itself upon him 
with tremendous impact 
A locus classicus of existentialism is the passage where Roquentin dis- 
covers for the first tume the true nature of existence, the nauseating thingness 
of objects when once abstracted from the meaning men have given to them, 
their sheer contingency, their sheer lack of any meaning—a pebble on 
the beach, the braces of Adolphe the waiter, his own face ın a mirror, 
a root in the public gardens 
“Absurdity was not an idea in my head nor the sound of a voice It was 
this Jong, dead, wooden snake curled up at my feet, snake or claw or talon 
or root, it was all the same Without formulating anything I knew that I 
had at last found the clue to my existence, to my nausea, to my hfe And 


indeed, everything I have ever grasped since that moment comes back to this 
fundamental absurdity ” 


The climax of the book is the famous passage where Roquentin walks 
through the municipal portrait gallery, examining critically the portraits 
of the timpot notables who had been the great benefactors of the town 
(Let us praise famous men and our fathers that begat us, etc) He 
penetrates to their essence, stripped of ts portentous but artificial décor 
and finds nothing there—Salauds, salauds 1s his final judgment. The only 
reality he achieves is his mental Odyssey, that of the melody on the gramo- 
phone (Some of these Days) Thuis ıs clear cut, does not nauseate, presents 
a Platonic ultimate which gives him relief 

In the slighter work Les Jeux sont Faits, which reads like a film script, 
the theme 1s the impossibility, m one lifetime, of forming a genuine 
“essence” and in the same hfetime, changing ıt The hero, Pierre, a 
Marxist workman, leading a revolt against a Fascist dictator, is shot by a 
malcontent follower and in the next world meets the wife of the Fascist 
secretary of militva, who has just been poisoned by her husband They 
fall in love in the au-delà, and by virtue of a charming fantasy a mistake 
og the part of the management provides an excuse for their return to earth 
The management, in fact, acknowledging its responsibility, offers them a 
new lease of life to allow them to fulfil their thwarted destimes If they 
can sustain for twenty-four hours their newly-found essence—she as the 
bourgeois lover of a Marxist worker—he as the Marxist worker hving 
a private life with his bourgeois beloved—they will be allowed to live out 
their lives to the end 

In fact, of course they find this impossible to do. Pierre 1s engagé 
(committed) to his revolutionary mates—he cannot detach himself from 
them Eve, for her part, cannot stmp off her bourgeois milieu The 
fundamental pessimism shows itself ın the fact that ın the next world 
Pierre discovers how his own well-organized plot of rebellion was already 
known to the Fascist dictator in detail, who was only waiting for the 
signal to arrest him and his mates—was annoyed by his, Pierre’s, inoppor- 
tune death. Back on earth Pierre finds it hard to explain all this to his 
comrades when time moves back, although this is presumably the fault 
of the fantasy. In the epilogue at the end, Pierre and Eve are once again 
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dead and thwarted in their desire to live again. Pierre sums up the 
atmosphere in one remark. Tout le monde rate sa vie (Everyone misfires 
in life) 

Sartre’s most sertous works (apart from the philosophical work L’Etre 
et le Néant, which I do not propose to consider here) are Les Mouches, 
Huts Clos and Les Chemins de la Liberté, with Huis Clos as perhaps the 
most pessumustic of all But also it is the most sllustrative of the existen- 
tialist philosophy which seems to fit the theme like a glove Recasting the 
Oresteia, Sartre brings before us an existentralst exile, Oreste, returning 
to his country, Argos, hoping to strike roots, commut himself and create 
an essence Urged on by his elder sister Electre, who plays a rôle not 
unlike that of Lady Macbeth, Oreste murders his mother, Clytemnestre, 
in order to avenge his father, Agamemnon, previously slain by Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestre Al! this 1s in the true Greek vein of vendetta, but as 
in Antigone, there 1s going to be a difference Jupiter, the Almighty 
God who has brought Oreste to Argos precisely for this purpose, 1s 
delighted For twenty years Les Mouches (The Fles), symbol of con- 
trition and remorse, have clouded the skies of Argos, and Jupiter has had 
the double pleasure of having, as a just God, instigated the murder (since 
Agamemnon deserved ıt and ıt was in some sense just) and of having 
lapped up the atoning sacrifices of those who connived ıt or at least did 
nothing to prevent the death Now the situation will repeat itself. 

Oreste, following his destiny and urged by his sister, will lall his mother 
and Egısthe m order to avenge his father, and he too will feel contritron 
Jupiter will agar get ıt both ways and ıs looking forward to the prospect 
of a double delectation Unfortunately Oreste has read hrs Nietzsche, also 
Sprach Zarathustra and knows that God is dead, he rejects Jupiter’s offer 
to place him on the throne of Argos, if only he will wallow, like his 
predecessors, ın remorse for his dreadful (though also just) crime. He 
remembers his Nietzsche le plus lache des assassins, c’est celui qui a du 
remords He rejects the phantom god 

Qui donc ta créé? says Jupiter Toi, says Oreste, mais ne fallait-l pas me 
créer libre? Jupiter retorts Je ta donné la liberté pour me servir (Oreste) 
Je ne suis m le maitre ni l'esclave, Je suis ma y liberté. A peine m’as-tu créé 
que Jat cessé de tappartenir, Jupiter points out (in the language of Jaspers) 
that Oreste’s liberty ıs only an exile Oreste accepts it Etranger à moi-même, 
Je sais Hors Mature, contre nature, sans excuse, sans autre recours qu’en 
moi.. Car je suis un homme, Jupiter, et chaque homme doit mventer son 


chemin . Tu es un dieu, et je suis libre, nous sommes pareillement seuls, 
et notre angoisse est pareille . 


And at the very end it is Electre, who, like Lady Macbeth, breaks down 
and cannot sustain the mental struggle She accepts the long plague of 
Les Mouches once again while Oreste departs trumphant from the stage 
He takes upon himself (as God did once) the weight of all the crimes of 
a and leaves the town for ever, an exile, an outsider, an mtruder—but 

Sartre’s masterpiece, for dramatic construction and philosophical content, 
is undoubtedly Huis Clos Here we have three human beings, Garcin, 
Inez, Estelle, one male and two females in hell, or at least in the next world 
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which they are going to transform quite quickly mto hell. The situation 
only gradually reveals itself in three series of conversations, the first being 
largely hes (since they are afraid to betray their real essence to each other 
and of course are affected by each other), the second partly true and the 
third entirely true and completely hopeless Thus there is a dramatic 
development through three crises Three essences are chasmg each other 
in the drama and will (we finally realize) chase each other for ever Inez, 
the most intelligent of the three, ıs a lesbran and at once falls ın love with 
Estelle Unfortunately she can never have her because Estelle is a com- 
pletely natural, frivolous heterosexual who just wants a man, any man, 
any time Naturally enough Estelle would bke to find ber satisfaction in 
Garan, but Garcm 1s preoccupied with his own essence which pursues 
other ends He deserted from the army as a pacifist and was shot for it, 
dying an ignoble and cowardly death, from which mortality he will never 
recover. 

He wants one thing and one thing only, and that ıs to be thought a 
brave man by somebody he respects If he could find only one human 
being m the world who would do this for him he would be happy for 
ever He would have achieved his essence Estelle tres to do it for 
him, but reveals only too clearly that she doesn’t care a damn how he 
died, nobly or ignobly, provided only that he loves her Inez could do 
it, but her interests are elsewhere, and ın any case she is too honest to 
pretend what she knows is untrue So none of the three can have what 
they want, or will ever have what they want, and there they are together, 
for ever tormenting each other in van JL enfer, cest les autres... 
Here again ıt ıs the eternal present which 1s the insoluble problem, and 
meanwhile there, on the mantelshelf, sits La Nausée, ın the form of a 
bronze ornament, quite irrelevant, quite irresponsible, staring at them, 
with a completely meaningless stare, for ever 

Although not finished, mention must be made of Les Chemins de la 
Liberté, which is Sartre’s main attempt in the form of the traditional 
noyel In the first volume, L'Age de la Raison, we are presented with 
various types of people whose fortunes intertwine and who are contrasted 
in their different attitudes towards the question of existential freedom. 
Mathieu, the hero, cannot come to any decision, either about the approach- 
ing war (it 1s 1936) or about what he shall do with his mistress, who 1s 
enceinte He rts contrasted with Brunet, a good Marxist, who is committed 
(engagé) to the good cause and with Gomez, a Spanish loyalist fighting im 
Spain—contrasts which heighten his own sense of indecision 

Matthieu’s own personal problem is solved by the action of a third 
person, Daniel, in eventually taking his mistress off his hands by marrying 
her, and in the second volume Le Sursis (The Reprieve) Munich 1s 
looming up, and the various characters are scattered round France ‘The 
Crisis (for Mathieu) comes in the third volume (La Morte dans Ame) 
in Which the French are defeated and a contrast drawn between Mathieu 
and Brunet ‘The latter, taken prisoner, continues to play his Marxist 
rôle clandestinely ın the German prison camp Mathieu, on the other 
hand, despite the defeat, makes a last desperate stand in a church tower 
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with a few friends, and in one last élan of decision and engagement 
(commitment) makes atonement for the srresolution of his protracted youth 


“He approached ithe parapet and standing up began to shoot It was a 
mighty revenge Each shot avenged some former irresolution There’s one 
shot for Lola whom I didn’t dare rob another for Marcelle whom I ought 
to have ‘efit in the lurch, another for Odette whom J didn’t wish to kiss This 
one for the books I never dared write, that one for the Journeys J never 
allowed myself to take, that one for all those chaps whom I wanted to dislike 
and yet tmed to understand He fired Laws collapsed into fragments ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, bang into that clot-tke gob ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’—bang into that sneaking face sppostte He fired on Man, on Virtue, 
on the whole world Freedom 1s Terror-Fire Terror Fire burned in the town 
hall and also in his head. Bullets whistled as free as the am The world will 
blow up, and me too He shot He looked at his watch 14 minutes 10 seconds 
He wanted nothing now but a reprieve of half a minute, just time enough to 
fire at that handsome officer running so proudly towards the church—he fired 
at the handsome officer, on all the beeuty of the world, on the street, on the 
flowers, on the gardens, on everything which he had loved, Beauty ducked 
its head in an obscene fashion Mathieu shot again He fired. He was pure 
He was ommpotent. He was free!” 


The existentialist philosophy, as I see it, reduces to this, There 1s only 
the empirical present here and now, and nothing at all allows us to escape 


from it. We must accept it and act, and our action is the sign of our 
freedom, maturing inito integrity. 
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THE ARTS 
L’ART NOUVEAU AND ALPHONSE MUCHA—I 
P.M T SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


For those of us who are old enough—or who were young enough—L'Art Nouveau 
can still evoke a special flavour, the taste of an Egyptian cigarette, the Patou line, 
the scent of more gardenias than one 

It was the age between the Nineties and the Armistice Its style—the Tagendstil— 
was a blend of fin-de-siécle idealism (straight out of Wiliam Morris and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood) and the functionalism of the War Period, sharply at odds 
with the last lingering over-decoration of Victoriana. 

The sinuous fluidity of Art Nouveau wound tts way through book illustration, a 
bastardisation of wooden hnenfold, the ivy leaves of pewter repousse, and into the 
welcoming arms of poster art 

Its influence on contemporary taste has only once been rivalled since—by Cubism 


HE man whose work epitomized L’Art Nouveau is now suddenly 

with us again Alphonse Mucha occupies four rooms at the Victoria 

and Albert Museum for a period of two months (starting on May 24), 

and two more exhibitions of his drawings, posters and designs are on 

view at the Grosvenor Gallery and the Arthur Jeffress Gallery, both 

starting on May 21. This is a tmple retrospective display on a colossal 

scale for any artist It 1s a triple triumph for Mucha m London, twenty- 

four years after his death (ns hhfe-span just eluded the Second World War, 

a fitting time in which to disappear for one who was so closely associated 
with the Furst). 

It is no mere chance that these three exhibitions have been put on at 
the same time All over the Western World there has been a rekindling 
of interest ın tthe twenty-five years (1895-1920) that preceded the restless 
Twenties L’Art Nouveau, like every other stylistic period, after a 
period of neglect, once more seems fresh and intriguing We shall be 
hearing a great deal about this era and its artists from now on ‘The three 
London exhibitions are simply adding oil to the axles of a bandwaggon 
already on the move 

an the 1960s it ıs difficult to remember that Mucha’s name was once as 
familiar as that of Picasso Hus fame and influence were both established 
early in his life and, if he was not the greatest artist of Art Nouveau, 
he was certainly the one that left the most indelible mark. 

He was born in Moravia on July 26, 1860, the son of a low-grade official 
at the local court of Ivancice From the outset he shewed every sign of 
future artistic activity Has mother even found that she could best keep 
the child happy, before he could walk and talk, by tying coloured crayons 
round his neck so that be could make drawings as he crawled about the 
floor Mucha was always prolific, always adept. This early exhibition 
of infant talent was typical of his career He saw and he drew He 
never encountered any of the difficulties of training that eat up so many 
years in the novitiate of most other painters Jt was this easy expertise, 
as much as anything else, that helped to endear hım to princes and 
millionaires They, like him, could always be sure of his draughtsmanship. 
Today, this may seem a facile yardstick by which to judge an artist, 
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but to a public, still dubious about the vagueries of Impressionism, 1t 
was an anchorstone Mucha’s sureness of line also reflected itself in his 
character. He was an authoritarian, inclined to be mpatient and intolerant 
of the theones of others In a remarkable way he was able to impose 
this authonity upon cogroscenti and upon a world of artists and students 
who accepted and respected his professionalism 

At seventeen, after graduating from the gymnasium at Brno, he went 
to Vienna, where he enrolled as a student for evemng art classes There 
was no comfortable middle-class background from which to provide pocket 
money Dunng the day Mucha worked under Kautsky, Burckhardt and 
Brocht on the decor of the -starred Ringtheater. In this way he had 
the advantage of working under three of the most eminent decorative 
artists while at the same time earning lus living He held the job for 
four years and would no doubt have remained a member of this fornudable 
team until the work was finished. Instead, the project came to a sharp 
conclusion when the great theatre caught fire, kiling 500 members of the 
audience and robbing Mucha of his hvelthood The Studio closed and, 
because there was no other source of employment open to him, he returned 
to Moravia. 

The year was 1881, one of the important dates in the artist’s hfe story 
At Hrusovany he encountered a Moravian nobleman who was on the 
lookout for a young man of talent to decorate the walls of his castle at 
Emmashof, Count Khuen found the drawings that Mucha shewed him 
very much to his taste. He mmediately commissioned him to carry out 
the new murals This was Mucha’s first venture unaided. The outcome 
was entirely satisfactory. The Count was delighted So much so, in fact, 
that he decided to make his “‘discovery” his offical protégé To further 
Mucha’s career, Khuen paid him a small monthly allowance so that his 
art studies could be continued at the Munich Academy 

Armed with this newly-acquired financial independence, Mucha spent 
four years in Munich before going on to Paris to study at the Atelier 
Julian 

His new teachers were Lefevbre, J P Laurens and Boulanger The 
Ateher Julian was—still is—the toughest drawing school in the world. 
Its intensive courses have been the trang ground of many great artists 

Gregarious by nature, Mucha formed many friendships during his first 
years in Paris He met Stmndberg and Gauguin (with whom he later 
shared his studio) These three often took their meals together. For 
many years they were constant companions 

In spite of the mternational camaraderie of Paristan artists and writers, 
Mucha was very conscious of his Slav origins. Throughout his hfe he 
remained a passionate natronalist, and he gave early evidence of his 
enthusiasm for his fellow countrymen in Parts by helping to form the 
Slav group Lada In those days of the Austro-Hungarran Empire the 
Pan-Slav ideal was strong among people of many different races Most of 
them looked to Russia as the focal pomt for their ambitions, so it was 
not surprising that the other leading ght in the new group was a Russian 
painter called Widhoif It was he who introduced Mucha to the wearing 
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of the rubashka, a garment the Moravan painter wore with obstinate 
fidelity for the greater part of his life 

One evening, after a Lada meeting, the two painters were making their 
way home down the Boul’ Mich’ when Mucha remarked on his friend’s 
shirt—the Russian rubashka “I could not take my eyes off it all evening 
I must have one hke it ” 

There and then, Widhoff piled the books he was carrying into Mucha’s 
arms and, stmpping to the waist, unbuttoned the rubashka and handed 
the coveted shirt to him Half naked but oblivious of the cold, he insisted 
on him taking it ‘“‘You really ike st? Have 1t'then! ” 

Mucha’s first residence m Pars had been a humble room in the Rue 
de la Grande Chaumière, but now he moved into a studio in the same 
street The large number of friends he had collected and the numerous 
visitors who came to see his work made his previous confined quarters 
impossible 

Although his new address continued to be a meeting place and social 
centre for artists and writers, he had good cause to curse his popularity 
His socal activities prevented him from getting down to work, but he 
could not resist convivial company Strindberg, in particular, was a tyme 
consumer Moody and austere by nature, he yet seemed capable of finding 
any amount of time to discuss new interests with Mucha ‘There was, 
for instance, a staircase leading from Mucha’s studio up to the roof. From 
here, the whole of Paris could be seen in one superb vista Stundberg 
liked to climb this staircase, look out over the capital, and use this view 
as a starting pomt for a long philosophical discussion Att other times he 
would protest that Mucha spent too long indoors, and insist that the two 
of them should take a walk ın the Cimitiére de Montparnasse, an excellent 
setting for a dusquisitiion on Life and Death 

Gauguin was also a frequent visitor He would bring with him his 
current mistress, Anna la Javanaise This beautiful creature was mean 
and surly She later cheated Gauguin, running off with all his money and 
those effects she thought could most easily be sold. She 1s immortalized 
in the nude portrait he painted of her, sitting with her legs outstretched, 
taking her ease in a small fauteuil 

This carefree interlude tn the studio 1n the Rue de la Grande Chaumière 
came to an abrupt end with news of Count Khuen’s suicide The allowance 
had continued regularly for six years, but the Count’s heirs and executors 
saw no reason why it should not be terminated Fortunately for Mucha, 
the intervening years had given him the chance to establish himself He 
received offers to do illustrations for Le Figaro Illustré and La Vie 
Populaire. To further augment his income, he opened a teaching studio 
in the Rue Stanislas His partner in this venture was Whistler. 

Gauguin was back from his first (and disastrous) visit to Tahiti He 
returned without a sou—his sole capital, a pile of canvases Since he had 
no money and nowhere to go, he moved into the studio in La Grande 
Chaumiére. This was one of Gauguin’s non-working bouts He was 
peevish at the turn that life had taken for him, and more than anything 
else he longed to return to the South Seas and the tropical sunshine He 
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spent much of his time in the studio, venting his spleen against the world 
in general and against art collectors in particular 

From time to time, Gauguin would work on the pictures that he had 
brought back from Tahiti Not all of them were in a finished state and 
others that still did not satisfy him were re-touched But he was aching 
to return. to his Island, so the visit was short-lived 

Nevertheless, compared with the ill-fated period he spent with Van Gogh 
in Arles, st was a comparative honeymoon. He and Mucha got on well 
together, and his host admired the Tahttan paintings, especially the flat 
areas of colour that were so in tune with his own views and those of 
Art Nouveau. 

The reputation Mucha achieved with his illustrations for Figaro and 
La Vie Populaire led to more commissions for illustrated work The 
previous year—1892—the had carried out a fully illustrated edition of 
Scenes et Episodes de l'Histoire d’ Allemagne by Professor Seignobos This 
was the first complete book decorated by Mucha Many others followed, 
including Anatole France’s Clio, a typical example of Art Nouveau and 
Mucha’s method of treating it. 

At this stage, his was a small reputation, extending only to those of 
his own circle, artists, writers, publishers and a few enthusiasts The 
change came when he met Bernhardt The famous actress was looking 
for a designer to prepare a poster for Gismonda She chose Mucha. 

The appearance in Paris of the Gismonda poster was the turning pont 
in his career The City had never seen anything like it before Not only 
was it an almost life-size portrait of the famous actress in the rôle, ıt was 
unorthodox ın shape—a tall rectangle, ideally surted to the artists own 
style Bernhardt appeared with dramatic impact, clad in the flowing 
draperies of Art Nouveau, a neo-classical interpretation combining authority 
with the “white” colouring the artist loved 

He had apparently exactly translated the great actress’ mood She 
insisted on her management giving him a six-year contract For her, be 
produced posters for Lorenzaccio, La Princesse Lointaine, La Samaritaine, 
Medée, Hamlet and L Aiglon ‘ 

The Bernhardt posters were the making of Mucha From bemg 
talented draughtsman, recognized by some artists and an occasional patron 
lke Count Khuen, he became overnight the talk of Paris 

Fame brought commercial success Collectors wanted his decorative 
panels—tall and stately like the Sarah Bernhardt posters, and much 
imitated by lesser artists Those who could not afford them, bought copies 
of the posters to hang in their homes L’Art Nouveau was launched. 

He was also receiving offers to design ‘calendars, more posters and 
more illustration work, 7 

Social pressure in the Rue de la Grande Chaumiére had reached 
saturation point. More and more work brought with tt an increasing stream 
of visitors. He was forced to move to a larger studio—this time at 6 Rue 
du Val-de-Grace, his permanent address until his final departure from 
Paris in 1904. 

6 Rue du Val-de-Grace was the ancient house of Mansard, architect 
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of the Palace of Versalles Built by him for his own use, it later became 
the home of Louise de Valhére, mistress of Lows XIV, until her retirement 
to a nunnery Studios had been added to the onginal building, one 
upstairs for a painter, one downstairs for a sculptor 

The studio in Mansard’s house was large enough to house a salon and 
still leave room for him to carry on working There were an adjoining 
dining room, two bedrooms, a kitchen and a bathroom 

In 1897, Mucha held his first one-man exhibition at the Salon des Cents 
In the same year he was made a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur 

In vain he tried to adhere to a strict programme of work. A notice 
pinned up on the studio door advising all comers that he “received” only 
from 5 pm until 7 pm discouraged no-one ‘“‘When I entered the hall, 
I would find visitors waiting for me, sometimes in larger numbers, some- 
times ın less, but never fewer than ten.” On Saturdays (his Salon days) 
“parties often went on until late into the mght.” Mucha’s Salons were 
a convenient meeting place for the discussion of new developments ın all 
fields At them, authors would read then works, and musicians would 
find instruments waiting for them-—-an harmonium, a piano, a violin and 
a “cello (Mucha could hardly complain He did httle to make his 
unbidden guests feel ill at ease ) 

Some of those who came to the studio in the Rue du Val-de-Grace were 
among the most famous of their day Vactonen Sardou the playwnght; 
Rodin the sculptor, Sarah Bernhardt and Reyane, Cleo de Merode the 
dancer, the actors Lucien Guitry and Coquelin; Dr. Fabre the authority 
on Celtic antiquities, Marc Lagrand the poet, Maeterlinck and Renan, and 
the publishers Piazza, Colin, Campenois and Levy There were painters 
hke Detadle and Jan van Beers, the sculptor Henri: Bouillon, Fouquet the 
jeweller, Colonel de Rochas with his interest in psychical research, the 
astronomer Camille Flammarion, the Itahan revolutronary Hamilcare 
Cypriami, the collector Freund-Deschamps and the Vicomte de Marsac 

Mucha bore the full weight of these incursions without complaint; he 
even added to ıt Throughout his time in Paris he remained President of 
the Slav Society and the Czech Bethesda Society. Many meetings, parties 
and concerts of these groups took place in his studio Typical of his 
passion for all things Slav was the enthusiasm with which he followed up 
the commussion to paint the decorative panels for the Bosnia~-Herzegovina 
Pavilion of the 1900 Paris Exhibition 

Sundays were set apart for study of the occult sciences Interest in 
the dark arts was fashionable. Few who wished to make themselves 
socially acceptable could afford to admit ignorance about them So, once 
a week, de Rochas, Flammarion and Mucha would be joined by other 
“snimtualists’’ for seances and psychical experiments A distinguished 
participant in this “research” in the Rue du Val-de-Grace was Princess 
Cristina of Spain 

One who had high respect for Mucha, both as an artist and teacher, 
was the Mayor of Paris, M. Dosset. Personally, as well as in his municipal 
capacity, he was closely concerned with the arts and he was particularly 
anxious about the condition of art teaching in the Parisian schools At 
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his suggestion, Mucha wes empowered to carry out a complete mspection 
of art teaching in Paris, and thereafter draw up a memorandum criticizing 
faults and offermg advice on how traimng could be improved ın the future. 
The task was one after the ariist’s own heart. Apart from an almost 
puritanical zeal when ıt came to consideration of the state of the arts, he 
found his investigation brought him many fresh experiences as a result of 
contact with the art school directors An outspoken opponent of 
modernisme, he was gratified to find those m control supported his con- 
demnattion Further, he discovered that his own trends, as he called them, 
were universally acceptable and that his book of the same year (1902), 
Documents Decoratifs, was ın many cases being employed as a textbook 

Documents Decoratifs was one of the key statements of L’Art Nouveau 
It set out m uncompromising fashion Mucha’s own theory that “Art is 
One” ‘This was to become a tenet of the style The book, for instance, 
contained designs for furniture, jewellery, lace, household objects and a 
number of figure plates emphasizing the characteristic arabesque of L’Art 
Nouveau (a fine example of which can still be seen in the wrought-iron 
work of the surviving orginal ratings outside some of the Paris Metro 
stations, although the work and design of these were not by Mucha) 

It was during this year that he rlustrated a friend’s translation of Poggito’s 
Jean Hus, an historical account dealing with the Council of Constance 
and the martyrdom of Hus ‘The ulustrations took the form of full-page 
charcoal drawings He did not attempt to follow Pogero’s account in 
pictures Instead, he concentrated on the symbolic side of Hus’ spiritual 
struggle against clerical authority The Mucha illustrated edition was 
therefore re-titled: ‘Martin John Hus at the Council of Constance: his 
interrogation, conviction and burning at the stake From the start, this 
enterprise was entirely in his own hands He sent the finshed copy to 
Prague to be printed ın Czech and also paid out of his own pocket for 
the distribution 

The term Art Nouveau was by now ın common parlance Its initiation 
had come as the result of a large exposition, assembled by the art dealer 
S Bing and called by him the Salon de L’Art Nouveau That was in 
1895 From then on the name stuck Bing brought together under one 
roof paintmgs, posters, glass and jewellery ın such a way as to demonstrate 
the essential synthesis between all art forms, whether fine or applied It 
was the first of the truly international art styles, drawing sustenance from 
such disparate and widely-separated sources as Japanese colour prints and 
the Irish Book of Kelis In Mucha’s case—and this may account for the 
individual influence he wielded—-whilst accepting and turning to his own 
use the more universal sources of the new movement, he was able to add 
something of his own—memories of the folk art of his native Moravia. 

Lo be continued 
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WORLDS APART 


John Donne a Collection of Critical Essays “Edited by Helen Gardner Spectrum 
Books Prentice Hall, Inc 16s Virginia Woolf Dorothy Brewster Allen and 
Unwin 20s Collected Poems of Alfied Noyes Second Edition John Murray. 
30s  Proust’s Nocturnal Muse Wilham Stewart Bell Columbia University Press 


48s Sartre a Collection of Critical Essays Edited by Edith Kern Spectrum 
Books 16s 


Three English and two French writers, and what worlds apart 1n style and content! 

Of the first, Donne, the prince of Metaphysicals, we must agree at once with 
George Saintsbury, that there ıs no other English author “on whom it 1s so hard to 
keep the just mixture of personal appreciation and critical measure ° Muss Gardner 
comments on the intense enthusiasm felt for his poetry in the 1920’s and 30’s by the 
young of both sexes That his writings were neglected for long periods of tume— 
notably between his own era and his rediscovery by Dr Johnson—is certain, but 
genus triumphs in the end, and today his poetry-—religious and higher-sensual— 
wins not alone the most discerning critical acceptance but the doubtful compliment 
of popular quotation of such isolated phrases as “No man is an island” and “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” Students of poetry will be well rewarded by the thirteen 
essays in this handsome paperback 

If Donne was the poetic darling of the 20’s and 30’s, Virginia Woolf was the 
equivalent in fictional appeal Dr Brewster has made that rare and strange Blooms- 
bury genius come alrve in a generous offering of what may be termed literary 
gossip Her presentation 1s of the woman rather than a criticism of her writings, 
though a fair measure of just assessment creeps 1n We see the Bloomsbury Group, 
the Leslie Stephens’ household, the brilliant attractive daughters—Virgimia, who 
married Leonard Woolf, and Vanessa, who married Clive Bell, and then Lytton 
Strachey, Desmond MacCarthy, David Garnett, Christopher Isherwood and 
others who crossed and re-crossed the scene And we follow the course of Virginia 
as essayist, reviewer, social propagandist—the apostle ot the higher feminism, 
who was to write Mrs Dalloway and A Room of One’s Own Dr Brewster takes 
us through the plots and characters of the novels, tracing the flow of human hfe 
within what Lowes Dickinson called “the flow of the universal” Virginia Woolf 
Igved the abstract in art and thought, but she saw the passing scene clearly and 
with a painter’s vision 

This Second Edition of Alfred Noyes’ Collected Poems contains 427 pages of 
mainly lyrical work Much of t was (and 1s} quoted far and wide, while missing 
the critical acclaim given so freely to newcomers practising newer modes, but for 
those who like assured lyrical technique and “the singing sense” in poetry, Noyes 
offers a satisfaction akin to that given by Kipling, Newbolt and Henley Autres 
temps, autres moeurs 

The exigencies of book-reviewing bring together two widely disparate French 
masters, Proust and Sartre Professor Bell’s book says all there 1s to say about 
Marcel Proust’s handling of dreams and dream-related phenomena, particularly in 
A la recherche du temps perdu (‘Remembrance of Things Past’) Proust borrowed 
techniques found ın dreams because, as he said, “they constitute the only innovation, 
the only originality that exists ın story telling technique”. How earnestly he 
followed the lure of dreams in wakefulness 1s indicated ın an analysis by the Narrator 
in one of his early books He goes over ten possible bedrooms located ın different 
places as they reshaped ın dreams and then, as Professor Bell comments, “spent 
the rest of the night turning them over in his mind” 
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The night had drawn to an end while these various rooms filed slowly 
through my recollection, and my body faltered among them, still uncertain 
where ıt had woken up, until my memory gave ıt the word that ıt was in 
my bedroom of time present. 
Thus a considerable part of “Remembrance of Things Past” may be described 
as a blending of reality with dream. The surrender to the compulsion of the dream- 
state became an article of faith with him he claimed that “One cannot properly 
describe human life unless one shows it soaked ın the sleep in which it plunges, 
which, night after night, sweeps round ıt as a promontory is encircled by thesea .” 
It may be said that this investigation of nocturnal phenomena placed Proust 
apart from other writers and from the generality of mankind, but ıt cannot be 
gainsaid that his continuous attempt to break through to the mner world of sub- 
jective reality equipped him for the task of writing what many critics regard as the 
greatest novel of the age. 

If Proust analysed dream-states within his cork-lined room, Sartre’s works 
reveal him facing the world ın alternating phases of courageous philosophy and 
nausea. Kierkegaard invented the descriptive word ‘Existentialist’ and in our tıme 
Sartre made Existentialism a philosophy and a fashion, so much so that, in the 
words of the editor of this collection of critical essays 

“Torn from the quiet context of his life and work and thrust into the sudden 
glare of fame, Sartre appeared as the popularity-hunting ‘existentialist’, 
‘nauseated’ by wartime conditions, a libertine advocating individual licence 
What remained in darkness was the man Sartre as he was known to his 
friends a kind and patient man, habitually absorbed in thought ” 
This book may help us to understand the portent and the enigma that Sartre offers 
to thinking man The twenty critical essays aim to present the best contemporary 
opinion WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE FACTORY MOVEMENT 


The Factory Movement, 1830-1855 J T Ward Macmillan 50s 


From the vantage-point of 1963, ıt often seems logical to assume that the great 
radical reform movements of more than one hundred vears ago—the factory 
movement and the Ten Hours’ Act, Corn Law repeal, the free breakfast-table, 
abolition of the newspaper stamp duty, Chariism and the rest—are, or ought to be 
complementary to one another Today those of us who find the Free Trade 
argument impregnable find the case for regulating industrial working conditions 
equally unassailable. j 

But history did not, and does not, work that way Reformers in one context 
are often indifferent, even hostile, to reforms ın other spheres, and the attacks on 
Cobden, for crying cheap bread when (allegedly) he mcant cheap wages, were 
clearly calumnious Did not Ashley himself, no friend of “Manchester”, write to 
Lord John Russell of the beneficent influence of Corn Law repeal upon our working- 
people? Dr Ward rightly says that economics do not explain parliamentary 
divisions Marx’s explanation in 1853 that “the landed aristocracy, having recerved 
a deadly blow by the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846, took their vengeance by 
forcing the Ten-Hour Bull of 1847 upon Parliament” was just not good enough 

True, many diehard Protectionists were genuine factory-reformers, and many 
enlightened Peelites feared State mtervention. Oastler, a rght-winger, was never 
slow to sound the trumpet blast against the Liberal-Conservatism of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Tamworth Manifesto Even as late as 1884 the arch-Individualist 
Herbert Spencer, writing in the CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW, could indict even Glad- 
“icin reforms as “the new Toryism”. For the GOM had, of course, been a 

eelte. 
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Dr Ward, who 1s Lecturer in Modern Social and Economic History ın Queen’s 
College, Dundee, in the University of St Andrews, exercises a sure and deft mastery 
of the diverse strands of the factory reform and kindred agitations This excellent 
book is the first narrative of the sometimes rather bizarre series of alliances which 
evolved into a national organisation ‘That ıt came to achieve its goal with a 
minimum of class war and to bring about a major social revolution with a minimum 
of violence 1s 1ts first claim to glory It was all to the good, too, that, by 1846 and 
1847, Ashley the Tory Reformer, lıke Cobden the Liberal Reformer, had Whigs, 
Tories and Radicals among his supporters as well as among his opponents, and 
that the Anglican ascendancy in the factory reform agitation was remforced by a 
cohort of Lancashire Radical Nonconformuists Deryck ABEL 


THE NEW INDIA 
The Foundations of New India K M Parnkkar Allen & Unwin 25s 


With his own reputation already secure as a gifted and experienced writer, 
Sardar Panikkar has chosen in his book a subject dear to his heart Piece by 
piece he marshals his material, divides it, dissects ıt, and analyses it to give to 
each part its due place in the picture he draws of the foundations of the new India 
While he cannot expect all his views to pass unchallenged, he nevertheless writes 
with knowledge and skill in providing a full and authoritative survey of India’s 
inheritance under the main groups of the Hindu Reformation, the Christian 
tradition, Islam and the British heritage, leading to more general comment on the 
social and intellectual setting and the influence of the Mahatma and of Marx 

He writes not ungenerously and with understanding both of the Christian 
tradition and of the British heritage and their contribution to modern India, not 
merely ın matters of organisation and administration, but also in the spheres of 
ideas and social and religious thought 

In discussing the influence of Islam, the author emphasises that at all times 
both before and after British rule the Muslims with their pride of empire and unity 
of rehgion remained a community separate from others, without any marked 
influence on the social structure of Hinduism He obviously dislikes the Muslim 
conceptions of an Islamic State now embodied in Pakistan, and suggests that on 
the Hindu side their communal organisations were themselves only counterparts 
to those established by the Muslims With partition he claims that the forty-five 
guillion Muslims left ın India constitute an mmportant and valuable minority, 
giving a multi-racial character to the composite secular State deliberately chosen 
by India, 1n preference to a second theocratic State based on the Hindu Dharma 
or rule of life 

While the author recognises in full the leadirg part taken by Mahatma Gandhi 
in the achievement of Indian independence, he appears to regard much of his 
teaching as already rejected or placed on one side by modern India 

His concluding chapter constitutes a grand finale he confidently claims, and 
may well be night, that ın the new India we are witnessing the birth of an entirely 
new civilization in waich the spiritual tradition of Indian thought will be assimilated 
with the social purposes, political conceptions and economic organisation of the 
West 

In the author’s view the Communist danger 1s not serious The real risk, as he 
sees 1t, would come if the old unreformed Hindu India, with a backward look to 
a past that has long disappeared, were to succeed in re-asserting 1fself when the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the present generation wanes or 1s lost 

These are only random extracts from an interesting book. It deserves to be 
widely read, and not least by those who loved the India that was and now transfer 
their affections to the India that ıs to be. HAWTHORNE LEWIS 
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JAMAICA SURVEYED 
Jamaica~—Old and New Mary Manning Carley Allen & Unwin 28s 


Mary Manning Carley’s book has a neat panoramic sweep it begins with the 
Discovery of the Island by Columbus, moves on to the English Conquest in 1655, 
through to the New Constitution ın 1944, and finally to Independence. 

Mrs Carley sees the Island for what it’s worth to Jamaicans, to compassionate 
outsiders like herself, and to the world at large Unobtrusively, she reports untapped 
benefits to be earned, in the future, because of large-scale agricultural programmes, 
certain increases to be derived from a new kind of tourism, tidy little enterprises 
to be encouraged ın light industry, and a few attractive openings for controlled 
foreign investment 

Mrs Carley is an economist Her professional interest is best employed in the 
chapter headed ‘Economic Framework’ She looks at the Island’s economy from 
the years since the end of the last war, up to 1962 She also goes back, for historical 
perspective and for comparison, to the early period just after Emancipation 

The systems of Land Tenure and Land Inheritance are regretted, Colomal 
Development and Welfare measures are reviewed, the Agricultural Development 
Corporation and the Industrial Development Corporation are mentioned, the 
work and scope of Co-operative Banks, Farm Development Schemes, and the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society are described, and, of course, the ups and downs of 
sugar, bananas, coffee and citrus are analysed 

Economic matters are not all on which Mrs Carley’s descriptive survey of the 
old and new Jamaica is based There’s a long, informative chapter devoted to 
Jamaica’s religious customs and its folklore Here, Jamaicans are in the writer’s 
debt, we are led round cultural corners and into foik crevices which few of us 
know exist or care to know “The colour blue 1s a prophylactic against duppies’’. 
““*Nine-nights’ are not wakes, but are a part of funerary customs” ‘‘‘Scuffiing’ 1s a 
local word” and the words ‘bare’ and ‘pure’ are used to mean ‘only’ 

Mrs Carley illustrates this peculiar usage by telling the story of a Jamaican 
who went into a Moravian church where the sexes are segregated on different 
sides of the main aisle The visitor, she tells us, was so surprised at what he found, 
that, ın speaking of his experience, he said “Yes, sah, I goes 1n the church, and 
there, on one side, I sees bare women and on the other side pure men ” 

Mrs Carley writes about Jamaica in a way that only non-Jamaicans, who care, 
usually do at once with the head and from the heart ANDREW SALKEY 


THE BOXERS ° 


The Boxer Uprisng A Background Study. Victor Purcell Cambridge University 
Press 45s 


This thorough, painstaking and very original survey by Mr. Victor Purcell, 
Lecturer in Far Eastern History ın Cambridge University, opens new vistas to 
lovers and admirers of the Chinese people and to Westerners who have hitherto had 
no opportunity of visiting China The episode signifies far more than an incident 
in the rather grisly story of European expansion in the East. It 1s an integral 
factor in the awakening——or re-awakening—of a vast nation 

Five comprehensive chapters wrestle with the Manchu Government, Chinese 
Society as ıt was in the late Ch’ing period, the ımpact of the West, the battle of the 
concessions, and—inevitably—reform and reaction At this stage, Mr Purcell’s 
approach 1s more or less conventional, but the new material which he deploys 1s 
far from conventional Then follows an illuminatmg appraisal of the problems 
posed by the advent of the Boxers, more particularly ‘“‘anti-foreigner” or “antr 
missionary”, and “pro-dynastic” or “anti-dynastic’”’ It ıs well worth recording 
that the abortive Canton rising of Sun- Yat-Sen in 1895 was much more ın alignment 
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with China’s subsequent political evolution than ever the Boxer uprising was to be 
The Canton rismg clamoured for newspapers, schools and industry, ıt had no 
“ideology” 

The aim of the Boxers was to exterminate the foreigner They were a religious 
movement with a mystique all its own “The Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches deceive our gods, destroy our belief m the saints, and repudiate the 
precepts of Buddha Consequently we are assailed by famine and other afflictions” 
European conduct ın China was such that European missionaries could better be 
deployed ın European countries (including Britain and Russia) 

Later the Boxers invoked the slogan ‘‘Support the Ch’ing Destroy the Foreig- 
ner” Next they announced their intention of assuming the powers of the bureau- 
crats who failed to protect the people At heart, says Mr Purcell, they were 
opposed to the Manchu administration 

“The Powers at this period were without doubt insolent and rapacious”, the 
author roundly declares, ‘‘and their present-day nationals (Russians included) 
must accept historical responsibility for the acis of their forebears whether 
there has been a social revolution in their countries—or not? This badly needs 
saying Quite recently the Peking press published a detailed list of nineteenth 
century European territorial aggrandisements against China It was to the credit 
of The Guardian that ıt featured the list as prominently as it could § Deryck ABEL 


A SYSTEM OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Generalization in Ethics Marcus George Singer Eyre & Spottiswoode 


Some very acute critical discussion of classical problems of ethics 1s to be found 
in this book The ambition of the author goes further, however, for he says, 
“What I hope to do 1s to lay the groundwork for a rational and normative system 
of ethics’, whilst the subtitle speaks of “The Rudiments of a System of Moral 
Philosophy” One cannot be sure how far a groundwork or rudiments should 
constitute a system, nor precisely what a system would be in the opinion of this 
author However, we have a sketch with references in a section of the last chaper, 
whereby the following list may be given 

1, Generalisation principle “ what 1s right (or wrong) for one person 


must be right (or wrong) for any simular 
person in simular circumstances” 


„2 Principle of consequences “If the consequences of A’s doing x would be 

undesirable, then A ought not to do x” 

3 Generalisation argument “If the consequences of everyone’s doing x 
would be undesirable, then no one ought to 
do x 

4 (Categorical rmperative closely related to 3) 

5 Moral Rules 

6. Principle of Justification 

7 Principle of Violation of rules 

8 Principle of suffering 


No 31s deduced from 2 and 1, 6 from 3 and 5, similarly 8 After the first three, 
the rational Iinkage consists ın an interaction of the generalisation argument 
with moral rules and their correlated principles A principle differs from a rule 
is being more “general, pervasive, and fundamental” (p 96) than a rule, and serving 
as a source or ground forit It remains not quite certain whether rules are derived 
from interaction of a general and a particular principle, or whether a principle and 
a rule can give rise to another principle One item receives the special name of 
“argument”, though ıt is a principle (p, 104) The reason for this special title is 
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not altogether clear The rational argument side of the principle recerves undue 
emphasis, though the other general principles are as much or as little modes of 
argument, and it 1s hard to believe that the author intends any kind of rational 
argument to have a moral status This is, quite possibly, a part of the author’s 
system which is not totally resolved 

The manner of deduction of the generalisation argument 1s also open to some 
question perhaps it could be valid for some definitions of the generalisation 
principle and the principle of consequences, but one is not certain that a close 
examination of these would not reveal the deduction assuming what ıt sets out to 
prove The order of the steps in this ground work is not specifically discussed, 
clearly the first three are the most general, but the relation of 1 and 2 1s not clear, 
and the position of 2 (the principle of consequences) and in particular of the 
generalised principle of consequences (p 67) does not seem happy 

The author’s position 1s closely akin to that of Kant, and he gives careful 
examination and very interesting commentary on the Kantian theory, particularly 
the relationship between the categorical imperative and the principle of treating 
every individual as an end in himself, which, the author argues, brings about a 
rigour inconsistent with the true nature of the categorical imperative itself Here 
and elsewhere, the distinction between morality and prudence 1s clearly brought 
out, but the role of the will in Kant’s work 1s not examined, nor is its relationship 
to the author’s principles discussed. 

The utilitarian principle 1s subjected to devastating comment, and the vagueness 
of the notions of utihty and happiness, together with the impossibility of devising, 
as 1s essential, adequate means of measur:ng amounts of these, 1s well brought 
out The weakest section of the book 1s the section on duties to oneself (p 311 
seq ) which 1s simply not convincing, and a work relying upon ordinary linguistic 
usage so frequently should not here dismiss ıt so quickly. The role of the individual, 
as a self as well as a social unit, 1s not adequately treated throughout 

Perhaps these comments will serve to bring out how well-informed and provoking 
the argument of this book proves to be. It 1s richly rewarding to those interested 
in ethical problems Although there ıs no chapter analysis, ıt ıs provided with a 


good index and bibliographical notes. L. R PERRY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
NAPOLEON I AND NAPOLEON Ii: e 
Wells and Bowle ° 
Sir, 


Your reviewer of Mr Bowle’s New Outline of History confesses himself 
attracted by H., G Wells’s judgment that Napoleon II was “intellectually superior” 
to Napoleon I. Wells was a man of genius, but to suppose that Napoleon IM 
was intellectually superior to Napoleon I shows that Wells was devoid of historical 
judgment And your reviewer supplies a very neat justification for my hope that 
Mr. Bowle’s New Outline will take the place of the old Wells 

Yours sincerely 
A L ROWSE 


A New Outline of World History from the Origins to the Eighteenth Century, 
(Allen and Unwin. 50s.) by John Bowle was reviewed in our March issue by 
Deryck Abel. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND 
NOTICES 
DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS 1959 (Oxford University Press, | 


90s) This volume of documents, sel- 


ected and edited by Miss Gillian King | 


and issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 


1s the last annual volume to be edited § 
independently of the corresponding § 
Chatham House annual Survey of | 
For the future | 


International Affairs 
it is mtended that one editorial team 
should produce part passu both Survey 
and Decuments Nonetheless the 1959 
volume of documents, while a work in 
its own right, should be read to best 


advantage ın conjunction with the 1959 J 


volume of the Survey. Muss King has 
carried out the extremely difficult task 
of selection and compression within 
600 pages with considerable skill The 
documents cover the abortive negotia- 
tions for a German peace treaty and 
for the suspension of nuclear tests, 


relations between the members of the | 


various alliances, and touch upon in 
varying degrees the international trouble 
spots of the year, including Laos and 
the growing Sino-Indian border dispute 
Centres of international tension, such 
as Algeria and the new Cuban Castro 
regime receive only munor attention 
Official documents, of course, do not 
necessarily reflect the full ımpact of 
‘events 


AFRICA’S WILD LIFE—SURVIVAL OR 
EXTINCTION (Odhams Press 25s ). Eric 
Robins the author has worked for 
fifteen years in Africa; and in this 
searching book he has written an 
absorbing account of his 30,000 mule 
fact-finding safari in that country 
showing how nime-tenths of Africa’s 
game population has vanished and the 
remainder face total eclipse He quotes 
experts on the spot who are convinced 
existing arrangements to protect game 
are pitifully imadequate, and gives 
examples of dedicated men in game 
reserves who are fighting a difficult and 
losing battle. Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands has written a short preface 
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A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS A 

MARKET-PLACE 

OF THE 
WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 





in which he says that “unless vigorous 
efforts are made within the next decade, 
it may well be that our children’s 
grandchildren will ask—what was a 
giraffe—or what was a lion?” There 
are 32 pages of photographs and part 
of the proceeds from the sale of this 
book are going to the World Wildlife 
Fund of which Prince Bernhard 1s 
president 


TORTURE: CANCER OF DEMOCRACY, 


France and Algeria 1954-62 (Penguin 
Special 3s 6d) This book 1s at once 
horrifying in its impact and salutary 
in its message. The author, M Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet published a year ago in 
France La Raison d'Etat in which “I 
have myself collected annotated and 
published the most important of the 
official secret documents dealing with 
torture and repression in Algeria”. 
That volume “provoked no official 
reaction” and the documents disclosed 
In it are utilised ın this new Penguin 
Special. The Wuulaume Report of 
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March 1955 which enquired into press 
reports of violence 1s printed in an 
Appendix 

The author discusses the use of torture 
and violence by police both in Algeria 
and Metropolitan France from 1954 
onwards In Algeria the military took 
over ‘fas the main organ of repression” 
and used torture systematically and 
without scruple The advent of de 
Gaulle made no appreciable difference 
He was prepared 1n effect to allow these 
vile practices to continue The author, 
who writes as objectively as possible, 
regards the Algerian torture as largly a 
“defensive reaction” by a European 
minority and an army growing more 
and more desperate This excuse, 
which of course the author rejects as 
completely invalid, 1s not available for 
police violence and third degree in 
metropolitan France “The French 
penal system, “writes M Vidal-Naquet, 
“is to some extent poisoned at its 
roots” It ıs true that Roman law, 
unlike the Anglo-Saxon legal system, had 
atradition oftorture Although banned 
long ago, it can slip secretly into the in- 
quisitorial system of criminal proceed- 
ings with its process of secret interro- 
gation None the less British police 
methods have not always been guiltless 
of third degree Ultimately it 1s a quest- 
tion of human relations, and a major 
safeguard ıs eternal vigilance and 
publicity which this important book 
helps to provide 


WRITERS AND CRITICS (Oliver and 
Boyd 5s) Six additions have been 
made to this excellent series of brief 
biographical assessments of leading 
literary figures by well known critics, 
under the general editorship of Mr A 
Norman Jeffares Mr A D Moody 
writes on Viuginia Woolf, with a critical 
re-examination of her novels Mr 
T H Jones has a lively appreciation of 
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Dylan Thomas, “Genius he was He 
was not a major poet, but he was a 
good poet” In Gide, Mr G W 

Ireland has contributed a general intro- 
duction to the outlook and achievement 
of Andre Gide Professor Northrope 
Frye in his T S &Ehot 1s concerned with 
central facts about Eliot, and in partic- 
ular with the structure of his work 

In O’ Neill Professor Clifford Leech has 
a valuable contribution to the achieve- 
ment of the American Eugene O’Neill, 
“one of the few major playwrights of 
the twentieth century” A new assess- 
ment of Thomas Hardy comes from 
Mr George Wing in Hardy, which many 
people will appreciate 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY (Burns 
Oates 10s) These remarkable essays 
by the Rev Frederick Copleston, SJ, 
were first published ın 1956 and can 
now attract a wider readership ın the 
paperback series, Cardinal Books These 
studies are concerned mainly, im a 
critical exposition, “with dominant 
currents of thought in modern British 
philosophy”, logical positivism, and 
continental existentialism 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION (Methuen Price in 
UK only,21ls Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
clothbound library edition 63s) Mr 

Leonard Shapiro’s well known hist- 
orical survey has now been republished 
ın University Paperbacks It 1s, of 
course, an erudite work in which Mr * 
Shapiro has sought to produce a de- 
tached objective history of the Russian 
Communist Party from its earliest days 
to the death of Stalin, with an epilogue 
covering more briefly the years 1953-58 

It is certainly a book of great merit 
which deserves popular reproduction 

Nevertheless we hope for a revised 
edition, bringing the detailed narrative 
up to date 
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ECONOMICS— 


NEDDY, NICKY AND THE THREE WISE MEN 
RICHARD LAMB 
Economist, Chairman, Farmers’ and Smaltholders’ Association Owner-occupier of an 
arable and stock farm in Hampshire and Wiltshire Prospective Liberal parliamentary 


candidate for North Dorset Nominated by Mr Grimond as party spokesman on 
agriculture, 1961 


N the United Kingdom we have become accustomed to financial crises 
For the last ten years the continual failure of our exporters to expand 
their overseas sales has made ıt difficult for us to pay for our umports, 

and the consequent strain on our reserves has led to one balance of 
payments crisis after another. To keep our :mport bill more in line with 
our export performance the Government has periodically had to damp 
down demand, which in turn has had an adverse effect on our investment 
programme at home These restrictions on demand have been most 
unpopular, and in order to stay in power the Government has been forced 
to let demand run riot again a few months before each general election 
regardless of the effect on our import bill 

In 1957 the Government were faced with an alarming balance of pay- 

ments crisis The pound was threatened, and in order to save our reserves 
from elimination strong measures were taken to restrain demand Hire 
purchase deposits were raised compulsorily, bank advances limited, the 
Capital Issues Committee became more restrictive, Government spending 
was restrained and the bank rate was raised to the penal level of 7 per 
cent Immediately investment fell, and our Gross National Product failed 
«to expand The restrictions were desperately unpopular with the electorate, 
and the Conservatives seemed faced with electoral disaster Before the 
1959 Election they repealed all the restrictionist measures and stimulated 
both demand and Government popularity in the 1959 budget by lower 
taxes and higher Government spending This budget enabled the 
Conservatives to win the Election, and produced some fresh investment 
in industry Its effect on our balance of payments position was appalling 
During 1960 this country had a deficit equal to one-third of our whole 
reserve of foreign currency This perilous wastage of our vital reserves 
gave the nation such a shock that neither the Government’s morale nor 
industrial confidence has yet recovered 

It is the worst of vicious circles for our nation’s economy to be in such a 

state that General Elections and balance of payments crises give us no 
alternative but a stop-go policy of alternate restrictions on demands 
followed by inflationary spending 

A recent OECD! publication gave a correct diagnosis of our economic 
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malaise “The United Kingdom ıs a striking example of a country which 
was caught in a sort of vicious circle; a low growth rate made it difficult 
to avoid prices being pushed up by rising money incomes, higher prices 
further weakened the competitive position and intensified balance of 
payments difficulties, and these developments made periodic restriction of 
demand unavoidable, which further interfered with growth” 

Our economic weakness can be attributed to one cause—our failure 
to check unnecessary price increases by both nationalized and private 
industry Our economic difficulties have been spotlighted by a series of 
Government Reports All these have stressed the need for price restraint 
In March 1956 after the issue of a White Paper there was a Government 
campaign for Price Restraint This was followed in June by intensive talks 
between employers, trade unions, nationalized industries and the Govern- 
ment to secure understanding about the need for avording price increases 
As a result a number of nationalized industries agreed to keep prices 
stable for 12 months This was satisfactory, but unfortunately it ıs the 
Government’s only success ın this field 

Although there have been continued price increases by both nationalized 
and private industries since 1956, the Government seems impotent to 
check them 

Whatever other weaknesses the Government may have, it has not been 
backward in providing the public with sufficient documented diagnoses of 
our economic ills These emphasize the aecessity of price restraint 

After the 1957 balance of payments crisis the Council on Prices, Pro- 
ductivity and Incomes was set up to review and report to the Government. 
The original Chairman was Lord Cohen, and ıt was known as COPPI or 
the Three Wise Men Under the chairmanship of Lord Cohen, COPPI 
produced three reports—two in 1958 and one in 1959 Lord Heyworth 
then replaced Lord Cohen, and the last COPPI report appeared ın 1961 
just six weeks before Selwyn Lioyd’s pay pause 

COPPI produced a convincing diagnosis of our economic troubles, but 
their advice did not appeal to the Conservatrve Government, and after the 
1961 pay pause crisis the Government decided to give a fresh look tò 
their economic advisers They sacked COPPI, having ignored their advicé, 
and set up the National Economic Development Council, which was 
followed a year later by the National Incomes Commission I prefer the 
diagnoses and remedies of COPPI to those of NEDC and NIC 

In the first report COPPI stated that the main cause of the failure of 
our exports to expand was the price policy of our manufacturers, and 
said that ıt was arguable that the general level of prices in the country 
ought actually to decline ; 

In the second report, COPPI said that the farlure of the price of 
manufactured goods to fall, ın spite of a considerable fall in the price of 
imported materials, was alarming, and that it was necessary to enquire 
whether there were any ways in which the prices of industrial products 
could be made to move downwards In spite of this, the Three Wise Men 
were optimistic enough to forecast a fall ın the Retail Price Index 

The Government failed to follow up the suggestion of finding ways of 
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reducing manufacturers’ prices The cost of living did not fall 
In the third report, COPPI went farther and made proposals for limiting 
price increases by Government action These were. 
(a) Control of Profits 
(b) Direct Price Control 
(c) Establishment of a Commussion to investigate price increases 
in relation to the public interest. 

Government spokesmen soon made ıt clear that such measures were 
not acceptable to the Conservative Party Nor indeed did they appear 
in the 1959 Election mamıfestos of the Liberal or Labour Parties 

These specific Government measures to control prices certainly did not 
inspire the public imagination here, and are not even now discussed 
seriously as a practical contribution to solving our economic problems. 
Yet is ıt worth noting that the Governments of Norway, Holland, France, 
Belgium and Austria operate such powers in consultation with employers 
and trade unions* ‘There is strong evidence that these measures have 
contributed to price stability ın these five countries In the United States 
of America the President’s Labour Management Advisory Committee, set 
up early in 1961, has a mandate to promote inter alia sound price policies 

The British Government now fixes prices for sugar and milk, and has in » 
theory complete responsibility for the prices charged by nationalized 
industries, although ıt appears anxious to abnegate ths duty It may 
well be that, before we ın this country are out of the wood, we shall have 
to look again at these COPPI proposals for wider direct Government 
control over prices, which have so far fallen on such stony ground 

Two years elapsed between the third and fourth reports of COPPI 
The fourth and last report of COPPI under Lord Heyworth’s chairmanship 
gave a further excellent diagnosis of our economic troubles, and strong 
and clear advice how the Government could remedy the position Unfor- 
tunately ıt had even less effect on the Government and public opinion 
than the three previous reports 

For the first tme COPPI made international comparisons It showed 
that the output per dustrial worker in the United States of America was 
2% times that in the United Kingdom It showed that our industrial 
productivity lagged behind Continental countries except Belgium, and that 
the average rise in output per head of the working population in the 
United Kingdom was 15, whereas in France ıt was 55 and in Western 
Germany 46 Worse perhaps were its figures for the percentage rise in 
exports That for West Germany was 483, Italy 207, Netherlands 189, 
France 124, while we lagged behind with 63 It pointed out that the 
index of retail prices was 4 per cent higher than three years before, but 
that since food and world commodity prices had fallen sharply the index 
should in fact have been lower instead of higher 

COPPI put the cat amongst the pigeons by declarmg that our trouble 
was that much of our industrial management was hving ın a “‘cost-plus 
world” They said we now had the highest import tariffs in Europe, and 
our home market was so protected by tariffs that it was easy to sell in, 
and manufacturers could always put up their prices when costs rose. 
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They added that profits were so easy to come by ın this soft home market 
that manufacturers did not bother about the harsh competitive export 
market Indeed, COPPI went so far as to declare that firms selling in the 
home market would even offer higher wages to draw away labour from 
firms operating in export markets, who found it more difficult to pay 
higher rates of wages. 

The remedies proposed by COPPI in the fourth report were drastic 
They said that ıt was umperative that home prices be kept down by more 
price competition, and so import tariffs must be reduced and measures 
taken to put an end to the price rings which enabled manufacturers to 
operate on our protected market on a cost-plus basis They again canvassed 
the suggestion that a Government agency should examine all price increases 
and report whether they were in the public interest or not 

This was strong meat. The Conservative Government did not like it 
It shied away like a frightened horse Faced with a financial crisis within 
a few weeks of tts publication, Selwyn Lloyd imposed a pay pause on 
wages and took other restrictive measures to damp down demand instead 
of adopting COPPI’s weapons of increased price competition through lower 
import tarffs and Government machinery for examining price mcreases 
Having rejected its unpalatable advice, Selwyn Lloyd set up in place of 
COPPI the National Economic Development Council, which was m future 
fo advise the Government on economic policy Twelve months later, 
when a further financial crisis culminated in Selwyn Lioyd’s dismussal, 
the Government created the National Incomes Commussion, whose job 
it 18 to keep prices down through wage restraint 

Now, nearly two years after the last report by COPPI, we have further 
advice on economic policy in two publicatrons by NEDC and one by NIC 
Are we any better off? NEDC, in rts second report entitled Conditions 
Favourable to Economic Growth, reiterates COPPI’s diagnosis that our 
crucial problem ıs to keep down the price of our exports so that we can 
export more and save ourselves from another balance of payments crisis. 

One of the most interesting features of this NEDC Report ıs a new 
table of statistics showing how, since 1955, the export price of our manu- 
factures has soared compared with the average export prices of the other 
main exporting countnes Our manufactured goods export pmce stood 
in 1963 at an index of 115, compared with 100 in 1955, while the average 
of the other main exporting countries is 106. It 1s as well that we should 
know these appalling figures, but they only confirm the dangerous situation 
revealed in the second and third COPPI Reports in 1958 and 1959 It ıs 
tragic that the Government did nothing to remedy the situation during this 
interval of time 

Commenting on this table, NEDC says that our manufacturing costs have 
risen substantially more than those of our competitors, and that this has 
increasingly affected the ability of our manufacturers to quote competitive 
prices in export markets Agam this echoes what COPPI said five years 
ago; but, although belatedly NEDC gives an identical diagnosis of our 
malaise, its remedies lack the incisiveness and relevance of those of COPPI 

The importance of more price competition is played down in NEDC’s 
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Report, and reduction of import tariffs or direct Government mntervention 
in price decisions seem to be ultra vires ‘NEDC, unlike COPPI, finds 
great difficulty in making concrete proposals. The second Report contains 
general suggestions on how management can be improved by education, 
how workers can transfer from one industry to another, and some not too 
fresh suggestions for dealing with regional unemployment. It explores 
the possibilities of financial assistance to exporters, quantitative restrichons 
on imports, and restriction on private investment abroad, but considers 
that these measures would not secure any permanent improvement in our 
balance of payments 

However, NEDC emphasizes, as did COPPI, that the prevention of price 
increases must remain an important object of policy This ıs where NIC 
enters the rng The Trade Unions always dishked COPPI, because it | 
made suggestions for wage restraint NIC, however, was a red rag to the 
bull as far as the Trade Unions were concerned, because they considered 
quite rightly that ıt would put a brake on their bargaining powers with 
employers They refuse to recognize NIC However, the Government 
managed to get the Trade Unions to join NEDC 

The Government’s plan now is that NEDC will make authoritative 
estimates of the likely growth of our economy, and then using these NEDC 
figures, which have been agreed by the Trade Union representatives, NIC, 
this tme without Trade Union help, will prescribe a “‘guiding hight” on 
permissible wage increases The Government hopes that as the NEDC 
estimates have Trade Union support that this will make the NIC proposals 
based on them more effective, and that public opimon would condemn 
any wage increases in excess of NIC’s guiding light 

Estimates of probable growth between 1961 and 1966 are contained 
in the first NEDC Report (February 1963) This states that a growth 
rate of 4 per cent per annum is practicable Making calculations based 
on these forecasts, NIC in sts First Report (Apml 1963), then gives a 
guiding light for permissible increase in money wage rates of 3 to 34 per 
cent 
i Having ignored contemptuously the excellent and admirably reasoned 
advice given to xt in four Reports by COPPI, the Government now says 
that its economic policy will be adjusted in the hght of the recommenda- 
tions contained in NEDC and NIC Reports; and that if wage increases 
do not exceed the prescription of NIC’s guiding light they can be absorbed 
by increasing productivity so that our export prices need not rise This 
argument has many weaknesses Furst, NEDC estimates have little firm 
foundation and may well be completely misleading Secondly, it is certain 
that the guiding light of NIC wage increases would immediately become 
the minimum applicable to all industry, regardless of whether they were 
efficient or not Thirdly, 1f NIC’s prescription 1s too “low” the Govern- 
ment will be seriously embarrassed because it will not be accepted by 
Trade Unions, and wage settlements in the private sector will probably be 
agreed at higher levels NIC admits it has raised its figure on grounds 
of expediency to give 1t more chance of acceptance.’ Fourthly, if NIC’s 
guiding light morease becomes a minimum for all mdustries we cannot 
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avoid inflation, because with the push of rising wages our home price level 
would never fall even during a period of falling commodity prices. Fifthly, 
the guiding lgbt would become a wages ceiling This would make it 
difficult for efficient developing industry to attract labour from inefficient 
industry 

In its first Annual Report, COPPI considered whether it would be in 
the public interest for a percentage figure to be announced by which 
average money wages could increase during a year without damage to the 
public interest It found strong objections to such a proposal According 
to it, such an idea involved too defimte endorsement of the doctrine that 
the general level of prices should never be permitted or encouraged to 
fall It said that, 1f we were to have general stabilty of prices, in certain 
sectors, where productivity is rising most rapidly, prices of products should 
be falling It also considered, as I do, that there would be a real danger 
that the prescribed average would always become the minimum, and this 
would lead to wage inflation 

NIC ın its Report calls in aid an OEEC Report* which, it claims, gives 
international support for a wages policy Tt omits to state that this Report 
carries a strong note of dissent from such a step from two experts. 

It also quotes an OECD Report® which supports the idea of the Govern- 
ment taking an active rôle ın wage policy It omits, however, to say that 
this Report also states that 1f a Government tries to manage the general 
level of demand by wage policies this will often need to be supplemented 
by specific measures of price control Price control 1s not even discussed 
in the NIC Deport 

One of the repercussions in our economy already felt as a result of the 
Government’s announced policy of relying on NIC’s guiding light for wage 
muses 1s that all decisions by the Government and by institutions are now 
being made on the assumption that prices will rise This is causing a grave 
disturbance to our economy. The value of land and real property has 
risen out of all proportion, and the difficulty of raising capital with fixed 
rates of interest 1s a great curb on expansion Five years ago, when the 
effect of falling world commodity prices began to be felt, many economists 
suggested that real wages might mse even if money wages did not rise and 
we ought to have a gently falling level of prices This point of view now 
seems to have few adherents. 

With considerable smugness, NIC claims that at all its hearings the 
interests of every member of our community were represented By this 
they refer to Treasury participation. The contention is false At no stage 
was any evidence offered on the lines of the cogent arguments in the first 
COPPI Report that any figure for average wage increase blessed by the 
Government must lead to inflation, and that this would be most prejudicial 
to the large class which lives on fixed incomes from occupational super- 
annuation schemes or dividends on fixed interest securities Such incomes, 
unlike the Old Age State Pension Scheme, can never mse, and their spending 
power is bound to be eaten away by inflation if we have continuous wage 
increases 

But even if the NEDC estimates were correct, and the average wage 
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increase recommended by NIC is within the range which the nation’s 
increased productivity can absorb we are far from solving our problem 
of rising prices Neither NEDC nor NIC consider industrial costs other 
than wages This, of course, is a valid excuse for the Trade Unions to 
disassociate themselves from any policy decisions arising out of the NIC 
recommendations (COPPI tackled courageously all mdustrral costs, and 
did not concentrate entirely on wage costs 

COPPI revealed in 1958 that increased wages were not the mayor cause 
of higher costs They said then that only 49 per cent was due to wages 
and 51 per cent to higher profits and other cost increases 

NEDC in its second Report analyses the reasons for the 12 per cent 
higher rise in our export prices above our competitors, to which I have 
already referred It finds that our wage costs per umt of output rose 
3 per cent faster than those of our competitors Actual money earmngs 
here rose on average only 1 to 14 per cent faster, and the remainder of 
the ınoreased cost was due to our productivity rising 14 to 2 per cent more 
slowly Here is further evidence of the lack of efficiency of managements 
operating on our soft home market, whose complacency about passing 
higher costs on to purchasers was so vigorously criticized by COPPI 

NIC’s first investigations dealt with the Scottish building industry Tt 
disapproves of their wage settlements, because the figure 1s in excess of 
what NIC considers to be the correct national average increase If any 
industry 1s making excessive profits, the industry can afford to concede 
wage increases above the national average. On this tremendously important 
point of the capacity of the Scottish building industry to absorb increased 
wages out of profits without increasing its prices, NIC has only this to 
say’ “No conclusive opinion on the matter could be formed” Certainly 
NIC has a major weakness here 

Inefficient management, expense accounts, hoarding of labour, out-of- 

date plant, wrong siting of factories, and a host of other causes contribute 
to high manufacturing costs Sir Juhan Pode, Chairman of the Iron 
„and Steel Federation, has complained that the Government’s policy of 
high fuel prices makes ıt difficult for the British steel industry to keep tts 
costs ın line with other countries, and there 1s no doubt that the deliberate 
Government policy of allowing the nationalized industries to raise con- 
tinually their prices is an important factor in raising the cost of our 
manufactures. 

I feel that NIC has a completely unbalanced approach to control of our 
problem of bigh prices because st is entirely preoccupied with nsing wages 
and so obviously considers wages the predominant danger both in rising 
manufacturing costs and in higher prices through increasing demand. 
There ıs no chance of Trade Unions accepting rts wage policy unless there 
is a determined onslaught on all other factors which raise costs and prices 

It 1s depressing that the advice of COPPI about the importance of m- 
creased price competition has been flouted. COPPI attached the greatest 
importance to strong anti-monopoly and anti-price fixmg legislation In 
January 1962 the Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements® reported 
that he was powerless under existing legislation to deal with unwritten price 
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fixing agreements This makes COPPI’s recommendations for stronger 
measures to encourage price competition even more relevant to our present 
situation. 

We have lost directron in our attempts to deal with rising prices and 
loss of exports. COPPI’s unheeded advice on lowering import tariffs 
and restoring price competition should be followed immediately Then 
ff prices still remain too high we should examine again COPPI’s suggestron 
of direct Government responsibility over price increases in the private 
as well as the public sector Only then can NIC become acceptable to 


the nation 
May 2, 1963 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


PROTEST— 


JULIAN GRIMAU’S DEATH SENTENCE 
PHILIP ROBINSON, 


who lived in Madrid from 1950 until 1961 and in earlier years, 
and has also served as a ‘member of the British Embassy in Madrid 


HAT is the reason for the shooting of Julian Grimau, Spanish 
Communist leader, in Carabanchel Prison, Madrid, at dawn on 
Saturday, April 20? The appeals made by Professor Ramon 

Menéndez Pidal, 94-year-old President of the Spanish Academy and Grand 
Old Man of Spanish letters, and by the Bishop of Lugo in the north-west 
province of Galicia (Grimau’s native region) to the Spanish Cabinet, asking 
for clemency, were not apparently considered Mr Khrushchev’s 
suggestion was also ignored. 

It seems to be a very short-sighted action on the part of the Franco 
régime to condemn a man to death for actions committed 25 years ago 
in the red heat of a passionate civil war, especially when the so-called 
crimes are not clearly defined and when the legal proofs of his misdeeds 
are, unlike those furnished at Nuremberg, somewhat vague It 1s admitted 
that Grimau had been a member of the central Commuttee of the clandestine 
Spanish Communist Party, but he demed any share ın what has been called 
“military rebellion” or responsibility for torture and murder during the 
war He also demed that his fall from a window in police headquarters 
last November was attempted suicide, and his Communist friends have 
suggested that he was thrown from ıt by the police 

The execution is certainly not a good advertssement for the Franco 
régime, which was supposed to be moving in a Ilxberal direction, at least 
m the economic field It suggests that justice is stili in a very primitive 
condition in Spain and that the opinion of the established authorities out- 
weighs any other pomt of view “DL Etat, cest moi,” said Lows XIV, and 
the so-called trial of Grimau suggests that General Franco, however efficient 
he may be, says the same The firing squad at Carabanchel has provided 
the Spamish Communists with a martyr and will undermine the confidence 
of Spain’s neighbours in the “fair play” of General Franco’s dictatorship. 
Suppression of dissenting opimons by rifle shot ıs a hark-back to the 
methods of the Nazis ın Germany, which one had hoped had disappeared 
from Europe for ever 

Shortly before the fall of the Monarchy in Apr 1931, two young officers, 
Galan and Hernandez, were executed by the orders of the Berenguer 
dictatorship for their share ın a military revolt at Jaca, a remote mountain 
town in Aragon Ifa pardon had been extended and imprisonment had been 
substituted for execution, rt 1s just possible that the Monarchy might not 
have collapsed when it did On the day that King Alfonso XIII left the 
capital for Cartagena and exile, namely April 14, the portraits of Galan 
and Hernandez were carried aloft all round the streets of Madrid by 
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enthusiastic Republicans. The two young men became the heroes of the 
prematurely born Republic 

The Franco régime might take that event to heart. History in Spain 
often repeats itself When a dictatorship has been in the saddle nearly 
25 years it automatically finds itself imcreasingly oritiazed both at home 
and abroad This cmticism will grow It will not be diminished by such 
an arbitrary act as shooting a political prisoner on slender evidence It 
is undemable that the régime has brought many modernising benefits to 
Spain, especially ın the economic sphere, but the fact remains that all 
contrary political opinion 1s stifled, the press 1s heavily censored and the 
Cortes is a packed assembly To keep alive the bitter feelings engendered 
by the Civil War by attempting to intimidate the Spanish people is un- 
doubtedly a great mistake Yet that is precisely what the Franco régime 
has done by sentencing Juhan Grumau to death 


WHAT THE WORLD OWES TO WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK HERTZ 


HE name of Lord Beveridge is so closely connected with his great 
plan of social security that his other works are easily overlooked 
Fortunately his books, and the books of his wife, give much in- 

formation about his ideas and actions, though even they are not complete * 
They reveal the features of a many-sided, scintillating personality actuated 
throughout his life by a sense of social and international responsibility 
Witham was born in 1879 in India, where his father was a judge Both 
fis parents symbolized the spirit which was to guide him on his path. 
He was educated at Charterhouse and Oxford and then became Sub- 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, where he found that unemployment was one 
of the worst sores in society, and began to study this problem. Soon he 
became leader-writer cn social questions for the Morning Post and 
advocated workers’ msu-ance and labour exchanges. He went to Germany 
to investigate social msurance, and his work there was furthered by his 
knowledge of the German language, which he had already learned as a 
child Some time before he had made the acquaintance of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, and had interested them in his project of labour exchanges. 
They recommended him to Winston Churchill, who brought him into a 
post in the Board of Trede to deal with this problem and with unemploy- 
ment (1908) A little later he published a book on Unemployment which 
was very favourably received by experts. 

Beveridge had first to frame the Act establishing the Labour Exchanges 
and to prepare for the enactment of unemployment insurance It is 
astounding to hear that these measures met with opposition even from 
* Notably India Called Them, his biography of his parents, 1947, Power and 


Influence, his autobiography, 1953, and Beveridge and his Plan, by Janet Beveridge, 
1954 
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prominent Socialists and Labour leaders Lloyd George, too, disliked 
them and insisted upon first introducing Health Insurance, which already 
existed in other countries But Unemployment Insurance was unprece- 
dented and owed tts origin and reahzation to Beveridge’s initiative Twenty 
years later, Philip Snowden declared ın his Autobiography: “The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme has saved this country from revolution in the long 
trade depression we have had since 1929” AH the other imdustrial 
countries took it up too 

When the Great War broke out ın 1914, Beveridge had to attack many 
mew problems such as the exemptron of skilled workers from military 
service ın order to boost the production of armaments New Ministries 
of Munitions, Food and Labour were set up, Beveridge served in them, 
though retaining his post in the Board of Trade After the war he became 
the British member of an Inter-Allied Mission for the rehef of Austria, 
and visited that country, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, studying their 
conditions He found a terrible economic breakdown, disintegration and 
widespread starvation, particularly ın Vienna His report to the FO was, 
as he said, “running counter to all that being proposed in Paris about the 
Austrian Peace Treaty” Its description of the catastrophic situation and 
its propositions could not make good the gigantic blunders smplhied in the 
disruption of the Danubian free trade area, but 1t was the first step towards 
a policy of relief and reconstruction. 

Just at that time the Webbs had come to the conclusion that the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, which they had founded in 
1895, needed complete renovation or, as they said, “refoundation’’, and 
they offered the Directorship to Beveridge (1919) He accepted and 
created a new type of college designed to teach all the social scrences and, 
as he put ıt ın an address to the Headmasters’ Conference, “a place of 
general education in hving humanities, with modern ın place of ancient 
languages as the literary basis, with study of living and changing societies 
in place of buried ones to broaden the mind” When he took over the 
School ıt had no more than seven or eight teachers, of whom two only 
were full-time, and when he left it 18 years later tt had 76 teachers full- 
time, with another 45 giving part-trme work The educational, scientific 
and political importance of this institution 1s generally recognized and 
needs no illustration here.* 

But a few words may be said about ts international sigmificance 
Beveridge was profoundly interested in promoting understanding, co- 
operation and mutual help among nations, and was imbued with an active 
cosmopohtamsm striving to realize the spirit of human brotherhood in 
practical work, As an example we mention that, already three years 
after he began his work, he decisively contributed to the foundation of 
the Vienna International University Courses which were the first great 
* Vide Janet (Lady) Beveridge, An Epic of Clare Market The Birth and Early Years 

of the London School of Economics, Bell, 1960, 15s, and Lord Beveridge, The 

London School of Economics and its Problems, 1919-1937, Allen and Unwin, 1960, 


2is The present Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW wrote on the two books 
ın our assue of April 1960 
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gathering of professors and students from the nations involved in the 
Great War designed to further reconciliation and mutual understanding. 
Beveridge himself came with several professors of the School, and many 
other nations, too, were represented He lectured at the Vienna University 
Courses again in 1960 and the University had his portrait painted to 
commemorate his rôle ın founding them In 1962 the Courses were 
attended by more than 2,000 students from 60 different nations and the 
numbers are rising from year to year The London School itself has, of 
course, a very international character, and its teachers and students come 
from many nations 

Besides the London School, the affaurs of the University of London and 
of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry occupied Sir Willram 
Beveridge In 1926 he was elected Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
and at was mainly his influence which decided the building of the new 
Senate House in Bloomsbury for which he secured a substantial subsidy from 
the Rockefeller Foundation A splendid Hall in this building is designated 
the Wiliam Beveridge Hall The development of the London School, too, 
was largely financed by grants from a Rockefeller Memorial Endowment 
which he succeeded in obtaining He became chairman of committees 
directing the publication of scientific studies on the economic and social 
history of World War I for the Carnegie Endowment, and on the history 
of prices and wages for the Rockefeller Foundation, he himself wrote 
a volume on British Food Control He made many journeys to the 
United States In 1934 Beveridge was appoimted chairman of ‘the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, and in 1937 he became 
Master of University College, Oxford His acceptance of this post was 
largely due to ns wish to find more time for studies and for writing than 
the administrative work in the London School, and other posts offered 
to him, permitted He also intended to orgamze research work among 
advanced students, mainly about the causes of unemployment and the 
trade cycle Several of his projects were carried out. The Master himself 
began to elaborate a joint book with “a first-rate research student, Harold 
Wilson, just fresh from the Schools”, but it was not finished since Wilson 
chose to become a politician 

During the Second Great War conditions for research detenorated In 
the First War, as a civil servant, Sir William had acquired a unique 
knowledge of certain problems and would have liked to use ıt in the public 
interest without personal profit In many cases 1t again happened that 
highly ‘skilled engineers were used ın the army as cooks or diggers of 
trenches, that fuel was wasted or that food was unobtainable where it 
was urgently needed For him the main point was the formation of a 
small War Cabinet free from departmental duties on the model of Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet in the First War In the Second War Beveridge was, 
indeed, entrusted with certain tasks But they did not adequately occupy 
him He was restless At last, however, he was commissioned to make 
a plan for social insurance after the war, though he early became aware 
that the leading Ministers had no real mterest in this project He began 
the work leading to the famous Beveridge Report First extensive enquiries 
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were held, the trade unions, friendly societies and many others were 
consulted, the civil servants from different government departments 
expressed their opinions, and so on Sir Willam’s personal assistant was 
Lord Pakenham, who was exceedingly efficient The Beveridge Report 
was signed and sent to the Government on November 20, 1942 It created: 
an enormous sensation No Government publication ever had such a 
sale, the Stationery Office enjoyed a big profit, while the author did not 
retain any payment for his various services during the war, but handed 
it over to his Oxford college The proposals of the Report were enthusi- 
astically welcomed by progressive leaders and sections an many countries 
and formed a landmark in the evolution of ideas on social security The 
attitude of the then British Government was, nonetheless, very disappoint- 
ing Beveridge and his wife have described it in their books with great 
bitterness 

The Report was followed by others on full employment and on ways 
to achieve a real peace Though Beveridge had never identified himself 
with a party, he obviously was nearest to the Lrberals, and, on the 
initiative of Lady Violet Bonham Carter and Mr Dingle Foot, they there- 
fore invited him to stand as candidate at a by-election in Berwick-on-Tweed 
in 1944 ‘He was elected, and made several speeches ın Westminster, the 
most significant one on the Yalta Conference, in which he criticized the 
policy of dismembering Germany ın order to please Soviet Russia But 
he was an MP for six months only At the General Election his seat 
was lost to a Conservative, though the great majority of votes was cast 
against him but was divided between the Liberal and Labour candidates 
Beveridge had in the meantime resigned this post as Master of University 
College in Oxford and had moved house to Northumberland, where he 
intended to ‘ive and to devote himself to work for the revival of Liberalism 
He did a great deal in this context but the tide was not then favourable 
His book, Why I am a Liberal, was soon translated into several languages 
but, as he said, seemed to be little read in Britain He remained one of 
the six Vice-Presidents of the Liberal Party Organization until his death. 
When he left Oxford, he abandoned two attractive posts with salaries 
and had to live without an mcome, except what he earned by wniting, 
lecturing or broadcasting He nearly returned to India to advise on social 
wsurance, but this project failed and he visited a great many other countries 
on lecture tours and later was hving in Oxford again. In 1946 he became 
a ‘baron and the Labour Party returned to his ideas ın the Nattronal 
Insurance Act of that year, though with changes He wrote 20 larger 
books, 12 official reports and numerous pamphlets and articles Particularly 
interesting were his controversy on economics with Keynes, in which 
Beveridge was ın the night, and his contribution to the classic volume on 
Tariffs The Case Examined 

Most characteristic of his mind was his enterprise for giving relief to 
refugee scholars (a task in which Dr G P Gooch and the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW have played no small part) When Hitler seized power he 
persecuted thousands of academic teachers and other members of the 
professions, either for racial reasons or because of their Itberal or 
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democratic convictions, forcing them to flee Beveridge forthwith took 
steps to help the scholars among ‘them, and first induced the Professorial 
Council of the London School to invite all its teachers and administrators 
to contribute, by deduction from their salaries, to an Academic Assistance 
Fund for this purpose. Lord Rutherford became President, and many 
other prominent British scholars joined it (1933) The aim of ths 
organization was also to find posts for displaced scientists and it therefore 
established contact with many universities and societies The colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in many British universities, gave great 
support Gradually other states besides Hitlers Germany, Fascist and 
Communist alike, began to dismiss professors The Council later became 
the Society for the Protection of Science and Learning When Hitler 
annexed Austria and Czechoslovakia, and invaded other countries, great 
numbers of the professors and lecturers of their universities became his 
victims; the Society extended their relief work to them too In 1938 it 
had placed 524 ın permanent posts, partly in universities, partly ın industry 
In addition 306 had been placed temporarily Many others had received 
financial grants The secretary of the Society was, first, Mr Walter Adams, 
and, later, Miss Esther Simpson, who had served ıt from the beginning. 
Lord Beveridge published much valuable materal about the enterprise 
in A Defence of Free Learning (1959) Many of the scientists were of 
the first rank and have in their new posts immeasurably contributed to the 
development of science, medicine, technology and defence 


NOTE 


W H Beveridge Gomtly with H R Maynard) wrote on “The Unemployed 
Lessons of the Mansion House Fund” for THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW as long ago 
as November 1904 


In March 1933 this Review pubhshed “The London School of Economics as a 
School for Humanities”, the Address to the Headmasters’ Conference of December 
1932, to which Professor Hentz refers 


The three most recent articles by Lord Beveridge for THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
were “Grannie Keeps Us Thinking, and Grandpa Even More” (with Lucia Turin), 


May 1961, “This Channel Tunnel Question”, July 1961, and “The Past Shoul 
Build the Future”, May 1962 : 
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LION OF ZAMBIA—KENNETH KAUNDA 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


EW names are moving in on the maps of the world, and into the 

roster of world leaders As the one-time colonial empires of the 

West break up into independent states, particularly m Africa, so 
the emergent peoples produce new names for old lands, and new leaders 
in place of their colonial overlords 

Kwame Nkrumah has written his name across a small West African 
country once known as the Gold Coast Hus example is followed ın other 
African territories. From the past of Nyasaland comes her new name, 
Malawi, and her leader, Hastings Banda, thereby gives prestige and per- 
sonality to the tiny stp of land running alongside Lake Nyasa 

A much bolder venture emerges on the map of Africa with the coming 
of Zambia ın place of Northern Rhodesia It 1s the land beyond the 
great Zambesi River, the vast territory which Livingstone helped to open 
up Zambia ıs big enough to swallow Texas and all the New England 
States 

Zambia is the dream of a young man who believes he will one day rule 
Zambia for the Zambians In Kenneth Kaunda, the Lion of Zambia as 
his followers call him, you see a pleasant, happy-faced man who brushes 
up his hair into a thick black haystack style Nearing forty, Kaunda 1s 
African in style and Western in education. He 1s a product of both 
worlds, black and white 

But the culture and tradition which have produced Kenneth Kaunda 
are neither black nor white He prefers to call himself “colour blind” 
and his dream of Zambia in the future us that of a “colour blind” country 
where a man ıs a man whatever his pigmentation Kaunda’s dream of 
his ideal land goes back to ‘this Christian heritage and the abiding influence 
of his mother and father 

It all began wn a bush ‘boyhood ın the remote region of Lubwa in 
Northern Rhodesia where the land borders on Nyasaland and Tanganyika 
There in 1924, when Kaunda was born, the Church of Scotland had 
spread the beneficent hand of missions and education into the uncon- 
quered bush From their ‘base at Blantyre in Nyasaland, the Scottish 
missionaries had moved over the Northern Rhodesian border and on the 
“missionary hil” at Lubwa had erected their strongholds—church, school, 
hospital and workshops The old Scottish discipline of hard work, plain 
Irving and high thinking which had worked such wonders in Nyasaland 
Started rts miracle in a new world. 

The right-hand man of the missionary pioneers was David Kaunda, 
the evangelist from Nyasaland, one of those restless, vigorous Nyasa men 
whose productive energy has arded so many Christian enterprises in 
Central Africa 

It was David Kaunda who led the evangelistic thrust of the mission 
while at home wrthin the well-orgamized orbit of the musson his wife 
was matron of the girls’ boarding school To them were born four 
children with Kenneth as the bright and leading star of the mission school. 
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That is the Kaunda heritage, one of which he 1s rghtiy proud Deep 
in the heart of a Scottish mission with the dommes from Scotland as 
patrons of the good lfe, young Kenneth Kaunda grew up in that half 
world of black and white He belonged to both—except that up there 
on the “missionary hull’ lay the seat of power and privilege However 
kind and benevolent the fathers of the mission were to ‘their African 
colleagues they maintained the weapons of authority 

As he sat in the rugged, African-bwilt church of the Lubwa misson 
Sunday after Sunday, Kenneth Kaunda heard the words of Bible and 
Catechism He was to love God with all his heart and soul and his fellows 
likewise He heard the great liberating words of Scripture that in Christ 
there was no difference between the races, that all men ın the sight of God 
were equal, and that Christ died for all men. 

The ferment of freedom began to stir ın the intelligent mind of the 
schoolboy, of the trained teacher and of the headmaster of the Boys’ 
Boarding School 

At twenty-two Kenneth Kaunda had reached the top of the educational 
ladder Indeed he had reached the final heights of ambition for any 
intelligent African Within the web of the colonial and mission pattern 
which then spun over Africa he was assured of ‘position and prestige—but 
not power And it was power that the developing mind of the young 
African schoolmaster began to think about 

After a year as head of his old school at Lubwa, Kenneth Kaunda 
decided to see for himself where lay the seats of power in this land of 
Northern ‘Rhodesia He was sure they did not lie within the vast, isolated 
bush where he lived All round him were rural poverty, subsistence I:ving, 
a small population scratching food from the hard, cracked earth of the 
bush. 

Five hundred miles away lay the booming Copper Belt where thirty 
thousand Africans were digging out wealth from the rocks of Zambia. 
With the white man’s captal and ingenuity money was flowing freely 
in wages Kenneth Kaunda decided to accept a position as Welfare 
Assistant at the Nchanga Mune in order to serve his own people and to 
learn the ways of power and authority ° 

The mining area of Northern Rhodesia was a bitter shock to Kaunda 
There he met the full impact of organized industry, racial and colour 
preyudice His sensitive spirit trained ın the friendly atmosphere of the 
rural mission was grieved at the indigmities he and his fellow Africans 
suffered For the first tıme in his life he was treated by those in power 
not as person but as a “boy” or “kaffir” Instead of the frrendly missionary 
in power he now confronted mine managements, who ın turn were con- 
trolled by big finance in Johannesburg, New York and London 

This sight of power concentrated in money and machines did not lodge 
resentment in Kaunda’s mind He remains gentle, patient, smiling He 
remembered his Christian duty to respect the other man whether black 
or white The indignities of the mining area only awoke his concern 
for the future of his own people 

He left his well paid mining welfare job and turned trader With the 
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zeal of his Nyasa upbringing he bought and sold old clothes Based on 
his old Lubwa home he cycled hundred of miles through the bush with 
his bales of clothing, and at the same time became an active propagandist 
for the African National Congress He combined trade with politics 
In the villages Kenneth Kaunda’s travelling clothes market became a 
legendary event because Kenneth gave the villagers not only a lively sales 
talk but an even livelier political one He became a salesman of freedom 
with the slogan “Zambia shall be Free” 

But freedom for Kaunda 1s not a vague, irresponsible revolt against the 
power of government and white over-lordship Going round with his 
old clothes on sale he also had time to read He carried his New Testament 
and a life of Ghandi His speeches were a combination of Christian truth 
about the freedom of man and the story of Ghandi’s tactics in India 
which won freedom with a minimum of bloodshed The only tıme Kaunda 
was arrested for making a seditrous speech he was able to show the 
magistrate that he was preaching what Ghandi preached He went to 
prison all the same 

Kenneth Kaunda ıs a man without hatred or resentment He has 
exorcised those two sins from his heart He tells ‘his followers to do the 
same Out of his “old clothes and politics” campaign came his Zambia 
Congress Huis tireless propaganda laid the organization that has now 
brought him to the seats of power which up to his coming have been 
exclusively in the hands of Europeans The schoolmaster-old clothes trader 
1s now a Minister in the first Government in Northern Rhodesia in which 
Africans have had a powerful share 

He preaches the doctrine of one man one vote, whoever he 1s, and 
whatever the pigmentation of his skin He knows that thousands of his 
followers are still ın the stage of a simple ‘bush existence, and that many 
of them will never move out of that stage He wants education for all 
suited to the style and ability of the scholar, but there is to be no privilege 
m education White and black must move together 

Kaunda 1s anxious that his dream of Zambia for the Zambians shall be 

"a practical dream in which Europeans and Africans shall co-operate He 
‘wants the white man to stay in the new Zamba and help in its develop- 
ment, and to make the dream of a “colour blind” society come true 

To look at Kaunda is to see a vision of the new Africa Alert, respon- 
sible, patient, good humoured and always ready to laugh, Kenneth Kaunda 
knows the risks of popular leadership He must speak to the masses of 
tis followers who have placed him ın the seat of power But he must also 
show ‘that he 1s capable of being a politician who can exercise power 
with a shrewd fairness to all sections of the populace 

Africa’s politicians will not be carbon-copy politicians of their Western 
counterparts They will be African They will embark on policies and 
use methods that will astonish the non-African world They are open to 
pressures to which no Western statesman 1s subject The African world 
1s devious, intricate and unstable Kaunda will mde the storms 
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THEIR EXCELLENCIES AT ST. JAMES’S—II 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


NE diplomatist, one only, in London, carries inside a fascinating 
mind the nearest answer to questions of mtense interest to millions 
of Britons (and others elsewhere) that must or may remain unanswered 
for years That diplomatist is the Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United Arab Republic at St. James’s, who at the 
relevant time served in Moscow, fountain-head of history since 1917. 
Sharp featured, slow-spoken, with penetrating eyes, a photographic and 
terrifying memory, serious witness of hfe who unpredictably bursts into 
laughter, Mr Mohamed Awad el Kony 1s probably the most dazzling 
envoy in and of the Middle East Other ambassadors ın London call him 
formally “Your Excellency” or “Excellency” across the dining room table. 
None interrupts as he lands a sharp broadside with a disarming smile, in 
Enghsh-Enghish, French, accurate rf shy Russan, German, Italian or yet 
another language What a startling story the will some day tell rf, as I 
hope, he keeps a diary of a career almost without precedent He has been 
twice to Russia, knew Stalin as Ambassador, met Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Malenkov and the other stars In Rome he knew Mussolini in his heyday. 
In Bombay he hstened, and saw Nehru He watched Hitler in Berlin, 
in tus flamboyant ascendancy He studied America and Roosevelt and 
Eisenhower. Now he hstens to the explanations by Supermac of why the 
Princess could not go and what was really in the Premier’s mind when the 
original statement was made on her luncheon date with President de Gaulle 
The Envoy smiles despite the Srberian descents on the Embassy so skilfully 
transformed in the heart of London In the blue-grey eyes I sense in- 
capacity to be surprised any more So I asked him one day ıf he felt the 
warnings to Eden in 1956 by Bulganin and Khrushchev were serious 
Did he, as Ambassador an Moscow, feel the threats would have been 
carried out, with all the consequences to our earth’s puny history; did 
he, at the helm of the discussions with Messrs B and K, as envoy of the 
UAR, beahkeve that appalling super-bombs would have descended on”® 
London? I remembered as we spoke that none was nearer the B and K? 
couple, and the President of the UAR, than El Kony Who has been 
nearer the still secret documents that passed between the two states most 
concerned, than El Kony? He looked me squarely in the eyes He 
answered in a low voice, unequivocally, “There was no question about 
it; the letters were serious” I returned to ask, “You had no doubt what- 
ever, Ambassador?” El Kony turned near-grey at the sudden recollection 
of the nightmare as he added, “No doubt.” We then turned to discuss 
one of the most boring ‘books of the year 
Abdul, the unbending gentleman from the South, opened the doors for 
me at 75 South Audley Street, as he has done for about 25 years: the 
supervised the service of a meal of meticulous standard in 1938 or 1939, 
with Ambassador Hassan Nachat Pasha as host He was then already 
head butler, and had been in the residence eight years, after Joyal service 
in the Embassy in Paris I watched Abdul half-hiding his tears (1 956), an 
Egyptian and an Indian diplomatist approached dozens of salons and 
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offices, double-sealing moist wax across rooms, near sheets with typed 
details of precious contents, tapestries, carpets, rare furniture, statues and 
chandeliers In Ambassador El Kony’s homely but roomy study, near 
the five tempting book-cases, I have listened to many dramas, not omitting 
advice sought on a problem of costly furs for a noted Wafdist’s wife There 
I sat crestfallen and ashamed while my friend, Ambassador Aboul-Fetouh, 
apologized for suddenly postponing our appointment two days earlier— 
he described the 12-hour Eden ultimatum “presented” him by M Pineau 
and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick when we should have met After the armistice 
or cease-fire, demanded near-unanrmously by the outraged United Nations, 
he said, “Yes, now my eyes are dry again, the killing of my countrymen, 
women, dogs, horses, has stopped” I did not rejoin, “Yes, and Eden’s 
adventure has killed Britain’s hope ot useful service in the Middle East 
in a climate of respect for technical assistance Eden bas achieved the 
premature expulsion of Britain inside weeks or months, many years before 
it was due” During the week ın which Aboul-Fetouh remained without 
outside callers, I came almost daily to induce smiles in the beleaguered 
fortress I suggested and drafted the letter of thanks the Envoy sent to 
Gaitskell for the later views on the Suez aggression and the later speeches, 
now Bevanesque ın their uncompromising clarity 

Ambassador El Kony 1s concerned solely with the future, the betterment 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations He looks forward with reason He has seen 
a splendid ship launched in the North for service ın the UAR and he 
knows that Britain exported goods worth £25 m. in 1962, that she bought 
cotton, fruit, vegetables (onions and potatoes are prominent!) worth £10 m 
Here 1s evidence of splendid skill and initiatrve He 1s eager for cultural 
relations, enjoys the news of the progress of 1,500 Egyptian students and 
post-graduates in British universities, whose guide here is a distinguished 
Counsellor known throughout the Middle East for printed and broadcast 
translations of Shakespeare He 1s happy over the enormous appeal for 
British tourists of the giveaway excursions in British-built jets organized 
by the United Arab Airlines to the sights that prove civilization flourished 
5,000 years ago El Kony converses ‘beneath a ceiling of artistry deserving 
public exhibition Alas, when I used to admure the craftsmanship years 
ago, the rooms were always kept ready for a possible mght’s stay by 
Farouk I did not imagine the slight, youthful Madame El Kony would 
ingeniously transform the bedroom suite into a magnificent apartment for 
enjoyment by guests of the Head of Mission at formal meals Here beaten 
Egyptian silver, water colours and oil paintings nostalgically remind the 
family of the eternally sunny homeland they have known so little for 33 
years The arfist, painter, lover of music and good books, creates an 
oasis of Egypt on London soil Here a largely Egyptian staff and Italan 
chef provide umpeccable service, with surprisingly good Egyptian wines. 
And as evidence of Egypt’s progress even the principal private secretary 
is the slim brunette Hagiba, Miss Arafa to: the restless, ever-inquiring 
world She has enviable degrees from Cairo and from United States 
universities for relevant subjects Did she not enter the service ın com- 
petition with 40 men in a week’s gruelling paper-filling and orals to daunt 


any ordinary mortal? ka 
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Major diplomatists at the Court of St James’s, leading envoys, munisters 
of embassy, well but inconsprcuously dressed women inside or on the 
pemphery of British and foreign “society”, males from art circles, muscular 
but exercised service attachés from the host’s republic, as well as the 
ubiquitous couples few can easily define or place confidently ın a distinct 
caiegory, watched beneath shining chandeliers while cameramen’s electronic 
flashbulbs gently followed one another ın the principal salon of the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Kensington Gore, London, on dramatıc November 29, 
1962 

The privileged photographers recorded the introduction to the Earl of 
Home, Her Mayesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of the new 
Chargé d’ Affaires from Iraq in Great Britain Home is received in diplo- 
matic society with a rare and unusual courtesy, unknown for years—when 
a lesser “‘distance” was kept, especially by the British guests It was 
different in the undistinguished days of the amateurs, Messrs Ernest Bevin 
and Herbert Mortson, or the predictable long nights of Messrs Eden 
and Selwyn Lloyd 

For Home there are regard and the swift curiosity aroused by the 
aristocrat who does not have to announce the fact, to anyone, anywhere, 
at any time He ıs not solemn, tepid rather than warm, courteous rather 
than generous and forthcoming He does not utter the avoidable word, 
and, I do not believe he could be capable of the literary abortions of his 
present chief Thus, during a suitable moment I asked hm if I mrght 
present the new Envoy “from the oldest land in the Sumerian world”. 
The Secretary of State promptly and gladly agreed The Iraqi Chargé 
d’ Affaires, ‘slim, ‘aristocraitic, flawlessly but quietly garbed Monsieur Ahmad 
al-Faris:, bent low. Al-Fansı, who 1s much liked by fellow envoys at 
St. James’s, had been in London two months But for reasons I do not 
understand, Iraq 1s not represented in her Embassy here by an Ambassador, 
as is Britain, m her Embassy, in Baghdad The aching head of the Iraqi 
Mission lis termed ‘Chargé d'Affaires”, and ts not invited to present 
Letters of Credence to Her Majesty at the Palace, as would an Ambassador, 
automatically, within a week, or weeks, or a couple of days, of arrival 
here (The disparity needs an article for explanation and corresponds to 
the moods of officials in the Foreign Office, certain views among Palace 
officials, and ‘suchlike phenomena . } 

He is not, as Chargé d’Affarres, invited to meet the Foreign Secretary 
in the more than imposing study in Whitehall Instead, in common with 
other acting Head's of Mission ad interim, the Chargé d’ Affaires visits only 
the Head of the Department supervising affairs in the portions of the 
world of which Iraq is a part Indeed, Iraq has not had an Ambassador 
in London ‘since the 1958 Revolutton, when the young King Feisail’s uncle, 
Prince Zeid al Hussein, GBE, Ambassador here since 1946, vacated the 
residence I have known for about 17 vears I used to tease the Prince 
about the “half mast” trousers he preferred for walks round “Mullionalres’ 
Row” and ‘his acquaintance with a royal chief’s cypher book decades ago 

On Yugoslavia’s Natronal Day in 1962, on which there was a mingling 
of gladness and angry sorrow in the colony in London. Lord Home spoke 
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warmly to the Iraqi on land in Britain that 1s an inviolate Yugoslav corner. 
Just where Marshal Tito had shown his medals and braid in 1953 to 
British guests, the spruce, cultivated Iraqi diplomatist of fiction and of 
fact, chatted happily Then Home asked me to convey his thanks and 
regrets to our host, big-domed, enormous, unwieldy, extle-round-the-world, 
Monsieur Srdja (pronounced Sir-ghah) Prica, Marshal Tito’s Ambassador 
Home had to leave early, for he had a dinner engagement in South London 
with the Ambassador of Viet-nam It was a pity the Briton could not 
stay, for had he remained, who knows? The Iraqi might have been asked, 
at their first meeting, and might have spoken a few valuable words on the 
suspension of the negotiations over oil concessions in Baghdad in September 
and October 1961 To cite the meticulous title from the then Baghdad 
newspapers, “His Excellency the Faithful Leader Abdul Karım Qasim, 
Prime Minister and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces” (assassi- 
nated January 1963), had, with a supporting team, faced the tycoons of 
Standard ‘and of Shell in London and New York for sessions lasting 2 hours, 
24 hours and 54 hours, without result, but, ın an atmosphere demonstrating 
the General’s astonishing acquantance with the issues an debate Sadly, 
Iraq does not feature un British newspapers, before or after a session of 
the elimination of king and princes or, early this year, of the revolutionaries 
of the tme before Yet the seven million citizens of a state twice the 
size of the Bntish Isles, are proud not only of their great wealth of ott, 
but that, 3,000 years BC, when we were barbarians, those who dwelt by 
the Euphrates were famed for progress in geometry, astronomy, engineering 
and land surveying 

Son of a distinguished family, Al-Farisi graduated with honours at the 
American University of Beirut, Mecca of so many successful Arab 
diplomatists, and returned to his ancient homeland How old? Eridu 
1s now recognized as tthe oldest city in the Sumerian world; Hillah, on a 
tmbutary of the Euphrates, ıs near Babylon, and the “Tower of Babet’, 
while by Ourna, where the Tigris meets the famed river, stands the site 
, of the forlorn Garden of Eden Thus the Iraqi envoy comes from the 
. shrinking world’s cradle of knowledge and of learmng As Chargé he 

could, and probably should, occupy the commodious residence in 
Millionaires’ Row, a few doors from the Soviet Union and of Israel, but 
he prefers a quiet hotel near the Chancery in Queen’s Gate How are 
relations between Iraq and the other Arab States? Low-voiced, careful, 
correct, wearing a suit that would please even the Editor of About Town, 
the Envoy says that all Arab States have missions ın Baghdad His task 
here? “I want if possible to create a better relationship with Britain,” 
and the words are sincere I march out of the Mission where my friends 
have included the distinguished Judge, Abdul Rahman bin Felahi, one- 
time Minister, and realize there are 2,000 reasons for Al-Farisi’s success. 
No fewer than 2,000 Iraqi ‘students honour Britain by learning medicine, law, 
economics, agriculture, technology here They come from the world’s 
cradle And the Envoy? He is off to Brussels, once again, to 
rejoin his wife, their two daughters and the 18-month-old heir, Abdul 
Latif, “servant of beauty” 
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THE EVERLASTING “CRISIS” OF SOVIET 
AGRICULTURE 
PAT SLOAN 


EFORE 1917 Russia used to be politely called “the Granary of 
Europe” This title was apphed both in good years and bad, and 
quite irrespective of the fact that there was almost always famine— 

somewhere The Encyclopedia Britannica ın 1911 summed up the situation 
as follows’ “The present condition of the peasants, according to official 
documents, appears to be as follows: im the twelve central governments 
they grow, on the average, sufficient rye-bread for only 180 or 100 days 
The peasantry are impoverished, and ın many parts live on the verge of 
starvation for the greater part of the year” There was not much difference 
between the Encyclopedia and Lenin in their respective summaries of 
the position ‘Russia remains an incredibly, unprecedentedly backward 
country,” wrote Lenin in 1913, “beggarly and half-savage, equipped with 
modern amplements of production four times worse than Britain, five times 
worse than Germany, ten times worse than America.” 

“Unless the famine area 1s large enough to affect very appreciably the 
corn exports, accounts of these golodovkas (little famines) seldom find their 
way into the foreign press,” E J Dullon wrote m his series of 1889 to 1892 
in the old FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

It may, of course, be commented with reason that 1889, 1911 and 1913 
were not 1917. True, but by 1917, as a result of three years of war, life 
was worse, not better 

Such was the Russia inherited by the Soviet Government in 1917 And 
now, whereas silence had prevailed previously, hardly a year passed without 
some adverse comment on Soviet agriculture in the Western Press In 
1921-1922 there was indeed cause for such comment, for famine once again 
then involved the whole country. But today, when the level of agriculture 
has considerably risen, and 1s still rising, “crises” in Soviet agriculture 
are almost as frequent in our headlines as murder ‘“‘sensations”. What 
basis 1s there for such headlines? 


It has always been the policy of the Soviet Press to be lavish with® 


criticism Public criticism, indeed, has been claimed in the USSR to act 
as a spur to production in a similar way to the incentive of private profit 
under capitalism Under Soviet conditions it 1s not uncommon to read 
the harshest of criticism regarding branches of the economy which are 
expanding To equate such criticism with a state of “‘crisis’’ in our sense, 
where it always denotes the danger of decline or at least stagnation, 1s 
wholly misleading 

A sharp distinction must always be drawn, when considering the USSR, 
between the current situation and the Plan The current situation may 
well show marked advance over the previous year, but if the rate of 
advance is less than the Plan, there may be an orgy of criticism This 1s 
why tthe reporting of such criticisms as denoting “crisis” can be very 
misleading, for they may only denote that the rate of growth 1s below 


expectations, 
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It is precisely in this sense, and no other, that ıt would be legitimate to 
speak of a “crisis of growth” in Soviet agriculture 

In 1958 the Seven Year Plan was launched And in 1961 there was 
adopted the new Programme of the Communist Party, to cover the next 
twenty years Both these documents were first submitted for nation-wide 
discussion, and thus bear a far wider character than a mere “anner-party”’ 
significance Both these documents were drawn up against a background 
of agricultural advance which, from 1953 to 1958, reached a rate of 87 
per cent annually On tthe basis of such data st was calculated that farm 
production could be raised 24 times from 1960 to 1970 and 34 times from 
1960 to 1980 However, the necessary rate of progress has been so far 
nothing like achieved In the first three years of the Seven Year Plan, 
industrial output rose 33 per cent as against a planned figure of 27 But 
agricultural output rose only 5 2 per cent, as against a planned rise of 25. 
It 1962 has been a year of intensive discussion and reorganization in 
agriculture, these figures are the reason 

In wew of the fact that in the USA agricultural production did not 
increase by more than 87 per cent between 1914 and 1957, ıt is hardly 
fair to stigmatise the present Soviet rate of growth as a “criss”, It 1s, 
nevertheless, a serious falling short of the Plan, and is being treated 
accordingly 

The whole history of Soviet agriculture is one of ups and downs, in 
which outside factors have played a major part From 1918 to 1922 the 
country was subjected to armed intervention from outside Without that, 
it is very unlikely that there would have been the famine of 1921. In 
the period 1928 to 1933 the process of collectivization produced its own 
dislocation and a setback in livestock production whose effects had not 
yet been entirely eliminated when the Second World War began And 
then, with the Nazi invasion, 98,000 out of 236,000 collective farms were 
laid waste, and territory was over-run by the enemy which ın pre-war years 
had ‘supplied 40 per cent of the country’s grain and horned cattle, 60 per 
cent of its pigs and 80 per cent of its sugar beet crop 

So collective farming, when just getting on its feet, was thrust back at 
least ten years 

In spite of this, 1t has been estimated that whereas Tsarist Russia’s 
agriculture advanced at the rate of 5 per cent per century, Soviet agricul- 
ture, despite all 1ts problems, has raised production at an average rate of 
3 per cent a year since 1917 But in terms of the Seven Year Plan and 
new Programme, this rate is far too low. 

Even bearing in mind that average rates are still too low, it would 
be wrong to close our eyes to successes as well This was what Khrushchev 
meant ın November when he said. “Our illwishers frequently write gloating 
and malicious things about Soviet farming We have many shortcomings, 
of course, and many wasted opportumties .. But only blind men will 
fail to see the truly titanic work done ” 

The harvest for 1962, for example, topped 147 milhon tons, another 
record in Russian history, contrasting with the 86 millon tons which the 
“Granary of Europe” produced in 1913 Last year butter production 
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reached 950,000 tons, for the fourth year in succession surpassing the 
American level of production per capita. And a target of over a million 
tons has been set for 1963, which will be approximately one-and-a-half 
times the American output Cotton and sugar beet production have also 
been very successful, while livestock production as a whole still lags 
seriously behind the ambitious plans that have been set. 

This 1s the position that has given mse to 1962’s series of discussions 
and decisions regarding Soviet agriculture First, in the spring, “Regional 
Agricultural Committees” were set up Secondly, also in the spring, the 
traditional ““Travapolye System” of crop rotation was condemned Then, 
in the muddle of the summer, butter and meat prices were raised by 25 and 
30 per cent Finally, in November, ıt was decided that the whole structure 
of the Communist Party should in future, below Central Committee level, 
be divided into industrial and agncultural organizations 

The purpose of the new Regronal Agricultural Committees is to bring 
together admunistratuve officals with chairmen and agronomists 
from the leading farms in each region, in order that they may pass on 
the ‘‘secrets” of their success to the less successful farms as quickly as 
possible This ıs the Soviet alternative to the capitalist method of buying 
up an unsuccessful rival or driving him into bankruptcy 

The new division of Party orgamzations into “‘industnal’’ and “agri- 
cultural” wall eliminate a great wastage of time When top-level decisions 
have been made, up to now, they have been discussed throughout the 
Party, whether they were relevant to each branch’s work or not Hence- 
forth the questions of agnoultural policy will be discussed and operated by 
those intimately concerned, while industrial decisions will apply only to 
those ın industry Both the setting up of the Regional Agricultural 
Committees and the changes in Party orgamzatton denote a far greater 
administrative attention to agriculture than has been given in the past 
In the spring, introducing the idea of the regional committees, Khrushchev 
complained that there had been too much Jarsser-faire in agriculture. 

The ““Travapolye System”, rigorously condemned ın the spring of 1962, . 
was first introduced on the initiative of the brilliant soil scientist, the late . 
Academician V V Williams Under Stalin ıt became a cult It was 
based on the theory that, under grasses, the soil naturally recuperates, and 
so at was held ın favour as a cheap alternative to large-scale expenditure 
on fertilizers An investigation showed that, through applying this theory, 
some 157 million acres were under grasses in 1961, a figure which was 
reduced to 92 million in 1962 It is now officiel policy to dethrone entirely 
this grass-rotatition system as uneconomical 

The food problem of any large peasant country can only be solved 
under modern conditions by large-scale and scientific methods of cultivation 
Historically, 1n the non-socralist world, this has been accomplished by the 
growth of large-scale private farms, a path deliberately rejected by the Soviet 
Government from its inception. But if large modern private farms were to 
be discouraged, the alternative was large State farms, or amalgama- 
tions of the individual plots on a co-operative basis, the future “collective 
farms” In practice, while a number of “model” farms were turned into 
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THE ABORTION LAW REFORM 
ASSOCIATION 


ALRA aims at saving women and 
children from injury, disease, and 
often death through dangerous non- 
professional operations to which 
about 100,000 each year are driven ın 
despair by the present oppressive 
abortion law. 

Many doctors frankly frightened 
by this obscure law prefer to have 
nothing to do with any termination 
eof pregnancy 

In Parliament a bill to amend the 
law, supported by members of both 
parties, was presented by Mr. 
Kenneth Robinson, MP tn February 
1961, but a small handful of Roman 
Catholics contrived to ‘talk it out’ 

In the House of Lords Lord 
Brabazon of Tara during a debate 
described the present abortion law 
as ‘very savage indeed’, 

We appeal for your active support 


Secretary, ALRA (Con Rev) 
18 Wyatt Park Road 
London, S .W. 2 


THE PERFECT 
INVESTMENT 


is Life Assurance 


The investment of a sum annually in an Endowment 
Assurance provides a measure of security and free- 
dom from anxiety that no other form of thnft can 
furnish In the event of premature death, an im- 
mediate estate 1s created for dependants whilst, on 
survival to the end of the period, ıt affords a most 
favourable return Moreover, it 1s the only form of 
investment on which relief of income tax can be 
claimed 


Compound bonuses paid at the triennial valuation 
on 3lst December, 1962 were 60/- per cent per 
annum on policies which had then been mn force 
for 3 years or more, and 55/- per cent per annum 
on policies effected on or after 1st January, 1960. 
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State farms at the time of the Revolution, and a number of them created 
since, the collective farm has become the dominant form of farm ın the 
USSR 
Peasants, with their individualistic tradition, were more ready to become 
,co-owners of a co-operative than to become employees on a State farm. 
„It was therefore Soviet policy to “encourage” the “poor” and “‘middie” 
peasants to combine in co-operatives 
According to Soviet Jaw, every peasant, whether in a collective, a State 
farm employee, or an individual smallholder (of which there are still a 
few), ıs permitted to cultivate a smallholding of his own Clearly, 1f work 
in the collective farm 1s well rewarded, there will be widespread readiness 
to do collective work. But :f collective work is poorly rewarded, the 
tendency will be for the peasants, whether formally collective farm members 
or not, to concentrate their energies on their private plots Since the 
end of the last war, it is now officially recognized, the price policy for 
agriculture was faulty m that ıt did not provide adequate incentives to 
work collectively In 1959, for example, one writer reports that as many 
as 799,000 persons did not contribute a stroke of work to the collectives 
of which they were members, and in 1960 it has been estimated that the 
collective farm members put in only 64 per cent of the working time of 
which they were capable. 
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When, in mid-1962, the prices of meat and butter were dramatically 
raised by 25 to 30 per cent—the first significant rise in prices since 1945— 
the conclusion was drawn in the Western Press that this denoted a “criss” 
m supplies Yet the sale of ‘both meat and butter to the consumer in 1962 
continued to rise as in previous years 

No, ıt was not a “crisis” of supply, but an internal redistribution of 
resources between town and country. The Soviet Government decided 
that the collective farms were being grossly underpaid for meat and butter 
and that the purchase prices paid to them were not providing the incentive 
that was economically essential This could, of course, have been done 
at the expense of other items in the state budget—defence, housing, 
industrial investment or social service expenditure could have been ‘cut 
and the money saved transferred to agriculture in the form of higher 
purchase prices If the world situation had been more stable ım 1962 rt 1s 
hikely that there would have been a cut in the budget allocation for defence 
in order to provide the funds required However, the year being such 
as it was, these economies were considered impossible and hence price 
increases were imposed on the urban consumers All this was explained 
in the greatest of detail in the Government statement announcing the price 
rises, but very httle of this explanation ever reached any of those columns 
in our Press headed “By Our Moscow Correspondent” 

If, as was maintained, the price mses were in effect a redistribution of 
purchasing power as between town and village, then the town-dwellers’ 
loss was the collective farmers’ gain. Moreover, since this redistribution 
was calculated to stimulate greater production of meat and butter, the 
effect must be a rise, not a fall, in the all-round standard of hving There 
is no doubt that the time has come when it is fully realized ın Soviet 
official circles that agricultural development must be stimulated by all 
possible means 

In the State’s budget for 1963 ıt is provided that investment of capital 
m agriculture shall go up by 17 per cent compared with 1962, the highest 
annual rise in agricultural investment that has ever taken place in the 
USSR True, the chemical industry gets an increase of over 32 per cent? 
but when ıt ıs realized that this will cover the production of a wide range 
of products, from plastics to fertihzers, ıt ıs clear that some of ıt at any 
rate will also indirectly serve the aims of agriculture A large rise in 
industrially processed fertilizers 1s anticrpated ın the next few years As 
against 17 million tons in 1962, 35 million tons are planned to be produced 
in 1965 

According to a recent writer, the amount of agricultural machinery is 
still well below what could be usefully employed And, once the machines 
have been delivered to the farms, there are still many complaints about 
their if-use and unsystematic maintenance 

In origin, and by law, the collective farms are groups of co-owners 
Their work during the year 1s calculated in “work-days”, and the payment 
of members has, traditionally, taken the form of a share-out, marly in 
kind, after the harvest, according to the number of work-days that have 
been contributed during the year. The personal shares of the farmers 
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have been allocated after all communal expenses—taxes, hire or purchase 
of machinery, cost of seed, and admunistrative and communal expenses 
have first been covered Originally, the shares were mainly in kind— 
grain, cabbages, meat, miik and so on, but year by year money has 
tended to take the place of goods, thus greatly relieving the peasants of the 
work of providing storage space, and of selling their private surpluses in 
the town markets In recent years there has begun to develop a system 
of making monthly payments to collective farm members ın cash during 
the year, according to the work-days contributed, so that the annual “share- 
out” becomes simply an occasion for settling up outstanding accounts 
In this way the collective farmer’s “share” 1s becoming increasingly like 
the worker’s monthly wage For, by 1980, according to the Communist 
Party Programme, “‘the payment of labour will be the same as at nationally- 
owned enterprises Gradually, the collective farm villages will grow into 
amalgamated urban communities with modern housing facilities, public 
amenities and services, and cultural and medical institutions The rural 
population will ultimately draw level with the urban population in cultural 
and living conditions ” 

This is the future outlook It depends on there being a great rise in 
rural productivity, as well as in skill and education At present if 1s 
estimated that while agricultural production in the USSR as a whole ıs 
around 75 to 80 per cent of the American, the output per farm worker 
in the USSR 1s still only about one-third of the American equivalent 
True, collective farm membership includes the womenfolk as well as the 
men, and also the old who are maintained at the farm’s expense This 
yields an inflated figure of those “employed in agriculture” as compared 
to the statistics of the USA Nevertheless, even allowing for this, it is 
recognized in the USSR that productivity per head in agriculture 1s still 
far below the American level To close this gap 1s one of the main Soviet 
objectives at the present tıme 

The other aim is internal: to close the large gaps which still exist 
between farms on similar territory The solution 1s to raise the general 
“level of efficiency, one of the main aims of the Regional Agricultural 
‘Committees set up in the spring of 1962 

To look ahead to 1970 or 1980 may seem, under our own conditions, 
to be taking an incalculably long view But in a country where economic 
plans are now part of the way of life, a period of twenty years is only 
four “five year plans”, a period for which ıt 1s now possible to make 
relatively accurate scientific estimates This ıs no “business forecasting” 
on the American model, but scientific planning, the settling of realizable 
targets, and then taking the necessary administrative measures to ensure 
their achievement 

The year 1962 was marked by the taking of several such measures with 
regard to agnculture, so that the Plan’s targets shall be achieved despite 
the current lag It is only if this lag should prove utterly impossible to 
overcome that there could be any rational basis for talk of “crisis” or 
of Soviet agriculture being an “‘Achilles’ heel”. 
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THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION 
HUGH LEWIS 


HE Canadian General Election of 1963 presents a case study of 
greater interest than similar events ın countries old fashioned 
enough to have either as few as two, or as many as half-a-dozen, 

significant political parties 

Modern Canadian political history began with the Pipeline Debate of 
1956, when the efficient, entrenched Liberal Government of the day rail- 
roaded a controversial major measure through Parliament with callous 
disregard of political decencies, and so created an issue transcending the 
promise of continued good government which had served to elect successive 
Liberal majorities for two decades 

In the two elections of 1957 and 1958 the oratory of John Deifenbaker 
and the mood of the tumes swept into office with a record majority an 
Admunistration which showed itself capable of undoing in six years most 
of the advances, at home and abroad, achieved by its predecessor in three 
times the period 

Unique victory was followed by unequalled defeat the record 208 seats 
held by the Conservatives at dissolution in mid-1962 were cut into by a 
record 93 ın the ensuing Election, and while the party remained the largest 
in Parliament, ıt was 18 seats short of a majority It was a dispirited 
tabble which faced a numerous but divided Opposition when the Prime 
Minister, tardily and reluctantly, summoned Parliament two months after 
the election 

Her Mayjesty’s Loyal Opposition consisted of the revitalized Liberals, the 
New Democrats, Canada’s moderate Left, normally influential by virtue 
of quality rather than quantity, ideologically antipathetic to the Con- 
servatives, and the Social Credit Party, whose unexpected eruption in 
Quebec had robbed the Liberals of victory The proportions of the 
oppositions were such tha't a combination of all these groups was required 
to bring down the Government and the natural alliance of Tory and 
Social Credit with 115 plus 30 seats out of 265 enjoyed a modest but 
adequate majority. ü 

The two smaller parties lacked the resources ,to fight an early Election: 
the Conservatives lacked the stomach to court one, and the Liberals lacked 
the votes to force one The Parliament of 1962 frittered its undoubted 
talents into unprofitable bickering The established incompetence of the 
Government was exacerbated by its inactivity The nation’s business 
waited. 

Parliament dealt tardily and fractiously with the few trivial Bulls tabled 
The Cabinet dared not present any serious measures, Even the Budget 
which the 1962 Election had precluded was not presented—for eleven 
months Canada operated on Interum Supply. 

Early in 1963 a bird of the genus Bomark came home to roost One 
of the early acts of the Diefenbaker Government was to cancel the Aero 
Arrow project, which might have given Canada the finest fighter aircraft 
in the world at the time, in favour of the Bomark interceptor, an unmanned 
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airbreathing mussile designed only to carry a nuclear warhead In all, 
Canada spent over 500 million dollars on the Bomark, the Starfighter 
and the Honest John missile, all of which hardware was scrap metal unless 
equipped with nuclear warheads At the same time, Canada entered into 
secret trea'ty obligations to accept such warheads 

There ıs ın Canada a vocal and influential body of public opinion deeply 
opposed to the acceptance of atomic weapons Because of this, the Prime 
Minister felt ıt politically inopportune to honour his country’s obligations. 
Following the Cuban crisis, and certain indiscretions by American military, 
diplomatic and civilian persons, these facts became apparent The Prime 
Minister was exposed His Defence Minister and two other Ministers 
resigned on the issue, and the oppositions united to bring down a Govern- 
ment which had earned universal contempt 

The Conservatives, disunited internally and deserted by ther traditional 
business support, took the field against well-heeled and self-assured 
Liberals, and against the minor parties intent on picking up a few seats 
from the Tory debacle They counted three assets solid support of the 
farm vote in Western Canada, which had been paid for with Chinese 
gold*, the personal magnetism and oratory of the Prime Minister, and 
the peculiar distrust of Lester Pearson, whose national image so closely 
resembled that of Adlai Stevenson in the States The Conservatives could 
also hope that, though they had to bear defeat, yet the Social Credit wave 
in Quebec might deny the Liberals victory 

Diefenbaker campaigned alone. He crossed and recrossed the country, 
baring his breast to show the wounds inflicted, he claimed, by the lies and 
distortions of this political foes, whose policies were controlled by the 
wicked Yankees Pearson, supported by a galaxy of bright intellectuals— 
how fashionable have brains become!—mauntained a Periclean eminence 
No promises but sweat, no oratory, no personalities, just the facts A 
sure way to lose an election, but this one was unloseable, and the policy 
pays off in post-election politics 

In Quebec, the pivotal province (the farmers of Western Canada 
“balanced, and more, the margin of victory ın Ontario and elsewhere which 
‘could reasonably be hoped for), the Social Credit Party moved out of the 
backwoods on the fiery oratory of Raoul Couette The intervention of 
the Chairman of the Montreal Stock Exchange, who ruthlessly dissected the 
economic fallacies beneath Social Credit’s monetary theory, served only 
to stimulate the flood of unreason By mid-March the margin of Liberal 
victory was shrinking 

In Quebec Province it 1s traditional that the Provincial Parties abstain 
from ‘taking part ın Federal Politics, and vice versa But the provincial 
Liberal Government was headed by Jean Lesage, a farsighted and wily 
politician of great stature and influence One cannot say whether he 
was influenced by the long-range threat of Social Credit to his own position, 
by personal vanity or by the wider public interest Be that as it may, 
in mid-March he intervened with powerful and frequent speeches and, 
above all, by directing his party organisation to work wholeheartedly for 
the Federal Liberals 
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In the end the Liberals won, but missed by four seats an overall 
majority; the Conservat-ves were reduced to a farm party ın which 
Diefenbaker is more solidly entrenched than ever (but a farm party with 
more (95) seats than any Opposition has ever had when the Government 
has had a majority), and the minor parties have been reduced to tolerable 
proportions. In Quebec the Social Creditors lost seats—contrary to every 
early expectation—and Jean Lesage can have the Liberal Crown-Princeship 
for the asking. 

Canada emerges from the Election with a Government with great 
strength in all but seats The new Cabinet has been hailed with universal 
approval. The new Prime Minister moves with confidence And in 
Parliament the Government can look for support from four quarters the 
reluctance of all parties to have a third election in a year; the tacit sym- 
pathy and often active support of the New Democrats, probable defections 
from the Quebec wing of the Social Credit Party; and by-elections Such 
is the wish ın Canada for a stable Government that the Liberals could 
expect to win by-elections in all but the safest enemy seats of whatever 
complexion. Long before the first two assets fade, the last two will have 
placed the new Government beyond fear of defeat 


* The reference 1s to the wheat sales to Red China which had elimuinaited the wheat 
surplus and enriched the farmers 


BIOGRAPHY— 


A NEW LIFE OF ROSEBERY* 
G. P. GOOCH 


HE life of Rosebery was recorded soon after his death by his son- 
in-law, Lord Crewe, but official biographies do not always tell the 
whole story. Mr James ts too young to have seen or heard of him, 

but he has been allowed to study the enormous mass of family papers, 
and he has utilized all available biographies and memoirs of the last, 
thirty years In this substantial volume Rosebery ıs revealed not only as, 
one of the most brilliant performers on the Victorian stage but as perhaps 
the most complex personality of his or any time The story is told in 
great detal, and some readers may think that too much space 1s accorded 
to certain personal or political experiences The book ıs so richly 
documented that ıt will remain indispensable for all students of the last 
phase of the Victorian epoch and the opemng decades of the twentieth 
century Mr James betrays no sign of political or party bias, and the 
closing pages are a masterptece of psychological analysis 

Rosebery was usually regarded m his early years as the darling of the 
gods He inherited an old and honoured title and great wealth, but his 
early years were by no means happy His father died early and at no 
time were he and his mother very close to each other His years at Eton 
and Oxford were unfruitful, and in the third year at Oxford his tutor 
told him that he must choose between his racehorses and the University 


* Robert Rhodes James Rosebery Werdenfeld and Nicolson 50s. 
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He chose the former and durmg the ensuing decade he never really found 
his feet Everyone who came ın contact with him was struck by his out- 
standing ability, but no one could feel sure how it was likely to be 
employed. Dusraeli, then at the height of his power, displayed a strong 
personal interest in him and strove to turn his thoughts towards the 
Conservative camp But ıt was not till Gladstone stood as a candidate for 
Midlothian in 1879-80 that his political direction was determined by the 
friendship and overwhelming personality of the GOM Gladstone was 
his guest at Dalmeny, his ancestral home near Edinburgh, and he often 
accompanied the greatest of English orators on his speaking tours, during 
which he announced the programme of peace, retrenchment and reform 
on which he was to defeat Disraeli so decisively in 1880 As a Peer, 
Rosebery was unable to take a direct part in the electoral campaign, but 
he contributed in ample measure to its expenses 

When Gladstone formed his second Ministry ıt was generally expected 
by friend and foe that his brilliant young disciple, the leading Lrberal 
in his native Scotland, would receve a place in the Cabinet. In his secret 
heart, as this book reveals, he felt that 1t was his due, and he refused 
more than one of Gladstone’s offers of an Under-Secretaryship Finally, 
in 1881, at the age of 34, he accepted an Under-Secretaryship in the Home 
Office with special responsibility for the affairs of his beloved Scotland, 
which throughout life occupied a special place in his heart, and where 
his popularity never waned 

Two years later he had had enough of busy departmental activity and 
resigned in order to devote himself to his family and his books He had 
always been and always remained a great reader with a passion for political 
history and biography, and the urge to write was strong within him His 
marriage to Hannah Rothschild made a rich man still richer and brought 
him great happiness Perhaps she loved him more than he loved her, for 
he was the most self-absorbed of men and we are told that he was some- 
times rude to her in public She gave him four children and ıt was the 
hardest blow in his life when she died in middle age Rosebery entered 
‘the Cabinet in 1884 as Lord Privy Seal, and when Gladstone raised the 
banner of Home Rule and split his party, he adhered to his old leader 
on the ground that the only alternative was government of Ireland by 
force During Gladstone’s short third Ministry in 1886, Rosebery became 
Foreign Secretary. Though he protested that he lacked the necessary 
knowledge and experience of international relations he was admurably 
fitted for such a task He had travelled widely, had met Bismarck at the 
Congress of Berlin ın 1878, and was well acquainted with European history 
of the last two centuries He inherited Salisbury’s attitude of avoiding 
European entanglements as far as possible and of maintaining our 
traditional policy of the Balance of Power The Home Rule split opened 
the way to Conservative domination for the next six years, but in 1892 
the Liberals returned to office with a majority of only forty and entirely 
dependent on the Irish vote Gladstone offered Rosebery the Foreign 
Office, which, after a typical show of reluctance, he accepted on condition 
that he should have a free hand 
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If ever there was a man of split personality it was Rosebery, at one 
moment supremely confident in his own judgment, at another doubting 
his capacity for the task in hand It was during the years 1892-1894 when 
the Prime Minister was obviously failing that Rosebery’s character as a 
difficult colleague became manifest He had had close frends ın hus 
party, but this volume reveals in every chapter what incessant friction 
occurred with almost all of them, even his closest supporters This was 
not always entirely his own fault, for Harcourt was notorious for his bad 
temper and John Morley, despite his many virtues, was by no means an 
easy colleague Gladstone’s fourth Ministry was the least successful, not 
only because its majority was so precartous, but owing to deep ideological 
differences The old Prme Mimster could not reconcile himself to even 
the smallest increase ın the naval estymates which the majority of his 
colleagues demanded. It was this disagreement, even more than his failing 
eyesight and hearing, which determined him to resign 

Who was to succeed him? Harcourt had a far longer record of service 
to the Liberal Party, far more official experience, and the obvious advantage 
of a seat in the House of Commons, but he, like many distinguished states- 
men, was his own worst enemy, and there was httle regret when the 
Queen sent for Rosebery One of the shortest Premierships of the 
Victorian era was also one of the least successful and the least harmonious, 
and when ıt was defeated on an army vote im 1895 and resigned, Rosebery 
was perhaps even more thankful to be relieved of the burdens of office 
than any of his colleagues Never again! he must have said to himself, 
for he had never loved the party system and now he had learned to hate 
it. In the following year he resigned the leadership of the party and 
returned to the peaceful delights of his homes and his Lbrary 

In addition to his ancestral home at Dalmeny he restored a ruined castle 
not far away and loved to retire there from time to time 1n strict solitude. 
A third home was the stately palace at Mentmore which he had received 
as a wedding present from his wife’s father His fourth home was a large 
house ın London, a fifth, very close to his heart, was at Epsom with its 
atmosphere of racing stables As if these were not enough he bought £ 
villa on the coast near Naples amd the almost intoxicating beauty of thé 
sunny Mediterranean paradise 

Rosebery was ever restless but never idle He wrote as well as he 
spoke, and his books are as much a delight to his readers as to their author 
The most popular was the vivid study of Napoleon at St Helena, but of 
even greater interest ın many circles was his portrait of the younger Pitt m 
the admirable series, Twelve English Statesmen, edited by John Morley 
A third volume descrrbed the early lfe of Chatham, the chief founder of 
the British Empire A fourth was a study of Randolph Churchill who, like 
himself, had experienced the smiles of fortune at an early age only to be 
dismayed by her frowns in middle life 

Rosebery’s political career appeared to be over ın 1896, but the develop- 
ment of Imperialism during the Salisbury Government of 1895 and the 
growing influence of Joseph Chamberlain altered the situation The 
gathering of clouds in South Africa poimted to a clash with the Boers, 
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and introduced a new element of friction into the discordant ranks of the 
Liberal Party While the new leader, Campbell-Bannerman, inherited the 
Gladstonian objection to the almost unlimited expansion of the Empire, 
and was described by unfmendly critics as a Little Englander, a mmority 
of Liberal ex-Ministers gave general support to the Conservative attitude 
and turned to Rosebery for leadership The appeal was successful and 
the most convinced Imperialist in the party responded to the call. He 
emerged from his books and became President of the Liberal League, 
which gave general support to the Salisbury Government during the years 
of the South African War Any enthustasm which had existed in 1899 
for this distant enterprise had disappeared when, contrary to expectation, 
if dragged on til 1902 

The Liberal League lingered on like a ghost for a year or two, but 
Liberal and Radical opinion throughout the country was obviously rallying 
to the banner of Campbell-Bannerman With the election of 1906, which 
returned the Liberals to power with an enormous majority, Rosebery 
ceased to count He had never been in sympathy with the new Liberalism 
with its tinge of socialism, and when old age pensions of five shillings a 
week at the age of 70 were introduced, one of the richest men in the 
country regretted what he regarded as a threat to thrift The final break 
came in 1909 when one of the wealthiest of landowners passionately 
denounced the Land Tax Budget in the House of Lords He was now the 
lonehest figure on the political stage, for his former heutenants, Asqurth, 
Haldane and Grey, were all supporters of the Lloyd George proposals 
for the taxation of land With the outbreak of war in 1914 few people 
even troubled to ask what the former leader thought or wished At the 
end of the struggle he suffered a stroke which terminated his public 
appearances His mind retained tts interest in the human drama His 
conversation continued to charm the few old friends who visited him 
in his growing solitude Perhaps the most arresting item in this closing 
phase 1s the record of the following conversation with Lord Stanhope 
Rosebery “Disraeli was always very kind to me and Munro Ferguson 
and I agree that we should have done better to have followed him” 
Stanhope “TI suppose ıt was your one mistake” Rosebery: “Yes, but 
a very big one ” 

This volume is full of characterizations of this umque personality 
“I have known him intimately for twenty-three years—and yet I have 
never really understood bim He is an extraordinary mixture He has 
brilliant abilities and in many ways special aptitude for political life, but 
I fear his over-sensitive, thin-skinned nature will sadly stand m the way 
of a really successful political future ” Such was the verdict of his 
old friend from Eton days, Hamilton We close this important work with 
a feeling of depression The man of promise disappointed himself and all 
his friends Was he ever really happy? We dare not say “Yes” The 
more we expect of a gifted human being the greater 1s our disappointment 
when our expectations are not realized. The pregnant verdict of Tacitus 
on an early Roman Emperor fits him like a glove: Consensu omnium 
capex imperii nisi imperassit. 
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QUATERCENTENNIAL— 
ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF SALISBURY, 1563-1612 


BRYAN BEVAN 


OBERT CECIL, son of Sir William Cecil, the future Lord Burghley, 

Queen Elizabeth Ps prmorpal Secretary of State, and of Lady Mildred 

Cecil, his second wife, was born on June 1, 1563 Owing to an injury 
sustained an infancy, Cecil was always very delicate and had the misfortune 
to be a hunchback This physical deformity made him acutely self- 
conscious, sensitive to the taunts of others, and gave him a sensual m- 
stinctive awareness of hfe. Hus father’s aspirations and ambitions rested 
on Robert Cecil, because his elder son Thomas, by his first wife Mary 
Cheke, had been a sad disappointment From the first Robert Ceol was 
trained for the highest offices of State 

He grew up a studious young man, with a remarkably retentive memory, 
not surprismg when we consider that his mother Lady Mildred—one of 
the Cooke Sisters—was very learned, while his father was an accomplished 
Latin scholar. Cecil was only five feet two inches in height, his eyes 
were hazel and he had a high noble forehead. He had a discerning eye 
for a beautiful jewel, for a tapestry or for a picture Nevertheless his 
portrait conveys a rather sinister impression. When Cecil was young his 
father—that sagacious old fox—sent “Son Robert”, as he called him, his 
maxims ifor success, intended as a guidance to him on the threshold of 
his career. Typical of his advice were these: “Trust not any with thy 
life, credit or estate” and “Be not scurrilous with thy conversation or 
satirical ın thy jests” But the most celebrated maxim ıs this one’ “I advise 
thee not to affect popularity too much; seek not to be E (Essex) and 
shun to be R (Ralergh) ” 

For a few months Cecil studied law ın his father’s old inn, Gray’s Inn, 
and was sent to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of MA In 1583, when he was twenty, he was sent by Lord Burghley to 
France, for his father feared lest “Son Robert” be corrupted 1f he 'travelled 
beyond the Alps. It was important that he should acquire some knowledge 
of diplomacy. Consequently Cecil was eager to accompany Henry, Eart 
of Derby, when ‘he was appommted special Ambassador by the Queen to 
make a treaty of peace with the Duke of Panma ın the Spamsh Netherlands 
From Dover ın February 1587 Cecil wrote a dutiful letter to his father 
“My health, ‘thank God, 1s very good, especially when I take my morning 
on the top of the castle; the hungry air of the seaside, which, though xt 
be cold, yet, by its dryness, agrees well with my constitution.” That 
experience when he was twenty-four was most invaluable Later Cecil 
was to excel as a diplomattist, distinguishing himself especially ın ‘the 
realms of secret diplomacy. We know from Cectl’s early letters that ‘the 
Queen, who often gave ncknames to her ministers, gave him “the sporting 
name of Pigmy”. Though she never became so attached to hrm as to 
Lord Burghley, she shrewdly formed a high opimon of his ability 

During the summer of 1588, when feverish preparations were beng made 
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to resist the threatened Armada of Spain, Ceol was appointed Master 
of the Ordnance by the Privy Council. His duties were to organize the 
despatch to the English fleet of gunpowder and other ammunition He 
went to Tilbury As his father’s assistant, he acquired experience of the 
onerous duties of an Elizabethan Secretary of State 

On August 31, 1589, Robert Cecil married the attractive Elizabeth 
Brooke, daughter of Wilham Brooke, Lord Cobham Certainly when 
falling in love wrth her at Court he betrayed more emotion than was 
his wont “The object to mine eye yesternight at supper hath taken so 
deep impression in my heart as every trifling thought increaseth my 
affection” Cecil with his haunting consciousness of his deformity dreaded 
lest his young bride might recoil from him in horror The marriage, 
however, was harmonious and by her he had a son and daughter, Elizabeth 
Brooke, lke Frances Walsingham, was a shadowy character making only 
a famt ampact on the Tudor tapestry She died early ın 1591 Cecil 
never married again To his intimate frend, Sir George Carew, when 
President of Munster, Cecil once confided in a letter “For love or marriage, 
know ‘this upon my soul, ‘that I know no soul on earth that I am married 
unto, or would be wf I might. No, I seek safety, which I had you, and 
rest, al solito ” 

In 1590 occurred an event of crucial importance to the Cecls. In that 
year died Sir Francis Walsingham, one of the Secretaries of State. Rivalry 
now flared up between the Cecil and Essex factions as to the favoured 
candidate for the post Lord Burghley put forward the claims of “Son 
Robert”, despite Cecl’s lack of experience, while Essex ardently supported 
the candidature of Sur Thomas Bodley the diplomatist—best known today 
as the founder of the Bodleian Lxbrary This bitter conflict was exacer- 
bated iby the antipathy between the patient, astute Robert Cecil and the 
overbearing and arrogant favourite, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex The 
Queen, however, decided for the time being to keep the vacancy open 
To obtain an insrght into the complicated political pattern of ithe 1590s 
until the death of Essex (1601), ıt 1s essential to view it as a penod 

“dominated by the passions and intrigues of the opposing Cecil and Essex 
*factions By ‘the spring (1592) Cecil was a Privy Councillor, and a man 
of rising importance He was appointed to the Commussion which tried 
Sir John Perrot for high treason Perrot was condemned to death, but 
the old Queen was unwilling to sign the death warrant 

The two Roberts again clashed im ‘the Roderigo Lopez case. Dr. Lopez 
was Queen Elizaibeth’s physician, a Portuguese Jew, who was accused of 
trying to poison her. Essex was convinced of the physician’s guilt, while 
Cecil, less swayed by his emotions, was by no means certain that Lopez 
was guilty The Earl’s :mpetuous efforts to unravel this intricate case 
merely earned him the Queen’s contemptuous taunt “that he was a rash 
and temerarious youth” ‘Lopez was sentenced to death, but Blizabeth 
shared Cecil’s doubts as to his guilt and refused to sign the death warrant 
To Antonio Perez, a renegade minister of King Philip, Cecil was Robertus 
diabolus—a sinister nickname, which has clung to him. Many an that 
superstitious age hated and feared a hunchback. 
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Robert Cecil’s relations with his cousins Anthony and Francis Bacon 
were of deep significance Yet an two respects Anthony Bacon’s character 
resembled that of Cecil Both had tthe same s:ronic humour, though 
Anthony’s was more robust and Robert’s more delicate. Both had an 
intimate knowledge of foreign affairs But Anthony Bacon did not trouble 
to conceal this dislike of Robert Cecil Once when discussing him with 
his aunt, Lady Russell, he compared him to a mule, “the most mischievous 
beast that ıs” Let us remember, however, that Anthony’s loyalties were 
for the Earl of Essex, whom he greatly admired Cecul’s relauons with 
his cousin, Francis Bacon, were more subtle It 1s certain that Cecil was 
jealous of Francis Bacon; Lord Burghley was not anxious to advance his 
brilliant nephew, who might compete with b:s son Francis Bacon, how- 
ever, successfully concealed his distaste for Cecil Much later (March 19, 
1602) he wrote to Cecil’s friend, Michael Hicks, six years after his cousin 
had been appointed Secretary of State, that “the 1s the personage ın this 
state which I love most” 

In 1596, when he was only thirty-three, Cecil achieved his cherished 
ambition, having been appointed Secretary of State After his father’s 
death, two years later, Cecil became the most powerful man in the 
Kingdom As King James VI of Scotland wrote of him (1601) “He is 
King there in effect” Yet his relationship with Queen Elizabeth was 
very much that of master and servant, for sometimes “she reviled him 
notably for I know not what”, giving vent no doubt to her terrible anger 
He was often intolerably overworked “God knoweth I labour like a 
packhorse,” he wrote to Carew 

Perhaps Cecil’s most notable achievement as a statesman was to pave 
the way for the peaceful transition from ‘the era of Queen Elizabeth to 
that of King James I It was necessary to begin a secret and extremely 
dangerous correspondence with James, to be concealed from Elizabeth’s 
sharp eyes It was James’s desire that Lord Harry Howard, younger 
brother of the fourth Duke of Norfolk, an unprincipled intriguer of vile 
character, whom Elizabeth had never trusted, should act as intermediary 


in this correspondence Cecil also stipulated there must be absolute ° 
secrecy and that he would not be required to write anything harmful to* 


the Queen Cecil had no qualms whatsoever ın intriguing mercilessly 
against Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom he had enjoyed friendly rela'tions 
Cecil and Lord Harry certainly succeeded m their purpose of poisoning 
the King’s mind against Raleigh Cecil’s character 1s here shown m a 
rather despicable light Cecil warned King James to beware of the 
“gaping crabs”, especially Raleigh, “who 1n his light and sudden humours 
would easily confess how contrary at 1s to his nature to be under your 
soverergnty”’ In hus self-righteous way Cecil confessed “that he could 
never support a person whom most religious men do hold anathema” 
An entertaining story 1s told how Cecil was once saved from disaster 
by the Queen’s acute dislike of noxious smells It so happened that he 
was with the Queen in her coach at Greenwich when the mail arrived 
from Scotland Much to his embarrassment, for he knew the corres- 
pondence included letters from King James, the Queen asked that the 
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letters should at once be opened Cecil, however, most resourcefully 
suggested that they should be well aired before she read them, knowing 
how she detested “all sl] smells” 

The last years of Ehzabeth were darkened by the treason of her beloved 
Essex Much has been written about Cecil’s part in effecting his rival's 
downfall, but Essex was his own worst enemy It was the many defects 
in his character which brought about his run Essex was no match 
for Cecil The most dramatic moment in the Earl’s trial occurred when 
Sir Robert Cecil knelt before the Lord High Steward, Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, to refute the Earl’s accusation that he had mentioned to 
a Privy Councillor that the Infanta of Spain was rightful heir to the 
English ‘throne Essex had been sdolized by the people, and after hus 

e execution Cecil became the most hated man in England 

The Queen, when dying (1603), seated on her floor-cushions, scornfully 
resisted her Counsellors’ entreaties to go to bed Cecil urged her “Madam, 
to content the people, you must go to bed” “Little man,” she retorted, 
“the word must is not to be used to princes If your father had lived 
ye durst not have said so much” Cecil would have felt the sudden lonek- 
ness of those, who have tasted great power, but his inscrutable, melancholy 
face would not betray his secret ambition to found a great house 

With the ascent of James I to the throne, Cecil, as his chief minister, 
was grossly over-worked In 1604 James created him Earl of Salisbury 
Ruefully Cecil confessed to tis friend, Sir John Harrington (Queen 
Elizabeth’s godson), that he was miserable “I am pushed from the shore 
of comfort and know not where the winds and waves will bear me” 
(Nugae Antiquae, I, 345) To the old Queen, Cecil had been “her Pigmy”, 
James dubbed him ‘this beagle” The King in his early reign found him 
useful “My little beagle,” he once wrote him, “although I be now in the 
middest of my paradise of pleasure, yet will I not be forgetful of you 
and your fellows that are frying 1n the pains of purgattorie for my sarvice ” 
Later he wrote Cecil words of sharp censure 

One of Cecil’s most umportant achievements was the Peace Treaty with 

e Spain (1604), the frut of much patient diplomacy Robert Cecil lacked 

*the great moral integrity of his father Lord Burghley There was indeed 
a strong vein of Macchravelhan duplicity in his nature As bis latest 
biographer, P M Handover, aptly says, he saw life in harsh colours He 
had seen too many men betray one another to retain much farth in them 
Cecil always preferred country life to London, and had a special love for 
his old family home, Theobalds in Hertfordshire, coveted by James I, who 
exchanged ıt for Hatfield Yet desprte the wealth he had accumulated 
and the power, which he had enjoyed, Cecil died disillusioned, embittered 
and wracked by disease 
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THE ARTS— 


L'ART NOUVEAU AND ALPHONSE MUCHA—M 
P. M. T SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


TIRACTED though he was by the glowmg tints of Gauguin’s 
A Tahiti paintings, Mucha could never bring himself to try a simular 

palette In consequence, his panneaux décoratifs, hke his poster 
designs, make the most of a pale range of hus, “white” colours For him, 
design and draughtsmanship came first Colour was an auxilrary to the 
main, effect, a means of heightening the natural effect of the white paper 
In his; drawings of women, the influence of Bernhardt was pervasive 
“Nobody,” wrote the Belgian critic R Candiam, “draws hands hike Mucha 
Everyone. says all the hands are really Bernhardt’s, they all seem to be 
attached, to the same wrist gi 

Despite assiduous combings of the past and the exotic, ın search of 
maternal for their mew style, the Art Nouveau artists were at pains to 
pomt out their contemporaneity Theirs was, they declared, the art of 
Now ‘This view was vehemently supported—in whatever country they 
lived—by many creative talents of the day The same stand was taken 
by. Debussy, Ibsen, Wilde, and Strindberg, Maeterlinck and Gide. Certainly 
it, was upheld by artists who, like Mucha, found a useful outlet for their 
energies in, posters—men lke Toulouse-Lautrec, Cheret, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Grasset and Bonnard, Art Nouveau’s influence was a flame, 
singeing all who came mito contact with ıt The young Picasso, both in his 
Toulouse-Lautrec period (for a clear instance of this, examine the 
“Courtesan with the Jewelled Collar’ in the Los Angeles County Museum). 
and an his. Epoch Bleu, was strongly attracted to the new movement. 

Because of its inclusiveness, Art Nouveau invaded every sphere It 
affected design of jewellery just as.much as it commanded attention from 
haute couture. Lettering and typefaces (to the mortification of the late 
Eric, Gill) were a prey to its influence. Few facets of contemporary life 
escaped ats contact. 

Tt 1s nearly seventy years smce Bing’s Salon de L’ Art Nouveau, and it * 
looks as,1f the public as a whole ıs once more prepared to look into a 
“style of. life” that has all but disappeared behind a patchwork quilt of 
Cubism, Expressionism, Surrealism, Abstraction and Action Painting 
L Art, Nouveau is about to become: fashionable again Already the Pars 
“collections” are featuring L’Art Nouveau designs What is caviare to 
the general in 1963, will be fish-and-chips in 1964 Mucha may turn m 
his grave, his death in 1939 makes. it ampossible for him to do more than 
wave a wand of nostalgia 

1904 marked the end of his Paris pertod He chose for his new stamping 
ground the United States, where he had been commissioned to paint the 
portrait of Mrs Wiseman, the sister of the Duc de Rothschild His 
reputation travelled ahead of him. The New York Sun of April 10, 1904, 
used a complete page to discuss Mucha and his Art Its art critic also 
had the benefit of an interview with the Moravian artist They were talking 
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about the portrait together when “Mucha placed it before a mirror and 
bade us study the softened reflection”? In this painting he had produced 
an effect of flickering flames indicating the subject was sitting before an 
open fire. “It as to be hung over the mantel and the open fire ‘below will 
seem. to have produced the peculiar light ”’ 

Another portrait of this time was commissioned by Ethel Barrymore 
For this picture, Mucha did many studies, a number of which are on 
view ın London now He had moved mto a studio at the Sherwood, and 
here, as in Pams, he had scores of visitors. Outside lus studio he was 
also busy teaching Between the years 1904-1906 he was appointed 
Visiting Professor to the Women’s School of Design un New York and 
to the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Then at the age of 46 he went back to Europe He wanted to see his 
homeland again and to refresh his memories of his own people In Prague 
he martied this pupil, Mama Chytil, a 22-year-old graduate of the University 

The return home turned out to be only a fleeting vist In 1906 he 
returned to America with his new wife and set up a studio at 15 Bast 59th 
Street, New York. They spent the ensuing summer in and around 
Provincetown, Cape Cod and, whether because of its natural beauty or 
because of his new happily married state, Mucha always described the 
Cape Cod country as his favourite part of the United States The place 
was full of happy memories for him It was to Cape Cod that his friend, 
Charles R Crane, the Chicago rndustrialist from Boston, brought Woodrow 
Wilson to see him l 

In the meantime he had been busy fulfilling commissions for pofttaiits 
These now included the society figure Harry R Toplit, the actress Maude 
Adams and the Roman Catholic Archbishop MacFarley 

They were busy days for Mucha In 1908 he was put m charge of 
decor for the new German Theatre (corner of 59th Street and Madison 
Avenue) The work mceluded five murals (insured for $40,000). Simul- 
taneously, he was designing covers for Hearst Magazine and Appleétons, 
and completing his set of sllustrations for the “Lord’s Prayer”. He also 
ound tıme to deliver the Scammon Lectures m Fullerton Hall, Chicago, 
before returmng there the following year to give a course on Composition 

A sequel to Documents Décoratifs was published in New York in 1908 
Called Figures Décoratives, it contained a series of Art Nouveau figure 
plates 

Charles R. Crane, the Chicago businessman, was Mucha’s greatest 
friend in America He was extremely rich Besides his zndustrial interests 
in the United States, he owned sron works in Russia 

The friendship was naturally strong on both sides, Crane admired Mucha 
not only as a serious companion, but as an artist. He had already 
commissioned Mucha to paint his daughter, Mrs Leatherbee, and he had 
wtroduced him to the future President In a world of our own generation 
(and particularly in the USA) where the word “Russian” can come hear 
to being an insult in ‘the wrong context, it is hard to remember that in 
the different political climate of those days it was & natural thing for an 
American businessman and diplomat to admit to being a “Slavophile”; 
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Crane could even speak a httle Russian Certamly, Mucha’s being a Slav 
was another factor in their mutual friendship 

Crane, therefore, in Mucha’s estimation was the proper person for him 
to approach in trying to achieve his life’s ambition—“The Slav Epic”, 
an historical series of huge paintings of his own country which he wanted 
to paint and present—tree of charge—to the City of Prague 

It was unquestionably an enormous undertaking, and one which unaided 
he could not hope to embark upon 

He had prepared a number of sketches which were to be the working 
drawings for the final project These he took to New York in order to 
show them to Crane and to put the complete plan before hmm He would 
be prepared to paint the pictures at no cost to anyone but himself, if 
Crane would meet the price of canvas, paints, other matertals and transport 
to Prague 

Crane’s prompt reaction was one of guarded enthusiasm He liked the 
sketches, but journeys which would take him to Africa and the Far East 
were ‘imminent (among his other activities, he was US Ambassador to 
China) He therefore suggested that Mucha should give him time to go 
into the matter carefully, and for the time being the painter would have 
to be content with this answer 

Crane left His plans were vague He had fixed no date of return 
The Slav Epic was shelved and Mucha turned his attention to the portrait 
of Mrs Leatherbee For this purpose he moved to her home at Lake 
Forest 

The household was preparing for Christmas—the Christmas of 1909 

On Christmas Day Mucha found that he had not been forgotten There, 
at the foot of the Christmas Tree, was a cable to him from Crane Has 
friend had sent a wire from Cairo to say that he was going to underwrite 
the project and would place $500,000 at Mucha’s disposal to meet running 
costs 

Mucha immediately set about the task The subject—a panoply of 
the history of the Czech people—was, he believed, exactly suited to bag 
style He had already touched upon the heroism of his countrymen uf 
the charcoal drawings for the John Hus book and, while he was on his 
honeymoon in the forests of Bohemia, he had kept a careful note of the 
stories and legends that the peasants told him of the “old days” 

For the next 19 years his main efforts were directed at completion of 
the Slav murals Each of the 20 canvasses for the series was 19 ft high 
by 23 ft wide While working upon them, he continued as teacher at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, at his own school, and at the Women’s School 
of Design in New York He also lectured at frequent intervals to Columbia 
University, New York 

Between 1910 and 1913 he and bis wife were back ın Bohemia They 
had settled at Castle Zibirov and, when he was not actually pamnung, Mucha 
spent his time making journeys through the Balkans to study the back- 
ground and character of the work in hand 

To fimsh the portrart of Mrs Leatherbee, they returned to the United 
States, but already the war clouds of 1914 were gathering It was the 
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year of the Armoury Show The press duly reported a fulminating 
statement from him on “neurotic art”, but they were frankly more mter- 
ested in his prophecy that “within ax months there will be a general war 
embroiling all the Powers of Europe, with England and Germany locked 
in a death struggle for supremacy”. 

Already in 1911 a major part of the Slav Epic had been completed. 
Although he and his wife went back to Prague for the duration of the 
First World War, he continued work on the paintings and was only inter- 
rupted for a short spell—1917-1918—dunng which canvas was un- 
procurable 

The emergence of Czechoslovakia after the war as a sovereign State led 
to his being commissioned to design the first Czech stamps and the new 
bank notes Other work of this nature followed The designs for almost 
every kind of State decoration and ornamentation, including the new 
coat-of-arms, were placed in his hands 

Mucha made his final journey to the US ın 1920 Wath him he brought 
those of the Slav Epic paintings that were completed Their exhibition at 
the Brooklyn Museum attracted a record attendance of 600,000 people, 
after which they were sent for a second exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago 

In 1922 the Muchas left America for ever They returned to Zhbirov, 
to more Balkan journeys and more work on the Slav Epic The Age of 
Art Nouveau was over 

Pans, the city that had been so good to him in the days of his early 
triumphs, patd him the courtesy of staging an important retrospective 
exhibition at the Musée du Jeu de Paume (1936) Those who came to 
see the Mucha pictures were either the farthful or the curious He and 
his colleagues already belonged to the past 

Three years later he died ın Prague 

How does one evaluate Mucha in the hght of all that has happened 
smce the Twenties? A great teacher? A fashionable giant? The chief 
exponent of Art Nouveau influence? He was all these things But was 
the more? Can he be said to have survived the shifting values of public 
‘opinion, or 1s today’s anterest in him established only on whim and the 
teetotum of fashion? Chance your taste by going to the Victoma and 
Albert Museum, and the Grosvenor and Arthur Jeffress Galleries in 
Davies Street At worst you will not be disappointed—you may even 
find your personal terra firma in the quicksands of Modern Art 


EPILOGUE 


Mucha has some testy things to say about the arts in America’ 
1920 “Today America still stumbles after 'the fads and ideals of 


Europe American artists must grasp the drama of their own soil, 
must see ruggedness—even obsession with morality should be incorporated 
into art a new tradition should arise America will add a new 


culture to the world ” 
Seven years earlier, after a visit to the Armoury Show in New York 
“Cubism is a vulgar and senseless audacity—to be Modern you must 
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have in your little fingers all there ıs in the old arts. Artists should be 
custodians of taste.” 

Of American artists developing their own art: 

“Tt ıs better to dank from a little cup that 1s yours, than to drink out 
of the golden goblet of another ”’ 

It can only be a matter of conjecture what he would have made of the 
recent exhibition at the Royal Academy: “ART USA NOW”. 

Like ıt or not, he would have had to confess that here was evidence of 
that new culture which America 1s offering to the world Ever since the 
first showing of Jackson Pollock and the American Action Painters mm 
London, ıt has been obvious that the United States, in terms of painting, 
can no longer be written off as a nonentity 

ART USA NOW ıs the project of another American businessman, not 
so different in his way from Charles R. Crane Mr H. F. Johnson, Obair- 
man of S C Johnson & Son (Johnson’s Wax), commissioned the American 
art dealer, Lee Nordness, to make for him a representative collection of 
American living art Mr Nordness accepted the challenge He scoured 
the galleries and studios, buying judicrously (and sometimes with difficulty) 
102 paintings of work by American living artists Git was not his fault that 
Franz Kine died while the collection was being made) 

Crane wanted to do something for Mucha and the Slav peoples 

Mr Johnson’s intentions were either more local or more imternatironal, 
depending on how you estimate his motives He wanted the collection, 
not for his own delectation, but so that it could be sent round the world 
on a goodwill mission to impress non-Amermcans with evidence of his 
fellow countrymen’s culture The gıve-away catalogue for the exhibition 
is in English, French, German, Italan, Spanish and Russan. There is a 
separate catalogue printed in Japanese 

As a memento of these “goodwill vists”, Mr. Johnson has caused a full 
catalogue to be printed This 1s without doubt the most effective and 
luxurious book of reference ever published for such a purpose Not only 
does it reproduce (in two volumes, complete with sleeve-box) every relevant 
artist’s earher work with critical comment and often a personal statement 
by the painter, every one of the pictures in the collection is illustrated im 
full colour Furthermore, each coloured reproduction 1s faced with a full- 
‘ plate photo-portrait of the artist. These two volumes are a boon to critics 
and enthusiasts alike Their contents offer, apart from the pictorial record, 
a curmiculum vitae of a cross-section of 102 of America’s modern artists 
There 1s a special preface by Lee Nordness himself, and a long introduction 
by Allen S Weller, Dean of the College of Fine and Apphed Arts (Mucha 
would have hked the combination) at the Umversity of Ilinois 

Although the colour reproduction of some of the tllustrations 1s uneven, 
this ıs a small point at which to cavil in the arcumstances The volumes, 
which are published by C J Bucher Ltd of Lucerne, are distributed in 
Canada and the United States by Viking Press of New York. French, 
German and Italian editions are also available. 
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YORK FESTIVAL TIME 
MARION TROUGHTON 


ROM June 14 to July 6 the ancient city of York will once again be holding its 

Festival of Mystery Plays and the Arts. Since 1951, at three-yearly intervals, 

York has arranged such a three-week long Festival, this year it not only 
includes classical music, but jazz and a satirical revue. 

“In scope it ıs very much the same apart from the jazz and revue”, Hans Hess, 
Artistic Director of the Festival states. “There are also four country house con- 
certs mstead of the two previously given These will be held at Hovingham Hall 
and Castle Howard. ‘The aim ıs to have the performances ın the places for which 
they are most suitable, hence the religious music ın the Minster This conveys the 
style and gives character and depth to the performances”, 

The Choral works to be performed in the Minster are Benjamin Britten’s War 
Requiem given by the Huddersfield Choral Society, the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
and the BBC Chamber Ensemble, Michael Tippett’s A Child of Our Time by the 
Sheffield Choral Society and the London Symphony Orchestra, La Petite Messe 
Solenelle by Rossini ın its original version and given by the York Choral Society 
conducted by Dr Francis Jackson, Italian Choral Music performed by the John 
Alldıs Chorr with the Philomusica of London and A Musical Offering by Bach 
rendered by the Academy of St Martins-in-the-Fields directed by Neville Marriner. 

Mr Hess was delighted when the Dean of York, the Very Rev E Milner-White, 
consented to Structures Sonores being given one evening in the Minster Thus 
unusual musical event will include works by Bach, Bartock and modern composers 
played by an orchestra comprising new instruments designed from metal sheets, 
glass rods and steel bars, invented by the sculptor, Francois Baschet and his brother 
Bernard. They together with the composer-conductor, Jacques Lasry, have origin- 
ated this latest type of orchestral music. 

More orthodox musical recitals will be presented in the Guildhall and St. Michael- 
le-Belfrey Church, the Cambridge Footlights Revue will appear at the Rowntree 
Theatrein the third week of the Festival, and during the second week Jazz Concerts 
will be given by Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra with Cleo Laine, at the 
Clifton Cinema Johnny Dankworth and his Quintet will also play at the Festival 
Coffee House—an innovation set up ın rooms adjoining the Festival Club which as 
usual will be in the elegant, 18th century Assembly Rooms built by Lord Burlington. 

Although of comparatively recent foundation York’s Festival attracts consider- 


* able attention ın the cultural andtourist worlds The Queen and the Duke of Edin- 


burgh attended ın 1957. The number of tickets available for the events 1s 80,000, 
though this does not imply that so many people attend. Mr Hess estimates that 
it brings about 15,000 visitors attending an average of four events each, the re- 
maining quarter of the tickets being sold to York citizens Attendances and income 
have increased steadily over the past Festivals ın the ratio of 10 to 20 per cent 
These figures specifically concern the Festival attractions York itself teams with 
visitors during the three weeks, some of whom are content with “fringe” shows and 
with the city’s usual attributes 

York residents took the first Festival rather cautiously Indeed a section of the 
tradespeople was rather antagonistic, but subsequent Festivals revealed a cultural 
and commercial uplift that could not be ignored. The attitude changed from 
antagonism through indifference to approval. The few local critics who complain 
in the local press are generally the same time after time 

The biggest attraction of all is the Cycle of Mystery Plays performed in the 
Museum Gardens (St Mary’s Abbey Grounds) every evening with the exception of 
Mondays ‘There are Matinees on Saturdays June 15 and 29 and July 5 and on 
Sunday June 23 
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These plays are not just tagged on to the Festival, they are one of the main reasons 
behind 1ts existence. The York Mystery Plays originated about 1350 and were 
staged by the Gilds on Corpus Christ: Day until about 1570 They tell in moving 
form the story of Creation and man’s search for God until the Last Judgment and 
some of their phrases are still heard ın modified form in the area In medieval 
times members of each Gild performed one or two of the plays on wagons which 
toured the city streets, stopping at different stations for the plays to be acted. In 
1415 Roger Burton, the Town Clerk, listed the 92 Gilds taking part in the perform- 
ances. ‘Two years later, the Lord Mayor issued orders that the final plays should 
be given upon The Pavement, at one time the only paved street 1n the city 

When it was decided to revive the plays for the 1951 Festival, St Mary’s Abbey 
Grounds were chosen as a suitable setting for their performance. Yet in keeping 
with the old tradition, one play, not included in the formal programme, 1s performed 
on a wagon which tours the city streets every evening of the Festival except Sundays 
and Mondays It stops at two points to give a performance ‘This year’s play is 
Abraham and Isaac. 

Although other Mystery Plays exist, notably the Wakefield Cycle, those of York 
are undoubtedly the finest This is the opinion of their translator, Dr J S Purvis, 
Canon of York Minster and Director of the Borthwick Institute of Historical 
Research. He was keenly interested ın them for years before preparing the shorter 
version for the first Festival ‘There is no question of their quality”, he says, “the 
men who wrote them concentrated on the stories whereas the Wakefield plays are 
more concerned with comedy I’ve nothing against the Wakefield ones or their 
comedy, but they are much shorter and quite different” 

The earlier Festivals used Dr Purvis’s shorter version, but in 1960 the longer 
varant was employed and this has again been chosen William Gaskill 1s the 
producer Huis main problem ıs to retain therr simplicity and strength on the 100 ft. 
“stage” in the Abbey grounds 

The ruins of the old Abbey, the city walls, the glimpses of Roman remains and 
the narrow streets, many with names conveying remembrance of the Danish 
occupation, make York an ideal setting for historical pageantry How long will 
this last 18 a question many residents and visitors are asking So drastic is the 
demolition of old property that lovers of the city are alarmed Although the 
architectural treasures will remain unchanged some lesser “gems” are being torn 
down with bulldozers and with kindred machinery to make room for high, boxy 
blocks of shops and offices hardly in keeping with the city walls, ancient churches 
and Guildhalls 

Nor are business houses entirely to blame, for at least two firms with branches all 
over the country house their York shops in old half-trmbered buildings which their 
commercial enterprise has not radically altered One of these 1s Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s birthplace ın The Pavement, one of the finest tlack and white properties in 
the area 

Even the Shambles 1s gradually being “improved” This narrow thoroughfare 
which leads from the Pavement to King’s Square 1s losing something of its atmos- 
phere, for some of the builcings are being renovated Some of its tmy shops and 
workrooms, with their over-hanging second stories, house craftsmen in wood, a 
potter and a well-known artist One of the craftsmen is Geoffrey Kaye who has 
restored many old churches and 1s carryimg out the renovation at Castle Howard. 

The Shambles, the Minster and the world-famous Castle Museum, where a 
special live show “The Living Past” 1s enacted twice a week during the Festival, are 
the best-known sights of the city Many other buildings are ignored 

Although the Guildhall ıs seen so prominently from Lendal Bridge, not all 
visitors notice its entrance archway next to the 18th century Mansion House built 
by Lord Burlington This overlooks St Helen’s Square near where the Roman 
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Praetorian Gate was situated The ancient Guildhall, erected ın 1446 at the ex- 
pense of the Mayor and City and Masters and Brethren of the Gilds of St Christ- 
opher and St George, was destroyed by enemy action ın April 1942. Re-burlt ın 
its original form with massive oak pillars and simple dignified appearance, 1t was 
re-opened by the Queen Mother ın June ,1960 

Some of the old Gilds were more prosperous than others and are still ın existence, 
using therr own ancient halls for age-long ceremonies far removed from modern life 
and working conditions Such a Company 1s that of the Merchant Taylors whose 
hall is in Aldwark. This 1s a combined body of three medieval Gilds, the Tailors, 
Drapers and Hosters, together with the Co-fraternity of St John the Baptist. 
This fine red-brick hall, , datingfrom 1386, was a theatre in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
It has been restored and is open to visitors Not all former members were men, 
Mary Yeomans was a pioneer female of the Company. Nor were they all trades- 
men A stained glass window records that “This Company had been dignified in 
the year 1679 by having ın this Fraternity exght Kings, eleven Dukes, twenty Earls 
and forty-four Lords”, 

This was only a few years after Henry Pearson, the Master, had spent a consider- 
able amount of money and tıme ın London obtaining the 1661 Charter—an effort 
that earned him the gratitude of the Company but no refunded expenses 

A row of almshouses bordering one part of the hall’s grounds was erected 1n 1730. 
They carry a tablet recording that they were built to house four poor brothers and 
sisters 

An even more interesting medieval hall ıs that of the Merchant Adventurers in 
Fossgate <A thirdis St Anthony’s Hall which housed the Blue Coat School from 
1705 to 1947 Built ın the 14th century, but rebuilt in 1453, this was the meeting 
place of lesser York Gilds It 1s now the Borthwick Institute of Historical Re- 
search but can be visited for 1ts architectural sake. 

York 1s packed with ancient churches, but two vastly contrasting ones can be 
discovered behind bustling streets The steps leading down into All Saints Church, 
North Street, were worn by the feet of thousands of people. One thousand people 
signed. the Visitor’s book in 1962, Although it 1s surrounded by shops, offices and 
warehouses, services are held regularly in a church kept alive by a band of devoted 
people “so that wayfarers may rest and be uplifted in its sacred premuses’’. 

In direct contrast 1s Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, which 1s no longer used regu- 
larly as a place of worship-—a fact apparent from its atmosphere Its parish 
combined with that of St. Maurice’s in Elizabeth I’s time. A narrow path between 
the busy shops leads through a small churchyard to the square-towered 13th century 
church Theinterior comes as something of a shock, for 1t1s packed with box pews, 
staggering on the uneven floor with its gravestone flagged aisles. Thefine east window 
has associations with the Gild of Corpus Christ. This was the most exclusive 
York Gild whose members were mostly the elite or eminent clergy As with all 
the other Guilds, its members took part in the annual Mystery Plays 

York Minster, or to give its official name, “The Cathedral and Metropolitical 
Church of St Peter”, 1s one of the most famous edifices ın the world. Behind it in 
the Minster Yard ıs an ron gate leading into the little-known, peaceful Dean’s 
Park where an unusual view of the cathedral can be gained Opposite the gate is a 
commemoration tablet which reads, “From a window in the Treasurer’s House 
near this tablet, the young deaf and dumb astronomer, John Goodriche, 1764-1786, 
who was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society at the age of 21, observed the periodi- 
city of the star Algal and discovered the variations of 8 Cephei and other stars thus 
laying the foundation of modern measurements of the Universe”. 

The Treasurer’s House is the tablet’s near neighbour This National Trust 
property is often missed by visitors simply because they do not know where to look 
for it. The Treasurer of the Minster long lived in a house on this site and, after 
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the office became extinct in Henry VIII's reign, the property passed through many 
hands It has been altered and improved down the years One of 1ts most famous 
occupants was William, connected with St Wilham’s College in nearby College 
Street. This black and white timbered building was erected ın 1453 and contains a 
fine open timbered roof At one time it belonged to the Prior, but later was ex- 
tended to be the residence of Chantry Priests Behind this ancient building, in a 
corner of a rather drab httle street, 1s an archway leading to two departments of 
St. John’s College 

The old colleges and schools dotted about York speak of the concern for educa- 
tion and culture—a concern that 1s bemg carried still farther with the foundation 
of York University. The headquarters were set up a few months ago ın one part 
of ancient King’s Manor, Exhibition Square. Its links go back to the time when 
it was the home of the Abbois of St Mary’s. After the dissolution of the monaster- 
1es, 1t became the headquarters of the Council of the North until the Council’s 
abolition Many famous men, including the Earl of Huntingdon, President of the 
Council from 1572-1595, and the Earl of Strafford, added fine blocks to the original 
building James I once stayed there And ım ıts time King’s Manor has been used 
for many purposes In the 19th century the Yorkshire School for the Blind was 
founded there in memory of the abolitionist William Wilberforce, who was born at 
nearby Wulberfoss 4 

York has many lesser sights for ıt constantly reveals its historical and architect- 
ural treasures to those willing to seek them Their quest can be easier with the 
help of the Association of Voluntary Guides who 1n 1961-62 showed 3395 people 
around their beloved city 





musick on the death of mr e e cummings 
(tobe sung by the heart) 


sing out wild birds 

to a wilder wider sky 

for god has let his body 
be 

and let his soul soar 

on 

yes yes o yes 

a frail man from cambridge 
mass 

is seeking (now) his place 
in illimitable oceans of 
space: 

seek well 


J. J. McDonouGH 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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ENGLISH LIBERALISM 


The Liberal Party from Earl Grey to Asquith, R B McCallum Gollancz. 13s 6d. 


Mr. McCallum deserves congratulations on his survey of the Liberal Party from 
Earl Grey of the Reform Bill to Asquith He has every qualification for the task. 
He has covered some of the ground ın his previous writings, and he knows every 
inch of the road. There 1s no trace of party bias or propaganda but he, like most 
of his readers, looks back with satisfaction on the progress of a century On the 
crowded stage of 19th century politics the leading figures stand out in bold relief, 
He has performed a remarkable feat of combining clarity with brevity The 
Liberals of today, like the Conservatives, trace their ancestry to the party contro- 
versies of the Restoration era three hundred years ago, but immense changes have 
taken place Throughout ıt has been a record of the rivalry between right and left, 
but 1t has never been a simple clear-cut division and the differences have often been 
verysmall The Whigs had a strong element of conservatism ın their ranks, and I 
always think of Fox, with his generous humanity and belief ın the rights of man, as 
the first great figure for whom the title Liberal would have been appropriate 


Earl Grey was the captain for a campaign for the modernization of our political 
hfe After the long reign of reaction following the Great War an increasing number 
of citizens reached the conclusion that the new middle class, which was increasing 
in wealth and numbers, must have a larger share in the formation of national 
policy No one could possibly regard Grey as a revolutionary, and he made an 
adnurable though not actually an mspiring leader Comparatively limited though 
was the extension of the franchise, the Reform Bull of 1832 constitutes as decisive 
a constitutional landmark as the Revolution of 1688 Everyone guessed that further 
extensions 1n the democratic direction were likely, but for the tıme the urge for 
change was generally satified. Grey was supported by men younger and more 
advanced than himself, but we look back to him with gratitude as the advocate 
of slow and gradual transformation 


Readers of this authoritative narrative will note that the story 1s not merely one 
of conflict between two parties but of almost unceasing tensions within the parties, 
leading on several important issues to the transfer of support from one camp to the 
other In the twenties Canning found his Conservative associates too narrow in 
outlook both on foreign and domestic affairs, and transferred his allegiance to the 
Whigs Much more important was the split in the Conservative Party during 
Peel’s Premiership 1n the forties which followed the decade of Whig supremacy. 
As a middle class businessman Peel realized that our industrial prospects would be 
greatly ımproved by the removal of the mmumerable duties on articles ın general 
use Sweeping away these out-of-date mmpediments he was confronted a year or 
two later with the still more drastic demand for untaxed bread To carry through 
the abolition of the corn laws involved a breach with the Tory landowners who 
formed, if not the backbone of the party, at any rate a vital element. He preferred 
adherence to his free trade principles to his continuing ın office, and he led a mun- 
ority of his party into what seemed like the political wilderness He died too early 
to witness the migration of many of the so-called Peelstes, among tham Gladstone, 
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into the Whig camp No name, ın the list of modern English politicians deserves 
more honour than that of this unselfish and patriotic statesman 

Grey’s immediate successors ın the Premiership were content with the title of 
Whigs There was nothing of the ardour of the reformer about Melbourne. 
Lord John Russell had a more flexible mind and a far greater urge to political 
change, but Palmerston’s main interest was 1n foreign affairs. 


A new era began when Gladstone, after starting as a Tory and passing through a 
phase of Peelite detachment, found within himself the urge to carry the old Whig 
Party forward to a definitely liberalideology The author does full justice to this man 
of genius who combined business ability with an almost apostolic sense of mission. 
He was greatly assisted ın this process of democratization by Cobden and Bright 
who proved of immense service in the establishment of free trade Neither then 
had munisterial ambitions buz both were dedicated to the liberal cry ‘peace, 
retrenchment and reform’ Cobden negotiated a low tariff treaty with Napoleon 
I but never entered Government Bright, the deeply respected Quaker pacifist, 
entered Parliament and made bis influence felt in and out of the House, but the 
suppression of a revolt ın Egypt in 1882 caused him to resign. The author deals 
sympathetically with both these umique personalities who did as much as anyone to 
raise the tone of public life by their disinterestedness and idealism. 


One of my early political recollections was to hear the Grand Old Man speak ın 
his last session ın the House of Commons ın 1893, He believed ın the essential 
wisdom of the common man, ard had no anxiety about entrusting him with further 
responsibility Hus foundation of a national system of elementary education was a 
necessary step ın the process of training citizens for the work of an educated 
democracy 

As Peel had broken the Conservative Party in the forties so Gladstone’s con- 
version to Home Rule for Ireland broke the Liberal Party in the middle eighties 
I must be one of the few men now alive who remember the excitement and ın many 
quarters indignation aroused by so far-reaching a proposal, and a large scale 
mugration of well to do middle class voters into the Conservative. now to be called 
‘Umonist?camp Under the ti-le of Liberal Unionists my own parents were among 
them Gladstone was accused by the more violent of his opponents of selling 
himself to the Irish Nationalists ın order to retain his position 1n office He died 
far too soon to witness the realization of his courageous scheme for allowing 
Catholic Ireland to decide its own course The essence of the Liberal creed, as he 
understood ıt and as I understand ıt, 1s to provide the maximum opportunity for 
every individual, every class and every Party, every religion and every race to develop 
along the lines which it thinks best for itself, and this involves the mmimum of 
constraints. 


The narrative becomes fuller as we approach the new century The Home Rule 
split put the Conservatives m office for twenty years with the brief interlude of 
Gladstone’s fourth Premiership in 1892-94 and the still briefer phase of Rosebery’s 
rolein 1894-5 With the august figure of the aged Queen Victoria ın the throne and 
the massive personality of Lord Salisbury ın uncontrolled leadership of his Party 
the country sensed a feeling of stability and selfconfidence not so fully experienced 
before or since But what we call the swing of the pendulum was beginning to 
operate, and the long struggle of the South African War combined with Joseph 
Chamberlain’s revival of the unpopular protectionist cry brought about the Liberal 
landslide ın the election of 1906 Wordsworth had written ın the early years of the 
French Revolution 


‘Bliss was ıt in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven’. 


As a young member of that historic Parliament I can testify to the atmosphere of 
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buoyancy and expectation which was breathed by the hundreds of Liberal Members. 
In Campbeil-Bannerman we possessed a captain who inherited the Gladstonian 
tradition far more fully than his Imperialist collegues Asquith, Grey and Haldane 
who had supported the South African War and had no high opinion of the old 
leader But ‘dear old C B’ as we always called him, grew ın stature when he was 
summoned to the highest post, and the Liberal ‘Imps’ quickly recognized that there 
was much more in him than they had rmagined. We young men learned to feel 
genuine affection for the kindly veteran who was always ready with a friendly word 
to his followers in the lobby We were specially delighted by his attitude to the 
defeated Boers and warmly welcomed his declaration, our task 1s to make those who 
hateusloveus Despite the anxiety of the King, the Conservative Opposition and 
perhaps some of his colleagues he gave the two former Dutch republics full self- 
government and was rewarded by the gratitude and life-long co-operation of Botha 
and Smuts 


The death of Campbell-Bannerman ın 1908 brought Asquith to the helm No one 
had ever questioned the exceptional ability of the young Yorkshireman who 
distinguished himself in the classics at Oxford and went straight to the top of his 
profession when he joined the bar On entermg Parliament he quickly found him- 
self Home Secretary ın Gladstone’s last government He and his fellow Liberal 
Imperialists would have liked C B to go to the Lords when called to office, leaving 
the leadership in the Lower House to himself. He had only a little more than two 
years to wait, and on his succession to the Premiership 1n 1908 no one ın any quarter 
questioned his claims Other speakers in the House of Commons were capable 
of greater eloquence, for he never let himself go, but alone of all the celebrities 1n the 
1906 Parliament he and he alone never hesitated for the mght word It was a 
pleasure if not an inspiration to listen to one of his major speeches ın the House or 
out of it. Gladstone and Disraeli by common consent had been men of genius and 
no one has described Asquith by this exalted term. The author does him full 
Justice while recognising his lack of original ideas Years later Keynes declared 
that he created nothing He was fitted by temperament for a period of peace, and 
was ideally suited to the prolonged struggle with the House of Lords, which rejected 
several ımportant Liberal measures passed by large majorities and finally broke 
with ali precedent by throwing out the budget of 1909. I think we may say that 
his chief monument 1s the Veto Bill which limited the power of the Upper House to 
the rejection of measures sent up to ıt to two and compelled ıt to accept a measure 
when sent up ın a third consecutive year. Hus fate was determined, though ıt was 
not realized at the moment by the outbreak of war ın 1914 which, as one disaster 
followed one another revealed the inadequacy of his temperament and smoothed the 
path of the more dynamic Lloyd George to the leadership The author analyses 
the relations between these two men so different in their background and so utterly 
unlike ın their temperament The fall of Asquith in 1916 will always remain a 
subject of controversy Whether the change of leadership was essential to the 
ultimate victory cannot be answered dogmatically. All we know 1s that the ‘Welsh 
Wizard’ seemed to supply the steam that was urgently needed to sustain a desperate 
struggle The author, lıke other authors, has a more difficult task ın dealing with 
the Celtic man of genius, but he sets out the merits and demerits of the two leaders 
with great fairness Asquith’s day was over when he fell, and he never again played. 
a decisive part. Readers of this well balanced narrative may regret that the author 
lays down his pen with the break-up of the old Liberal Party Perhaps in a later 
edition he may find ıt possible to trace with his steady hand the long eclipse of the 
Liberal Party since the first World War and to estimate the chances of some signifi- 
cant Liberal revival ın the present decade 


G P. GoocH 
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MAN AND SOCIETY 


A critical exammation of some wmportant social and political theories from 
Machiavelli to Marx 


John Plamenatz 


This book embodies a new approach to the study of political philosophy and 
will be of interest and value to the intelligent general reader as well as to under- 
graduates and post-graduate students of political philosophy. The author 
has made a critical study of a number of selected theories, examining them m 
their own right, without reference to their historical context or to unfluences 
of one upon another. 


Volume I cased 35s. paperback 178. 6d. 
Volume II cased 335s. paperback 17s. 6d. 
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WORDSWORTH: a Re-interpretation 


F. W. Bateson I2s. 6d. 
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THE SOCIALIST TRADITION 
From Moses to Lenin 


THE TOOLS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
John Madge 15S. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCERT 
Britain and The United States H G Nicholas. Chatto and Windus 21s 


Exploring a unique relationship which 1s easier to accept than to explain, Mr. 
Nicholas wastes no time ın generalisations Statistic and detail are adduced to 
assist the reader to clarify his understanding of a partnership which has run its 
varied and bumpy course for much of half a century He has deliberately avoided 
reference to the mysterious nexus, Founding Fathers and Plantations, which over- 
laid three hundred years of refugees from. persecution and poverty, largely from the 
mainland of Europe, but which 1s still the core of life and outlook in USA Huis 
concern 1s with the flux of official relations between Britain and USA, 1938-1962, 
and he sticks to his last solidly and no speculation 

As power 1s the root of these relations, both m concert and conflict, the book 
opens with a table of comparisons in population, resources and productivity Both 
sides are put in their statistical place The second chapter almost ventures into 
conjecture to explain one hundred and fifty years of peace and the growth on both 
sides of the belief that peace was and must remain to eternity However, with 
scholarly reserve and national phlegm, an analysis of the parent-child complex and 
of the prosperous scion who cannot slough off the last vestige of past obligation 1s 
avoided The “‘intangible elements of sentiment and emotion” are cursonly men~ 
tioned, only to pinpoint a reluctance on both sides, the Commonwealth included, to 
regard themselves as inside the respective orbits of Foreign Policy 

Thence the author traces their relations from strained to cordial, from politeness 
to partnership, first in the shadow of Hitler and, later, in the shadow of the bomb 
from Hiroshima until today The eighteen years from 1945 to 1962 were fraught 
with anxiety An accepted common political ideology did not bring about an 
identity of economic or political interests Differences proliferated. Where USA, 
with abounding resources and a booming economy, could rest and act upon prin- 
ciple, Great Britain, debilitated and casting round for succour and rehabilitation, 
was loth to offend prospective customers, whatever their political colour In- 
volvements in NATO, SEATO and CENTO were costly ın men and money, and the 
risk of war too uncomfortably close To the USA, particularly during the 
McCarthy era, the Red bogey was a near-obsession, Dulles went to the brink to 
excoriate and then exorcise these devilries, albeit it to little purpose Little wonder 
that feelings on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean blew successively torrid and icy 
and, at one point- Suez- the nations were on bare speaking terms Throughout, the 
US were prone to moralise while GB stuck to the pragmatic, suspicious of the high- 
flown and taking stock of risk and return 

Whatever the strains, whatever the difference of approach, this joint concert and 
occasional close partnership weathers every storm; there have been and will yet be 
many Beneath the surface both sides realise thetr affinity, partly in blood but, 
even more, 1n their belief ın democracy, which, 1n 1ts purest sense, both desert now 
and again, but which, nevertheless, embodies their understanding of living and 
their way of life. Davip GOLDBLATYT 


MAN OF SOME VISION 
Television, A Critical Reyiew Sir Gerald Beadle Allen and Unwin 2is 


For many years Sir Gerald Beadle has been known to that section of the public 
interested ın broadcasting Latterly, as Director of BBC Television his name has 
impinged to a greater degree Now, with his retirement, Sir Gerald has produced 
a volume which will probably do more to plant firmly his name in the right sector 
of broadcasting’s historic perspective than much of his work in the office That 
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is the nature of endeavour For although his book becomes, ın the later chapters, a 
prolonged pamphlet on themes dear to the author’s heart, in round terms it 1s an 
adnurable dissertation on the role and purpose of broadcasting m the twentieth 
century It was 1923 when Mr Beadle first jomed his fortunes with that of the 
original British Broadcasting Company, and there he came under the eye and 
influence of Lord Reith, whose own contribution to broadcasting has been noted 
by this reviewer (The Birth of Broadcasting by Asa Briggs, reviewed in the Contem- 
porary Review) on an earlier occasion 

In his account of the early days of broadcasting, as in his brief but perceptive 
delmeation of his own family history, the author never hesitates to give a frank and 
critical appraisal of events and the people who sought to direct them As he rightly 
points out both his paternal and maternal grandfathers were men of substance 
Charles Beadle founded his fortune on industry—coal and the gas supply in London 
-and Andrew Pears was heir to the Soap empire of A. & F Pears In view of 
Sir Gerald’s outlook on commerctal television, 1t 1s an odd sidelight that this same 
Andrew Pears is generally held to be the father of modern mass advertising. 
Gerald Beadle’s father, too, was a remarkable man, the inventor of Rayon amongst 
other accomplishments I stress these personal details because I feel that in the 
rugged independence of these men, in the security that their wealth engendered, 
and in the practical interests that ther own concerns required will be found many 
of the essential qualities brought by Gerald Beadle to the world of broadcasting 
Beadle himself concedes that he joined the Corporation “by accident” but if his 
arrival there was accidental the course he steered thereafter was deliberate to a 
degree 

The paramount factor revealed in Sir Gerald’s account 1s the fact that, lke Lord 
Reith, he cares about broadcasting, unlike Lord Reith he seems to have faced the 
evolving situations with a more flexible mind and a more facile 1magination, this 
is neither to the credit or detriment of either of these men—it merely marks a differ- 
ence between them. Because Beadle cares, he becomes partisan, as for hus 
comments upon the channel he calls “Commercial” and whose proprietors term 
“Independent”, his comments are largely unfavourable in conclusion, and spiky in 
manner Nonetheless, Sir Gerald has produced a comparatively short and ım- 
mensly well informed account of the development and workings of the BBC, and 
has offered for discussion and consideration some pointed and pithy observations 
for the future The observations are no less pointed (or, indeed, less pithy) because 
they are written from the standpoint of a committed professional of vast knowledge, 
dogmatic opinion and tremendous expertise 

The whole makes a racy and readable Report worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration and respect DOMINIC LE FOE 


THE KOREAN CONFLICT IN PERSPECTIVE 
The Korean War. Robert Leckie Barrie and Rockliff with Pall Mall Press 42s. 


It is now nearly ten years since the last guns of the Korean war were fired, and a 
competent perspective on the war and its implications 1s due This Mr Leckie’s 
book undoubtedly supphes ın four hundred pages of fluent narrative that scarcely 
ever flags (to say nothing of another forty-eight of notes and appendices) he demon- 
strates himself a master of his subject 

His book leads us through a brief review of Korean history to the early years of 
this century and the brutal Japanese domination of the “Land of the Morning 
Calm ” The scene is then set at the close of the second world war with the random 
and unfelicitous choice of the thirty-eighth parallel of latitude as arbitrary division 
of a single land. The protagonists, Kim Il Sung of the North and Singman Rhee of 
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the South, emerge from exactly opposed Communist and anti-commumist origins 

By 1950 Kim I] Sung 1s ready, and after a propaganda smokescreen suggesting 
“free elections” for all Korea he invades the South on June 25 and the era of 
violence begins The book now becomes in large measure a straight narration of 
mulitary episodes but it 1s nonetheless absorbing for that Furst the hopeless panic 
of the Republic of South Korea epitomised by the senseless blowing of the Han 
bridges which not only inflicted unnecessary suffering on their own population but 
also Jost them half therr army Next the swift reaction of the United States and the 
United Nations the tactically brillant landmgs at Inchon under MacArthur the 
resultant turn of the tide and the victorious sweep of the United Nations forces 
northward towards the Yalu River,—all this constitutes the first phase 

The entry of the Chinese in overwhelming force poses a new question which gives 
the Korean conflict its real importance Can the war be contained and if so can 
it be won, and if ıt cannot be contained will it drift into World War Three? The 
different attitudes of Truman and MacArthur to this apocalyptic question and the 
resulting controversy are presented in fascinating detail Meanwhile the tide of 
war set southwards once more at vicious speed 

Finally come the two weary years of talks at Kaesong and Panmunjom and 
virtual, entrenched stalemate ın the field Just how much the baleful influence of 
Joseph Stalin, the man who likened honest diplomacy to “dry water or iron wood” 
was directly responsible for that cruel continuance, while captives were brainwashed. 
and propaganda made, will probably never be known 

What 1s known 1s that this was no mere ‘police action’ The staggering total of 
over one mullion eight hundred thousand military casualties speaks for itself. By 
the day the guns fell silent m July 1953, ‘many, many sons’, unlike President 
Eisenhower’s, ‘were not coming home’ As one who did, this point 1s not lost on 
mie D C T HUTCHISON 


BRITISH AFRICA 
The British ın Africa Don Taylor Hale, 21s. 


Historians of the future will appreciate this accurate picture of Africa today in the 
perspective of the past, but only present historians may appreciate the nice balance 
held between the credit due to the Empire builders of modern Africa and the 
discredit inevitably emphasised by African leaders 

The era of Christ and Spice, vividly summarised by Mr Taylor, 1s maybe a little 
unjust to our ancestors for living within the conventions of their time When 
Englishmen were being sold into slavery in the West Indies and captured by Alger- 
ines and while serfdom survived in Europe, it 1s unrealistic to expect men to care 
deeply for the iniquities of the distant negro slave trade But it ıs the keyhote 
of this book that Mr. Taylor does expect a great deal from the British and sur- 
prisingly finds it in the 19th century an age so often written off by anti-impertalists 
as wholly evil 

The three great L’s of the time Livingstone, Lugard and Lever are not an unholy 
trinity of western wickedness for Mr Taylor They gave as much as they got 
And with them went that extraordinary diversity of men and motives, flowing into 
unknown Africa, armed only with sublime Victorian confidence, undeterred by 
disaster and murder Like the Elizabethans, they went blithely or solemnly into 
the terrors of strange space, with Mungo Park playing the part of Major Gagarin 

To admit Victorian blindness for the virtues in African society 1s not to say that 
Africa dwelt in Arcady Mr Taylor indeed, reserves his highest praise for the 
silent Crvil Servant struggling to create from the “feeble giant”, modern nations 
economucally viable and administratively efficient, with the shadow of Lion and 
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Leopard men over tus shoulder Hope can he only ın time enough to create an 
adequate African image and peace enough for ıt not to become distorted Though 
to the outsider the greatest danger may seem to lie 1n the use of emergent nations as 
cold war pawns, these are as adept as adolescents at playing off one against the 
other Africans have been quick to learn India’s bitter lesson that only the West 
tolerates ‘non-alignment’ Agamst this Lobengula’s dispossessed cry, I only gave 

them a hole to dig ın, echoes across every ex-colonial effort at aid and goodwill 
The most important fact for Africa is to be African Mr Taylor believes that, 
in creating the two most African States in that continent, Nigeria and Ghana, 
tempered by British institutions, we have made our wisest contribution to its future. 
M. MORTIMER 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY 
The Songs of Homer. G S Kirk Cambridge University Press 40s 


Anyone to whom the word Song implied a composition of less than twenty-four 
books might be misled by thus title into thinking that this volume dealt with Homeric 
Hymns or other minor works If this resulted 1n his passing ıt by, he would be 
unfortunate, for it 1s, ın fact, the latest contribution, and a most valuable one, to 
the long debated question of the authorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Mr Kırk believes that there was one main composer, though not necessarily the 
same main composer, for both the Ihad and the Odyssey substantially in the form 
im which these epics have come down to us Where he differs from many of his 
predecessors 1s, first, ın his conclusion that these ‘monumental composers” were 
uliterate, composing and transmitting their huge works orally, and, secondly, in the 
period which he sets for the origin of Greek epic poetry 

Having argued against the probabiltty of the transmission of poetry from the 
Mycenaean Age, he contends that those who survived the Dorian invasion, living 
in poor, 1solated but essentially civilised communities, and supporting their poverty 
by tales of a recent heroic past, provided the necessary conditions for the creation of 
oral poetry. 

Mr Kırk adduces strong arguments for the oral composition of the great epics. 
On the question of why oral poems of this length should have been composed he 1s 
less convincing, his suggestion that a poet arose great enough to compel a hearing 
of his vast work may not find universal acceptance. 

The book begins with three chapters on the rise and decline of Mycenae Next 
a long and interesting chapter on ““The Oral Poet and his Methods” 1s followed by 
arguments for placing the creative period in the “Dark Ages” This leads to the 
discussion of the composition of the Ihad and the Odyssey and a review of their 
subsequent modification down to the time of the Alexandrian editors The book 
concludes with excellent literary criticisms of the two epics and a final intriguing 
chapter on “Man, Fate and Action” 

Among a great deal else of interest and value in this book, serious students will 
appreciate the conscientious collection and examination of archaeological evidence 
about the Mycenaean Age and the connected civilisation of Crete, as well as the 
careful sifting of internal evidence mm the chapter on “Subjects and Styles” Unfor- 
tunately these scholarly studies are likely to be too detailed for the general reader, 
who may be deterred by them from proceeding to the fascinating end chapters. 
The earlier chapters are indeed not all easy to read In his striving for complete 
objectivity, Mr Kark 1s inclined to give so much space and force to counter-argu- 
ments that at a first reading of a chapter, ıt 1s sometimes not easy to say just what 
his conclusion should be. For the general reader, at least, the value of the book 
would be increased if a brief summary of the conclusions of the earher chapters 
were given half way through. K. S LAURE 


` 
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: SHORTER REVIEWS 
LEGISLATURES (Oxford University ances; “tıs not the function of a legisla- 


Press 10s 6d UK only) No oneis 
better suited than Dr K C. Wheare to 
contribute this important addition to 
the Home University Library It pro- 
vides a short comparative study of 
legislatures in the free world, contrasting 
the methods of electing members, pro- 
cedure and the conduct of business, 
functions and powers, and, of course, 
relations with the executive and public 
opinion creating bodies and institutons 
Dr Wheare compares practice with 
theory and also in factual analysis dis- 
poses of a series of assumptions widely 
yet wrongly held in this country He 
shows, for instance, that elections by 
proportional representation and the 
presence of multiple parties ın the lower 
house are not imconsistent with stable 
and efficient government, and also that 
the executive’s power of dissolution 
does not necessarily make for an obed- 
ient assembly. 

Dr Wheare has a useful chapter,**The 
Decline of Legislatures?” He con- 
cludes that “with a few important and 
striking exceptions’, including in 
particular the United States Congress, 
“legislatures have declined m certain 
mmportant respects and particularly in 
relation to the executive government”. 
This has been due not so much to en- 
croachment upon the legislature’s funct- 
ions as to the executive undertaking 
activities ın wider fields Indeed 
“absolutely”, the formers “powers 
have increased’ Dr Wheare, how- 
ever, agrees that ın some cases 
the growth of delegates legislation, 
or legislation by decree, has mterfered 
with Parliaments’ basic functions 
The other aspects of the legislature’s de- 
cline relate to its functions as a national 
forum of debate and as providing 
for the redress of individual grievances 
In these fields, the legislature has to 
meet the growing challenge of institu- 
tions such as the press, radio and tele- 
vision, and of course the Omsbudsman 
“What are legislatures for?” asks the 
author His general answer is negative 
A legislature 1s not to be the sole forum 
of debate or organ for redress of griev- 


ture to govern’ Otherwise it all 
depends on the particular conditions. 
THE KNIGHT AND THE UMBRELLA 
(Geoffrey Bles 28s) In this account 
of the Eglinton Tournament, 1839, Mr 
Ian Anstruther has produced an enthral- 
ling story set amid the contemporary 
clamour for everything medieval, gothic 
and romantic, geniune or pseudo 
Caught imn this fever was the young Earl 
of Eghnton, who was bitterly upset by 
the omussion, after Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation, of the banquet in West- 
minster Hall, with in particular the 
spectacle of the King’s Champion 
arrayed im armour and casting his steel 
gauntlet in challenge to all comers, as 
in a tournament To assuage his dis- 
gust and disappointment, Lord Eghnton 
conceived the mad idea of a lavish 
fifteenth century style joust, to be held 
on the family estate ın Ayrshire near 
his neo-gothic castle He was en- 
couraged by public enthusiasm, and by 
his step-father, Sir Charles Lamb, who 
as Hereditary Knight Marshal would 
have managed the ceremony of the 
King’s Champion after the Coronation 
The tournament was planned to be 
be accurate m every detail of med- 
1eval chivalry and ceremonial 

Much of the book ıs devoted to the 
long history of the Eglinton famuly, the 
atmosphere of the Gothic Revival ın the 
United Kingdom and the detailed pre- 
parations for the great Essay of Arms 
billed for August 28, 1838 Mr 
Anstruther’s account 1s graphic, colour- 
ful and erudite There 1s continuing 
suspense as the story culminates mm the 
tournament itself, and then the anti- 
climax as a violent and unexpected 
rainstorm drenched the elaborate pro- 
cessions, as well as the vast concourse of 
spectators conservatively estimated at 
100,000 and reduced to ridicule the 
the spectacle of the fourteen knights 
struggling to joust ın the water logged 
lists In the following days of better 
weather, needless to say the romantic 
spirit was never recovered, although a 
grand medieval costume ball was a 
moderate success 
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